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this Extract. 





Forty pounds of prime lean beef are 
used in South America to make 1 Ib. of 
The cost of this Beef in 
England would be about thirty shillings. 








COOKERY BOOKS sent Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





BEDROOM SUITES 


UITES 
500 § ON SHOW. 
BEDROOM SUITES 


500 Bedroom Suites, at from 
6ss. 6d. to 275 guineas. These 
comprise a great variety of styles, 
many being of a very high-class 
and distinctive character, novel 
both inconstruction, arrangement, 
and combination of woods. 


ARTISTIC DECORATIONS 
JAPANESE PAPERS 


JAPANESE PAPERS . 

In original native designs ; 
also reproductions of the English 
and Continental schools, as well 
asoldCordova leather, by native ar- 
tists. These papers areremarkable 
alike for their ful! low-toned colors 
and distinctive originality, afford- 
ing agreeable surprises of effect, 
and much appreciated for wall- 
hangings and other decorative 


purposes, 


MAPLE & CO. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


MAPLE & CO. HAVE A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 

for IRON and BRASS Four-Post BEDSTEADS, Cribs and Cots, 
specially adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Australia, and the 
Colonies. Price for full-sized Bedsteads, varying from 25s. Shippers and 
Colonial Visitors are invited to inspect this varied Stock, the largest in 
England, before deciding elsewhere. 


10,000 Bedsteads to select from.—MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and 
S 
mym ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


TURKEY CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 
A TURKEY CARPET 


is above all others the most 
suitable for the dining-room, its 
agreeable warmth of colouring, 
enhancing the effect of the fur- 
niture and decorations, and in- 
dicating alike the good taste and 
comfortable circumstance of the 
possessor. 
JNDIAN CARPETS 
[NDIAN CARPETS 


INDIAN CARPETS 

at IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
Marie & Co. receive all the 
Finest QUALITIES of INDIAN 
CarpPETs direct from the Agents, 
and sell them at Importers’ prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian 
Carpets at least two intermediate 
profitt.—MAPLE & CO., Lon- 
don, Paris, and Smyrna, Estab- 
lished 50 years, 
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“ERAME FOOD.” 
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S6T-SRAME FOOD” is the FAxtracted Nourishment of the 

Phosphates, etc.,in Wheat Bran, without the woody fibre, 
and makes white flour—for Bread, Cakes, etc.—and all Starchy 
Foods, really Nutritious, especially to the Bones and Teeth of 


the Human /*yvame. 
‘Frame Foop” Exrracr is sold separately, or in conjunction 
with Infants’ Diet, Porridge (cooked Wheaten Powder), Cocoa, 


Jelly, Drink Syrup, and 
BREAD. 


Wuire Breap starves the Frame, for it is largely composed 


of Starch. 
Wuote Meat Breap is indigestible, because it contains the 


husk of the Wheat, which cannot be assimilated. 

‘Frame Foop Breap” is Whole Meal Bread wzthout the hush. 
It is as easily digested and as pleasant to the palate as White Bread, 
and is as nutritious as Brown Bread. /¢1s the Bread of the Future ! 


Dr. J. McMuny, F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S., of 36, Grange Road, Camden Town, 
under date September 26th, 1889, writes :-— 

“T have given a fair trial to ‘Frame Food’ Porridge, in the case of an emaciated, weakly child. ‘The 
Food agreed beyond expectation ; the child gained flesh, spirits, colour and good temper. Previous to 
commencing ‘ Frame Food’ Porridge, its prospects of life were distant. 1 shall not be slow in again recom- 
mending the Food.” 

Dr. Epwin T. Ensor, M.D., &c., &c., 23, Chesterton Road, W., 


writes on 28th October, 1889 :— 

“ The idea of extracting the nutritious constituents of bran, and returning them in an easily assimilable 
form to the flour is a very happy one, and calculated, I believe, to be of immense service in improving the 
nutrition of rapidly growing children, and of women during the child-bearing period of life. It is an 
exceedingly common remark of the latter that with each succeeding pregnancy, they notice a rapid deteriora- 
tion in the condition of their teeth; and we cannot doubt that this is, in a great measure, due to the drain 
of phosphatic and earthy matter from the maternal system. Hence it is imperative that those women who 
would preserve their own health, and at the same time give birth to healthy children, should be supplied with 
an adequate amount of food, rich in bone-forming material, such as is contained in your ‘ Frame Food’ Extract. 

From a considerable experience of the diseases of childhood, I believe that, were it universally given to 
infants on weaning, together with a sufficiency of good fresh milk, we should see infinitely less of that 
distorting and weakening condition known as ‘ rickets.’ 

Your ‘Frame Food’ Preparations are eminently calculated to build up strong, healthy constitutions for 
our little ones ; and in endeavouring to popularize them, you merit the success which I hope and believe you 
will obtain. ‘There is no quackery about them, they are sterling, honest, useful articles.” 


FRAME FOOD Co., Ltd., Lombard Road, Battersea, London. 
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VINOLIA. 


A Plastic Emollient Cream. 
FOR ITCHING, BURNING, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, &c. 


It is the only product of its kind, and is a plastic emollient cream for the skin in health and disease. Bland, soothing» 
alterative, protective. It has lately proved satisfactory in an eczema of the face of 25 years' standing, and relieves itching 














enn: Prices—is. 9d., 3s. 6d. and 6s. per box. ae ea 
Hh Kk 
ile f i, 
For Delicate Skins. — Extra Cream, No Alkalies. ) For 


SUPERFATTED, DE-ALKALISED, DE-HYDRATED. 


Contains extra cream instead of free soda and potash, which eat into and shrivel the skin, hair, and nails. The only soap 
for skin eruptions, shampooing, and the toilet, nursery, and bath. This is not a mere mixture of soap and fat, and is not oily. 


Prices—(Medical) 2s. and (Toilet) 2s. 6d. per box of 3 tablets. 


—Vinolia Shaving Soap 


Does not irritate the Skin. Does not dull the Razor. 
A DE-ALKALISED, DE-HYDRATED, SUPERFATTED, BAY-RUM SOAP. 


The evils of ordinary soaps are doubly intensified when used for shaving, both as regards the action of the alkalies upon the 
face, and also of the essential oils employed for scenting. ‘‘ Vinolia” Soap yields a staying substantial lather, free from alkalies, 
and is charged with bay-rum, the desirable qualities of which have rendered it of such wide-spread usefulness. 

While a harmless thick lather makes shaving a comfort and pleasure, an evanescent alkaline one causes smarting, and 
renders the face liable to become rough and blotchy. We have thus long deferred supplying a superfatted shaving soap, because 
we would not send one out unless we could honestly say it was supreme. This is the only proper shaving soap to use, and will 
not cause disappointment. 





Prices—2s. and 3s. 6d. per stick. 
Can be obtained of all Chemists. 
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Where Creams and Ointments are contra-indicated. e a 
a 

SOOTHING, SILKEN, SOLUBLE, SOFT, AND SAFE. iE Extract { 
This contains no bismuth, rice powder, starch, v7o/e¢ powder, zinc, arsenic, lead, &c. It forms the most delicate transparent ' Private L 
film on the skin, and is scented with the choicest Attar of Roses. It is a delightful anti-inflammatory protective, which does not pyrivate & 
stop the pores of the skin. For the toilet, nursery, weeping surfaces, putrescent discharges, perspiration of hands and feet, “The Infi 
roughness and irritation, it is simply invaluable. "try. delicate 
: , , ‘ ""edical adv 
Prices—ls. 9d., 3s. 6d. and 6s. (in pink, white, or cream). Sted your 
) the result in 
° Bp he litte fell 

Me i 
BLONDEAU et CIE., London, Paris, and New York. _ssouaca 
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LORD BYRON’S HEROINE 


‘ Nothing earthly aunt event her, 
ine incomparable oil Macassar.” 
Save thine incomp (Don Juan," Canto I.) 


A splendid testimony this of the poet’s high appreciation of the merits of 


Wy, SSN ROWLANDS’ 
toe IR re ae stay MACASSAR OIL. 


i i i i i i Colous 
head of hair by the use of this Oil, and recommended it to all his acquaintances. Sold also everywhere in a Golden 
- fas thio-habeed children. It is the best Brilliantine for the Whiskers and Moustaches. 


NATIONAL ow Sut “2 ~w 
; el ceesait PROVI D E N e ESTABLISHED 1835. 
soap a eee I N ST I |} U ) I ON * 


Kee Prospectus (page 17) for Particulars of ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM CosT with PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. b 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


, = PROTECTION “SW 
IAGAINST FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM 
IMPURE WATER AND AIR. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


NDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCY, &c. 


Is. 6d. & 2s. Od. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





"s lordship preserved his 
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GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 


The Most 
Delicious, Nutritive 
and Digestible, 
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_.“The Infant was 

‘try delicate ; our 
| “edical adviser or- 
' «ed your Food. 
\ Che result in a short 
|) ime was wonderful ; 
{he little fellow grew 
strong and fat, and is 
jtowin a thriving con- 
tition—in fact, ‘the 
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tion of its own.” 
The London Medical 
Record says :— 

“Tt is retained 
when all other Foods 
are rejected.” > 


Wholesale of all 
Wholesale Houses. 


he of the flock.’ ” 
 fetail, in Tins at 
Hs 216, 5) & 10/- 
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ABSObUTELY PURE 
THEREFORE BEST. 
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CADBURY’S COCOA is closely allied to milk in the large : 
proportion of flesh-forming and strength-sustaining elements that it g Zh 
contains. It is prepared on the principle of excluding the super- Wy 



















abundance of fatty indigestible matter with which cocoa abounds— i; Cy Mpg 
supplying a refined thin infusion of absolutely pure cocoa, exhilarat- Hf 
ing and refreshing, for Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, or Supper— Hid, y 

giving staying power and imparting new life and vigour to growing HE { 
children, and those of delicate consti*utions. nuideh\® 
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TO MY READERS. 


\ \ J ITH our fifth number we take up our new quarters in our new offices. The Revizw or Rivisws 
will henceforth be edited and published at Mowbray House, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


During last month, by an arrangement mutually satisfactory to both parties, the partnership by which the 
REVIEW was originally brought out came to an end. The Review or Reviews will henceforth be 
edited and published by its sole proprietor. ‘This unity of control and concentration of responsibility will, I 
hope, enable. me to carry out more completely the ideal with which the Review was founded. 


As a first step I have the pleasure of announcing that from this number the REvigEw or REvizws 
will be permanently enlarged. According to the original announcement, it was to consist of Seventy-two 
pages of literary matter and advertisements. In order to enable me to execute the original purpose of 
the Review by the development of its leading features, it will, from this number, consist of Ninety-six 
pages and advertisements. As it is now the most widely circulated of all the literary Reviews, it also 
contains more reading matter than any monthly Review published in the English language. Our sixpenny- 
worth absolutely contains more matter than the quarterly reviews, which are published at six shillings. 






Arrangements are in progress for securing an improvement in the paper, and therefore in the printing, by 
which I hope the portraits and illustrations may come out better than has hitherto been the ease. There has 
been much delay and‘ irregularity in the publication of the Review. It has gone to press on the 1st or the 2nd, 
but owing to the fact that the circulation has never fallen below 50,000, and that we are now printing 60,000, 
it has not been issued to the public until the 8th, the roth, or even the 12th. In future, even when we attain 


a circulation of 100,000, which a kindly critic has predicted for the Review, I hope it will always be out by 
the 6th at the latest. 


The success which has attended this new venture has led to the publication of the Revue des Revues in 
Paris, and the appearance of a weak imitation in the Z#erary Digest of New York. Other publications of the 
same kind are already being projected. The jealousy with which our Review was regarded by the older maga- 
zines is dying away. The principle of returning good for evil has triumphed, and even the most hostile pub- 
lisher is learning to appreciate the policy by which we have rewarded his menaces of litigation by the boon of 
an unexampled publicity for his wares, given “free gratis and for nothing.” 









All the features of the Review which have given it its distinctive character will be continued and 
strengthened, The “ Practical Suggestion ” of our first number will be developed into a permanent depart- 
ment, under the head of “ Friends in Council,” and no effort will be spared to extend the scope and increase 
the efficiency of our Association of Helpers, from which, indeed, much may grow. 


The experience gained by the five numbers which we have now brought out, convinces me that it is 
simply impossible to cope with the periodicals of the world in a Review appearing only once a month, 
he enlargement already announced has already proved inadequate. Nothing short of the publication of a 
real Fortnightly Review will enable me to do more than touch with the tip of my fingers the constantly 
increasing mass of the periodical literature of the world, especially that most important section which deals 
more directly with the amelioration of the moral and material condition of mankind. 
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MOWBRAY HOUSE, 


ee DING immediately behind the Temple Station, at the corner of Norfolk-street, which connects | 
J the Victoria Embankment with the Strand, Mowbray House is most conveniently situated, and is easy 
to be found by the most inexperienced stranger. 


The office of the Review or Reviews is on the second floor, which is reached by a lift constantly 


| in service. On publishing day, the trade will be supplied from the basement, to which entrance is had 
from the Embankment. 











Business hours from nine to six ; on Saturday from nine to one. The best time to call to find m 


in is from twelve to one; but Helpers and others are asked, when possible, to write making a 
appointment beforehand. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


HE glories of May-day have long since 
departed, and no jocund crowd of revellers 
will to-morrow celebrate the festival of spring beneath 
the flower-crowned May-pole. But this month wit- 
nessed in London, in strange, unexpected fashion, 
what may be the germ of a new May-day in the 
making. On Primrose-day the decoration of the 
base of the statue of Lord Beaconsfield at West- 
minster with the yellow flower that the Primrose 
League has dedicated to his memory, was the 
occasion for a popular gathering which encourages 
the hope that ere long we may see some revival of 
the beautiful and suggestive festival of the month of 
May. The growing taste for flowers on the part of 
all classes is, perhaps, the most marked of the minor 
social changes of the last ten years. The immense 
popularity of Primrose-day, and the delight which 
even political opponents took in the picturesque 
effect of the celebration at Westminster, would seem 
to show that the habit of offering floral tributes to 
the statues of eminent statesmen may yet become 
naturalized amongst us. If the Palmerston statue 
had been done up in roses the crowd would probably 
have been just as great and quite as enthusiastic. 
The instinct which makes the Church cover the Mary 
altar with spring flowers in the month of May is so 
deeply seated in the human heart as to demand 
expression even by such strange devices as the 
celebration of the Festival of the Primrose in 
honour of a man whose memory is more or less 
obnoxious to one half the nation. 
The merry, the jocund month of 
ae: May brings this year anything but 
jocund mirth to the Governments of Europe. Fora 


London, April 30, 1890. 
month past, the authorities at Vienna, at Madrid, and 
at Paris have been preoccupied with preparations 
against the May-day Demonstration in favour of the 
Eight Hours Day. Last year, at the International 
Labour Congress at Paris, it was suggested as a happy 
thought that the workers of Europe should take 
holiday on May-day, in order to assemble in their 
collective millions to demand the Eight Hours 
Day. The experiment was novel, and far in advance 
of the present organisation of the working classes. 
In this country the prospect was not seriously enter- 
tained. In other countries the demonstration 
would have been very partial if the. authorities had 
had the good sense to sit tight and say nothing. 
Even if the workers all turned out, which they would 
not have done—the artisans being by no means 
universally inclined to sacrifice a day’s wages to 
demand what they regard as a utopian dream—they 
would have blown off their steam, and on May 2nd 
everything would have gone on as it did before. 
Fortunately for the success of the demonstration, 
the Governments of Austria and France undertook 
to advertise it regardless of expense. Prohibitions 
were issued, troops were mustered, menaces were 
indulged in, and, in short, the proletariat, which 
contemplated nothing more than a somewhat im- 
posing public meeting, was promised all the thrilling 
excitement of being treated to preparations for the 
suppression of an incipient revolution. 


It is very curious that the two 
capitals in Europe where the demon- 
stration of May-day has been treated as 
a symptom of possible insurrection, are those where 
the International Finance Ring, which is commonly 


The Jew ? 
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THE PROGRESS 


but unscientifically confounded with the Jews, is 
practically supreme. Both at Vienna and at Paris, as 
we are constantly being reminded by M. Drumont 
and his ailies, the Jew is the uncrowned king alike of 
Empire and Republic. English visitors to Paris this 
Easter have been amazed at the extent and the viru- 
lence of the anti-Jewish propaganda. In Vienna 
Jew-baiting has been one of the features of the month. 
At present there seems no reason to think that the 
Eight Hour Movement, even in France and Austria, 
has anything of an anti-Jewish complexion. It 
might, however, easily assume such a phase if M. 
Drumont and his disciples were able to point out that 
the adoption of a policy of repression directed against 
the International of the Workers was confined to the 
Governments, which were mere puppets in the hands 
of the International of Finance. 

Leo the Thirteenth, who, in the 
seclusion of the Vatican, studies with 
almost feverish interest the develop- 
ment of the social question, has this month selected 
as his speaking trumpet for addressing mankind the 
somewhat unusual medium of a Mew York Herald 
reporter. It is true this gentleman had one. eminent 
qualification for such a service. He had been 
snubbed by Signor Crispi, and had been telegraphing 
all the evil he could about Italy. There is nothing 
wins a prisoner’s heart so much as abuse of his 
gaoler, and the Pope unbosomed himself with touch- 
ing effusion to his sympathetic interviewer. His 
Holiness first-—metaphorically of course—fell on the 
neck of the Americans and blessed them, “ Pro- 
testants and all.” He complimented the American 
constitution, paid a tribute to the press, and declared, 
“J want Protestants as well as Catholics to esteem 
me.” He will not find it difficult to win the esteem 
of Protestants if he acts up to his declared intentions. 
He declared war against:—(1) Slavery, (2) In- 
human conditions of labour, (3) The standing 
army system of Europe. He was all for arbitration, 
and as for the amelioration of the condition of the 
workman, he said he was about to form committees 
of the social question in every diocese in the world. 
The Bishops are to preside over committees of work- 
ing men and their sympathisers, who are to meet on 
fast days or holidays and to call the toilers together for 
discussion of matters affecting the interests of labour. 


The Pope. 


OF THE Wor LD. 367 


Clearly the Pope is getting in train for summoning 
a world-wide demonstration—say on the first Sunday 
in October—in favour of one day’s restinseven. He 
is the only man living who could evoke such a 
demonstration, and it is quite on the cards that he 
may do it. 

The German Emperor continues to 
excite and interest the world. During 
his visit to Bremen, on April 21st, he made one of 
those short speeches of his which vibrate through 
Europe. In the previous month he told us how he 
meditated on the politics of the world on the quarter- 
deck. Last month he again took us back to the 
deep sea. Speaking at the banquet on board the 
North German Lloyd steamer Fu/da, he said :— 


As a friend of maritime affairs, I follow the phenomena 
of Nature. When I sailed the Baltic with a squadron for 
the first time the question of a change of course arose. 
The change was made, but the ships were separated in 
the fog in consequence. Suddenly the German flag 
emerged from the mist high above the clouds—a sur- 
prising sight, which filled all of us with admiration. 
Later, the whole squadron, accurately steering its new 
course, emerged after the fog had blown off. This seemed 
to me a sign. Whatever dark hours may come to our 
Fatherland, we shall reach our goal by dint of pushing 
forward, according to the grand watchword, “We 
Germans fear God, and nothing else in this world.” 


A ruler who sees signs in this fashion is perhaps 
not rare. A ruler who in these sceptical days dares 
speak of them in this fashion has hitherto been 
unknown. It is magnificent, but it is very risky. 
Not even the German flag above and the indomitable 
German heart below can make the steaming at full 
speed through a fog other than a very hazardous 
proceeding. 


The Kaiser, 


Gen. Von Caprivi made his maiden 
speech on April 15th to the Prussian 
Chamber. “ Prince Bismarck,” he said, 
“whose fostering care, genius, iron will, and intense 
patriotism had made the German Empire strong 
enough to resist the force of wind and weather—had 
retired from public life. But by a most particularly 
gracious dispensation of Providence, the personality 
of our young and august Monarch was made con- 
spicuously manifest. That personality was now 
about to assert itself.” Beside a force like Prince 
Bismarck’s, so self-dependent and single-minded as 
was his way of thinking, the ideas and wishes of 
others were thrust into the background. The 
Emperor was about to change all that. It would be 


The New 
Chancellor. 
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his first care to give each of the Ministers greater 
independence and individual prominence, and each 
member of the Prussian Cabinet would now be 
restored to a footing of Constitutional equality, and 
direct responsibility to the Crown. In other words, 
Prince Bismarck, who was the first, is to be the last 
German Prime Minister, in an English sense. The 
Kaiser is now to be his own Prime Minister, so that 
‘the evolution of Constitutionalism in Germany may 
be said to have sustained a check by the dismissal of 
Prince Bistraarck. 

For dismissal: it is, Prince Bis- 
marck himself being responsible for 
the cruel phrase. The old Chan- 
cellor, who left Berlin, as he grimly said, with all the 
honours of a first-class funeral, no sooner reached 
his rural retreat at Friedrichsruhe than he began to 
prepare for his resurrection. Amid much that is 
confused in the current rumours, it seems plain that 
Bismarck is chafing at his “dismissal,” and that he is 
impelled to take an active part in opposition to the 
new régime by sincere alarm at the way in which the 
Kaiser is “ rusbing things,” and by bitter personal re- 
sentment. If Bismarck were five years younger, he 
might triumph as the leader of a hostile parliamentary 
party. But if he is right in believing that he has 
only two more years to live, nothing but a serious 
crisis in Europe or in Germany will bring him back. 
If Germans were to find themselves menaced by 
foreign war or threatened by intestine revolution, 
they would instantly send for their Pomeranian 
Coriolanus. But at present his activity seems but to 
advertise at once his resentment and his impotence. 


The Old Chan- 
eellor. 


For twelve years Prince Bismarck 

care has turned a deaf ear to the wiles 
of the interviewer. But sweet are 

the uses of adversity, and the Mew York Herald, 
which has this month landed the Pope, has achieved 
the greater triumph of interviewing Prince Bismarck. 
The great man talked excellent good sense, and his 
discourse upon the folly of interfering with the free 
demonstration of May 1 was admirable. “If I were 
still a Minister,” he said, “I would abstain from in- 
terference, and carry out a policy of observation. 
“Awkward attempts to prevent mischief are often the 
sole reason of the mischief existing. To take every 
possible precaution against every possible evil is some- 
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times to suffer more ill than if you calmly waited the 
issue.” The struggle between capital and labour is, said 
Bismarck, in its nature eternal, being, indeed, the 
condition of all progress. It can ‘be avoided only 
by slavery. Socialism is a species of slavery—a sort 
of penitentiary system. How true that last remark 
of Bismarck’s is, no one who has not been in prison 
can properly understand. I remember waking the 
first morning ‘in Coldbath Field Gaol with a strange 
sense of being transported into a kingdom of realised 
socialistic ideals— perfect equality, regular rations, 
uniform clothing, diffused warmth—and no liberty ! 

Prince Bismarck’s remarks on the 
——— Gangers of popular Government are 

equally noteworthy and characteristic. 
Owing to the idiotic prejudice which leads our news- 
papers for the most part to boycott each other, the 
following passage will pic_ably have missed the eye 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine Englishmen out of 
every thousand. Speaking of the working of the 
system under which Government is carried on by the 
rivalries of parties, Prince Bismarck said :— 


In their greed for and pursuit of votes they do not keep 
before their minds the danger and suffering civilised 
society would be exposed to when ruled by the least 
educated and least intelligent portion of the population, 
whose ignorance is easily led by any eloquent liar, whose 
stock-in-trade is ‘the thousand natural ills that flesh is 
heir to,” for which they will denounce any existing Go- 
vernment as responsible, while they themselves ind 

in large promises at cheap rates. That is what I con- 
Sider being a liar. The mob is a sovereign that needs 
flattery as much as any Sultan. Socialism will give a 
good deal of trouble yet. Governments have sometimes 
been reproached with the lack both of energy and of 
tenderness. I do not call it tenderness if a manis a 
coward and yields to the pressure of a manifestation. 
It is sometimes true benevolence to shed blood—the 
blood of a riotous minority—in the defence of a 

loving and law-abiding majority. The first requisite in a 
Government is energy—not to be a time-server—not to 
sacrifice the future to an arrangement of convenience 
purely temporary. A Government should be steadfast. 
The firmness, indeed, the fierceness of the ruling power, 
is a guarantee of peace both abroad and at home. A 
Government always ready to yield to a majority, either 
local or temporary, Parliamentary or riotous, and which 
keeps up its authority by concessions, each one of which 
paves the way for a new concession, is in a sore strait. 


M. Constans shows but little sym- 

M. Constans. pathy with Prince Bismarck’s phi- 
losophy. His measures against the 

anticipated riots in Paris have been taken with the 
thoroughness of a general face to face with am 
imminent insurrection. Paris to-night is in military 
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occupation. All the vital points are guarded by 


‘goldiery. Troops of cavalry are kept in readiness to 


sweep the streets. A marquis and Louise Michel 
‘have been arrested. One thousand four hundred 
street vendors have been clapped into cells as a 
measure of precaution, and all but a handful of 


chairs have been removed from the Champs Elysée. 


Cavalry cannot charge with advantage over an 
avenue sown by garden seats. Domiciliary visits 
have been made by thé police, iron-tipped cudgels 
are said to have been discovered, and M. Constans has 
avowed his intention of seizing the present opportunity 
to clear out of Paris some four or five thousand 
foreign revolutionists who have hitherto found refuge 
in the French capital. That is bad news for us, for 
most of these rapscallions will come over to Leicester- 
square. 

No one knows what will happen 
in Germany. A friend who has just 
had long conversations with the 
German Socialist leaders, declares that they are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the Berlin Conference, and 
utterly distrustful of the Kaiser. They have not yet 
forgotten the threat,to Shoot the Westphalian miners, 
and they are inclined to believe that so far as an 
International Conference would have helped labour, 
it would have been more helpful at Berne in free 
Switzerland rather than in Berlin under the shadow 
of the Empire. Meanwhile, the young Emperor goes 
his way undaunted. He issues his decrees with the 
sublime confidence of a Czsar born in the purple. 
His rescript against luxury in the Army was one of 
those declarations of policy worthy of the bravest of 
the Hohenzollerns. ‘TI heartily wish that each one 
of my officers may enjoy himself after having done 
his duty; but the increase of luxury in the Army 
must be put a stop to.” Equally peremptory, although 
perhaps less in accordance with the family, was his 
decision against any interference with the May-Day 
celebration. He has been speech-making at Bremen, 
exchanging visits with the Queen, sending cannon to 
Capt. Wissmann, and generally bustling round in a 
fashion that is utterly destructive to the peace of 
mind of all the oid ladies of Europe. To those 
to whom politics are but as the drama of existence, 
Wilhelm II. is at present by far the most popular 
actor on the boards. 


The Presence of 
the Unknown. 
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France, which for fifty years w2* 
te oad soy the Sarah Bernhardt of the European 
theatre, is now little better than a 
general utility nonentity in the contemporary drama. 
Paris is still the great gossip-shop of the world, but 
she produces neither statesmen, ideas, nor even 
dramatic situations. So dull has been the Freach 
record for the month, that for the only item of interest 
— if we except the preparations against the May Day 
Demonstration—we have to go all the way to the West 
Coast of Africa, where the French garrison on the 
borders of Dahomey has experienced a smart reverse 
at thehands of the Amazons. Kotonou and Porto Novo 
are worth about as little as any spots on the Gulf of 
Guinea. But it is a point of honour to keep the 
tricolour flying, and the French Government has not 
even the courage frankly to admit a reverse which 
the more candid correspondent of the Zemps tele- 
graphed on April 21 from Kotonou :- - 


A French reconnoitring force of 350 men encountered 
yesterday morning, when seven kilométres from Porto 
Novo, the Dahomeyan troops commanded by | King 
Badazin. After stubborn fighting, lasting two and a-half 
hours, the French column fell back on Porto Novo, fol- 
lowed by the Dahomeyans over one half of the distance. 


A touch of humour is added to the situation by the 
letter from the King of Dahomey, in which he, the 
heir of all the savageries of Africa, upbraids Presidemt 
Carnot, the heir of all the courtesies of Europe, with 
not knowing how to behave, inasmuch as he never 
sent him condolences on the death of his father! 
The other Powers were more punctilious, and 
France must{ now suffer for her bad manners. 
The affair is without importance, but it is to be hoped 
that it will not lead to the extinction of the solitary 
State which continues to make practical proof of the 
martial aptitude and physical vigour of the weaker 


sex. 
The sensation of the beginning of 
= yom aay the month was the sudden resolve 


of Emin Pasha to enter the German 
service and return to the central regions of Equatorial 
Africa.. As this is dealt with at some length else- 
where, it only need be mentioned here as an instance 
that even in the matter of African incident Germany 
leaves France far behind. Mr. Stanley’s return to 
England was the most notable incident at the end.of 
the month. His welcome has been as hearty as it 
has been well-deserved. There is a general expecta- 
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tion that he will return.to Africa to undertake the 
government of the dominions leased to the British 
African Company. But that is in the future. For 
the moment he is being lionized to the limit of 
human capacity, and in May all the world will be 
devouring his book. It promises to be the most 
interesting of all his writings. His last sojourn in 
the wilderness has ripened his mind and matured his 
judgment, and the passages in the book which will 
be most prized will not be those describing his 
adventures, but the chapter in which he sums up his 
judgment upon men and things, and donning the 
mantle of the seer, forecasts the future of Africa and 
her dark-skinned sons. 

It is announced that the British East Africa Com- 
pany have succeeded in making arrangements which 
place the whole of Uganda within the British sphere 
of influence. It is to be hoped that Lord Salisbury 
has made terms betimes with the headstrong young 
ruler at Berlin. Otherwise there is nothing but trouble 
awaiting both Powers from the scramble for the Equa- 
torial heart of Africa. Further South the Portuguese 
appear to havesuffered reverses in theirattempt to force 
their authority upon the tribes betweent he coast and 
LakeNyassa. MajorSerpa Pinto has arrived at Lisbon, 
but the temporary effervescence occasioned by our 
action in the Shiré uplands appears to have died away. 
Mr. Goschen has at last had his 
opportunity asa financier. This year 
he has had a surplus of £3,000,000 to distri- 
bute, and in: a singularly interesting Budget speech 
he explained how singularly little he proposed to 
do with it. His Budget, though ingenious and 
characteristic, has failed to impress the popular 
imagination. Composed of a multiplicity of small 
proposals, its general effect is disappointing. Here 
is a brief summary of his scheme :— 


The Budget. 


Increases of Taxation. Reductions of Taxation. 





Foreign spirits, 6d. per Abolition of gold and 
gallon. sseseeeceseees $223,000 silver plate duty .. 4 200,000 
British spirits, 6d. per Reduction of tea duty, 
gallon......csccncaem — 695,000 ad, per ID. <..00.08 1,500,000 
Reduction of currant 
duty from 7s. to 2s. 
a, eee 210,000 
Decrease of house duty 
on houses from £20 
WENO Seeisissccce 540,000 
£918,000 42,450,000 
| Bites 5 canteen 





In addition to the above actual alterations in the 
taxation of the country, Mr. Goschen made the fol- 
lowing propositions :— 





OF REVIEWS. 
Increased Expenditure. Transfer to Local Authorities, 

On building barracks ... £300,000 The new spirit tax ...... 8, 
Increased grant to vo- Last mrad poi beer duty fashions 

WOMUIEB: Saccisessaceccoces 100,000 
Reduction of Imperial 1,304,000 

POSTAGE .orccscrereeeecee 80,000 

£480,000 


The chief impression produced by the above 
scheme is caused by the twopence off the tea duty, 
the £80,000 sacrificed in order to place our colonists 


in the position of foreigners, and the addition of 
sixpence to the spirit duty. 


It would, perhaps, be more correct 
to say that the financial sensation 
produced by Mr. Goschen’s Budget 
proposals were entirely thrown into the shade by the 
moral impression produced by his very sensational 
representation of the “rush to alcohol,” which he 
declared had accompanied the revival of trade. No 
doubt a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who owes 
41,800,000 of his surplus to the increased con- 
sumption of intoxicants, felt bound to give the toper 
full credit for value received, but he overdid his part. 
No doubt it is somewhat disheartening to discover 
that the progressive diminution in the consumption of 
strong drink upon which all temperance reformers 
have been so much flattering themselves of late years 
could not stand the test of a revival of prosperity. 
But the facts are not so black as they appear at first 
sight. Supposing that we take the increase of 
41,800,000 in the revenue from intoxicants to 
represent an increased expenditure of twice that 
amount, or, as nearly as possible, £10,000 per day, 
what does that come to? Less than threepence a 
day extra spent in drink by a million moderate 
drinkers would realise the sum. The most sanguine 
teetotaler knew that, notwithstanding the progress of 
the temperance reformation, there are still several 
millions who would gladly drink more if they could 
get the chance. There is, therefore, no need for 
discouragement. A revival of trade also naturally 
brings the toper to the fore. The teetotaler is less 
affected by bad times than the drinker. What regular 
employment there is goes to the steady man. When 
bad times come it is the toper who goes first to the wall. 
Hence, paradoxical though it may appear, good times 
always increase the spending power of the toper out of 
proportion to thatof the sober man. The latter may 
geta rise of wages, but the former passes from no 
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wages at allto a regular income. Hence the so-called 
“rush to rum,” which in reality only means that the 
unemployed fringe once frozen out by lack of work 
has reacquired capacity for absorbing moisture. 

The result, however, of this mis- 


The War : , 
sqntaut' the conception will be to strengthen the 
Publican, handofthe Reformer. Lord Randolph 


Churchill has taken up his parable 
against the “Trade,” and, judging from his article 
in Mr. Grove’s newly-started halfpenny weekly, 
promises to out-do Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the vehem- 
ence of his denunciation of the trade. The chief 
point, however, in his latest tirade has been to 
remind us all of the folly of the Reformers, who, in 
1872, indignantly rejected the Licensing Bill, which, 
if it had been. carried, would by this time have 
reduced the number of public-houses from 100,000 
to 32,000. On the 2gth he introduced his Licensing 
Bill to the House of Commons in a speech notable 
chiefly for the vehemence with which it denounced 
intemperance and asserted the right of the publicans to 
compensation. So long as Reformers scout the idea 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, and the Trade 
regards every attempt to diminish the sale of drink 
as a capital crime, the publican will remain master 
of the situation. At present, however, he is being 
sorely pressed, his citadel is being approached by sap 
and mine. The Welsh Sunday Closing Committee ap- 
pointed to condemn the law has blessed it altogether, 
and recommended that it should be made more 
stringent. Parliament has read a second time a Bill 
making Sunday closing permanent in Ireland and 
making a further inroad upon the sale of drink by 
proposing to close the public-houses at nine on 
Saturday night. Mr. Goschen has clapped an extra 
sixpence a gallon on spirits, and in the background 
Local Control grows ever more menacing. Ifoncea 
practical arrangement can be arrived at as to com- 
pensation, something may be done. Till then 
“ confiscation” blocks the way. 

It may appear a wild dream to 

Mr. Parnell’s imagine Sir Wilfrid Lawson proposing 
Right-About- ; 

Pace. to compensate the publicans and 

perpetuate them as a permanent and 

necessary element of the body politic. But it would 

be no more startling transformation than that which 

was watched with speechless surprise, not unmingled 
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with dismay and even horror by some in the House 
of Commons this month when Mr. Parnell unfolded 
his scheme for the settlement of the Irish land 
question. Mr. Parnell is inscrutable as the sphinx, 
and almost as ruthless. He had given notice of an 
amendment proposing to read Mr. Balfour’s Land 
Bill a second time that day six months. Expectation 
was on tiptoe when he arose. Consternation was on 
the face of every member of the Opposition when 
he sat down. For Mr. Parnell succeeded in the 
course of less than half an hour in stultifying his 
party by a speech which, although it may be absolutely 
correct and perfectly sound, was in the - most 
flagrant antagonism to the whole spirit of the agita- 
tion which he has hitherto directed. Mr. Gladstone’s 
face was a study during its delivery, while the less 
mobile countenance of Mr. Morley testified, only less 
strongly, to the universal sensation of stupefying 
dismay. Mr. Michael Davitt, who, I am glad to 
hear, is about to publish the Zadour World next 
month in London, watched the scene from the 
gallery with blank and undisguised consternation. He 
had told the Parnell Commission that Mr. Parnell 
was a Conservative. He hardly expected such an 
overwhelming confirmation of the truth of his state- 
ment. 

The old accepted orthodoxy used to be 
among Mr. Parnell’s followers, that Irish 
landlordism was doomed; that the land- 
lords must go; that the dual ownership must disappear, 
giving place to a peasant proprietorship or a nation- 
alized system of land tenure ; that the tenants, large 
and small, were rackrented by uppressive landowners, 
as corollary from which it followed that any sug- 
gestion that the landlord should be compensated 
for a remission of unjust rent by the State was 
the height of folly, the very monstrosity of political 
criminality. All that was most firmly believed to be 
the true, orthodox and catholic faith which it was 
necessary for any one to hold who hoped to be 
admitted into the Parnellite fold. Imagine, then, the 
blank amazement with which the House heard 
Mr. Parnell repudiate each and all of these pro- 
positions, and wound up by an explicit proposal to 
compensate the landlords by a State loan for the 
reduction of their rents! Mr. Parnell said, in plain 
English, that the Irish resident landowners must be 
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preserved ; that there was no need for abolishing dual 
ownership ; ‘that the establishment of peasant pro- 
prietorship was neither expedient nor possible ; that 
45 per cent. of the Irish tenants, including all the 
larger farmers, had no grievances left to be redressed ; 
and that all that remained to complete the settlement 
of the land question was to adjust a dispute in- 
volving 30 per cent. between the landlords and their 
smaller tenants. He therefore proposed that the 
State should lend the landlords a sum equal to 
twenty years’ purchase of the 30 per cent. reduction 
at 2} percent. After which, there will be no more 
land question in Ireland | 
No comment of mine can 
add to the significance 
of such a_ recantation 
from such a man on such fis: 
an occasion. 





Home Rule Mr. Parnell 
in excelsis had consulted 
—or in 

extremis. no one —at 
least no man—among all 
those who were supposed 
to be in his confidence. 
Mr. Dillon, who has just 
returned from a tour 
round the world in time 
to hear this strange anti- 
climax ; Mr. W. O’Brien, 
who has just achieved a 
notable literary success 
by his prison novel, 
‘‘When we were Boys” ; 
Mr. Sexton, who may 
possibly be installed as - 
Mr. Parnell’s successor before the Session closes ; 
Mr. Morley, the official link between the English and 
Irish Home Rulers,—were all left equally uninformed 
as to the line which their chief was taking. This, 
surely, is the principle of Home Rule carried to the 
very extreme reductio ad absurdum. It reminds us 
of the familiar description of the anarchy that pre- 
vailed in Ireland a long time ago, when every one 
did what seemed right in his own eyes. In 1515, so 
ran the old record, “‘ There.be in sixty counties some 
sixty chief captains, some kings, some princes, some 
dukes, each of whom obeyeth to no other temporal 
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person save only to himself that is strong.” Mr. 
Parnell is the legitimate descendant of these sixty 
chief captains. It is, however, much to be desired 
that Home Rulers should not detest the Union so 
much as to be so incapable of union among them- 
selves on so vital a matter as that of Irish land. 
The debate on the second reading 
Mr. Som of Mr. Balfour’s Bill, which closes to- 
criticisms, ™orrow, brought forth one remarkable 
speech in addition to that of Mr. Parnell. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s support of the measure was so quali- 
fied with candid but caustic criticism, that Ministers 
must have regretted 
his return from Egypt. 
His chief points were the 
danger of mortgaging 
local resources against the 
protest of their owners, 
and the injustice of con- 
ferring the whole of the 
gigantic boon offered by 
this Bill upon a handful of 
tenants. Mr. Chamberlain 
| fumbled for a moment 
on the fringe of the true 
solution of the agrarian 
question. If we are to 
bribe the Irish into con- 
tentment, we ought at 
least to nationalize the 
bribe. Under the Govern- 
ment Bill a new privileged 
hierarchy is created, 
whose younger sons will 
join the forces of disorder 
on the first opportunity. The true formula for 
Ireland is, “first nationalize the Government and 
then nationalize the land.” 
There has been a slight ripple this 
— in month in the placid, not to say stag- 
nant, waters of Russian life. A trivial 
disturbance in the Universities of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg was magnified by eager correspondents 
into the mutterings of revolutionary agitation. One 
of my helpers, now travelling in Southern Russia, 
writes me in amazement at the ridiculous exaggera- 
tions telegraphed abroad concerning the state of the 























Russian universities. A mere handful of students 


have been punished, and the affair is already almost 
forgotten. Madame Novikoff, who has been ap- 
pointed a Prison Directress by the Emperor, and who 
finds in her duties a congenial field for the exercise 
of her natural compassion and immense energy, 
upbraids me for having contrasted the arrest of 
Madame Tshekihrova with the permission given to 
every Russian subject to address letters to the Tzar. 
You, may write letters, she says, but if you abuse the 
privilege by converting your letter into a vehicle for 
insult, that is another affair. I should have thought 
that.a Tzar stood so high above ordinary men that 
he could have ignored the “insult” of being frankly 
told that, in the opinion of a Madame Tshekibrova, he 
was on the wrong tack. It is so obviously to a ruler’s 
interest to encourage frank confidences on the part 
of his subjects, that it would be wiser to treat the 
diplomatic reticence of the courtier as a greater insult 
than the plain, blunt speech of a man or woman of 
the people. Madame, however, has been sent home 
from St. Petersburg to her native village, and there 
for the moment the matter ends. Incidents of this 
kind always make an exaggerated impression on the 
outside world. In the crypt of the Pantheon in 
Paris, the echoes caused by the slamming of a box-lid 
reverberate as if it were the roar of cannon. To 
outsiders Russia is very like that crypt. 

The Pan-American Conference, 
from which Mr. Blaine hoped such 
great things, has dispersed without 
establishing an Americar Zollverein. The Republics 
agreed to refer minor differences that might arise to 
arbitration, but beyond that the great American idea 
made no progress. It did not deserve a better fate. 
The true basis of union is not continental or hemi- 
spherical, but the national unity that is attested by 
identity of language, literature, law, and religion. 
There is something grotesque in contrasting Wash- 
ington’s advances to Valparaiso to the indifference 
displayed to Melbourne or London. It is with 
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England rather than with the Argentine Republic 
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that arbitration treaties should be made, for these 
islands are the home and cradle of the English- 
We hear with indifference the news 
that the five small Republics of Central America have 
determined to federate. They may do so if they 
please, they lie outside the orbit of our destinies. 
But we grudge every month that passes which does 
not bring us nearer to. the reunion of the two great 
members of the English-speaking family. 


Mr. George Meredith, in a letter 
that will be found elsewhere, ex- 
presses some gloomy misgivings as 
to the incapacity. and general unworthiness of our 
countrymen to take their proper part in the leader- 
ship of their race. I prefer to conclude this month’s 
survey by echoing the more cheerful note which 
Lord Rosebery made audible last week. Speaking 
at the People’s Palace in East London on the 23rd, 
he said :— 


What an enormous influence for good, what a pre- 
ponderating, overwhelming influence for good, must be 
possessed the English-speaking nations in times to 
come! Now it would be well, as some have hoped, that 
that English-speaking influence should all be welded into 
one great league—Australia, Canada, the United States, 
Great Britain, and so forth—and so control the world. 
That may come, but before that can come you must first 
federate yourselves. Before the British Empire can really 
hold out its hand to the United States and say “Let us 
form a league without the voice and permission of which 
no shot shall be fired in anger throughout the world ;” 
before that can take place the British Empire must speak 
as one. Now I do not doubt that in Canada and in 
Australia there are great nations to arise; but however 
great, however powerful they may become, and that is 
the authority which that word “home” gives throughout 
the British Empire. In these islands are the title-deeds 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. In these islands we mean to 
keep them. And no one can take from that Imperial race 
to which you and I and all of us in this hall belong, one 
particle of the historical authority, the Imperial reputa- 
tion, which comes from our descent and the locality we 
inhabit. There will be great names, great heroes, great 
men of genius yet to rise up, both here and in those great 
countries beyond the seas; but whatever men may arise, 
they cannot wipe out those who have gone before them. 
They cannot wipe out in one department Wellington and 
Marlborough and Nelson. They cannot wipe out Shake- 
speare, they cannot wipe out Milton, they cannot forget 
Bacon. These great names belong to the whole English 
trace, but they belong in the first place and especially to 
these islands, which must always be the centre and the 
home of that race, 


The Root and 
Model of the 
English Race. 
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the Review or REVIEWS... 
Tue Hon. Par. Eoan, Cut. . 

This month’ has brought.me a letter trom, one whose 
name is familiar to a 
very wide public. There 
are few who will not be 
interested in seeing the 
neat  caligraphy of the’ 
quondam treasurer of 
the Land League, and in 
glancing at the accom- ~* 
panying reproduction of 
a portrait which has been, 
lent me for the purpose 
by Mr. Michael Davitt. 
Mr. Pat Egan, dates from 
the United States Lega- 
tion, Santiago, the follow- 
ing letter; which is re- 
duced for purposes of 
printing by about one 
half :— 2 


THE - REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


SOME AUTOGRAPHS AND WELCOMES. 


ATHOUT. originally imtending it, the, autograph 
has become one of the characteristic features of 





Whatever may be thought of Pat Egan as a’ politic'an, 
dt'must be admitted that as a neat caligraphist ‘he stands 
at the very top of the tree. 


. ‘Suz Henry Norman, GovERNOR’ OF QUEENSLAND. 
The eet: who surveyed mankind from China to Peru, 
¢ did not take a wider 
sweep than the Review, 
‘which has been welcomed 
equally in Chili and in 
Queensland. Sir Henry 
 Nofman is the first of 
Australian Governors to 
send us a greeting from 
the Antipodes. 


Summerplace, South- 
port, Queensland, 
Feb. 22, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—I have re- 
ceived’ your nete of Jan- 
uary II, and shall be 
very glad to receive the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWs 
regularly. As I only 
receivé here about half a 
dozen of the reviews and 

; -magacines named on 
pages 28 and 29 of your 

‘fitst ‘issue, it, will be a 

_., distinct benefit to me 
i! to take in your new pub- 
Tication. 


THE HON. PATRICK EGAN, 
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72 
THE Revs. Dr. ALLON AND Dr. CLIFForRD. 


In sending their adhesion to the memorial about the 
penny postage, the Rev. Dr. Clifford and the Rev. Dr. 
Allon both send me kindly greetings about the REview. 
Dr. Allon, who was for many years the editor of the 
British Quarterly, writes :—. 


May I take this opportunity of thanking you for the 
Reviews. I have looked through each number with 
interest. Although I see as many periodicals as ‘it is 
perhaps good for a man to see, it is yet an advantage to 
be directed to what might otherwise be missed, and that 
it would be a loss to miss. Heartily wishing you all 
success, 

1 am, faithfully yours, 


Moss, Ate 
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SoME AUTOGRAPHS AND WELCOMES. 


Dr. Clifford, who is one of the foremost Baptists in the 
world, sends us this kindly and emphatic word of 
encouragement :— 

Let me add a word of liearty thanks for your REVIEW 
or Reviews. It is a signal service to men like myself, 


who wish to read everything and cannot, and therefore 
require help in making selections. I appreciate it more 


- and more. 


From A Swiss PRISON. 


The following autograph of a prisoner for conscience | 
gake comes to me'from Major Clibborn, of the Salvation 


. Army, whom the Swiss, paying the scantiest regard to the 


rights of British citizens, or the provisions of treaties, 
have clapped into Neuchatel! gaol. 


fe ee 
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Mr. Clibborn comes from a highly respectable Quaker 
family in the north of Ireland, and thus -by descent 
as well as by conviction can suffer gladly in the cause 
It is, surely, an infamy that 





of religious freedom. 
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Englishmen should be clapped into gaol merely for 
preaching the Gospel, and if our zeal for liberty of 





MAJOR CLIBBORN. 


conscience and the rights of British citizens were a 
reality, so great an outrage as this would not have passed 
without indignant notice. 

Mark Twain. 

“From grave to gay.” After this greeting from gaol a 
word of recognition from the first living humourist of 
America. The following is a slightly reduced facsimile 
of the handwriting of the author of .the “ New Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” :— 
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PENNY POSTAGE FOR THE 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


TWOPENCE HALFPENNY TO-DAY—A PENNY TO-MORROW. 


W* have this month to rejoice over the recognition of 
the justice of the plea, which we have pressed since 
our first number, in favour of a reduction of the excessive 
postage-rates between Britain and her colonies. 
Everyone on hearing Mr. Geschen’s announcement, 
hastened to congratu.ate Mr. Henniker Heaton, to 
whose weariless pertinacity the public quite rightly 
attributed the Ministerial concession. We then learnt 


_ that Mr. Raikes had leen so completely converted, 


he had come to believe that it was he and not Mr. Heaton 
who had been pressing in season and out of season for 
the reduction in the 
postage, his repeated 
declarations against 
the change notwithstand- 
ing. The conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus - was 
nothing to it. Saul, at 
least, never persuaded 
himself that he had not 
held the clothes of the 
young men who stoned 
Stephen. If Mr. Raikes 
had been in his place he 
would have told Cornelius 
that it was Stephen who 
had stoned him. A truce, 
however, to poor Mui. 
Raikes, whose pious in 
tentions were buried so 
deep in his own bosom, 
that no one, not even his 
own tongue, seemed to 
be acquainted with them, 
and let us see what Mr. 
Henniker Heaton has to 
say after his victory. In 
answer to my inquiry, he 
replies as follows :— 

DEAR MR. STEaD,—It 
is stated that I ought “to 
rest and be thankful ” for 
the concession given by 
Mr. Goschen. By the 
same post that brought 
me your congratulations, VA 
I received the follow'ng 
pleasant and _ touchiig 
post-card :—“ There is a 
particular young lady 
friend of mine in Australia 
and in her name and my 
own I thank and congratulate you on the reduction in 
postage. I shall be able to write to her weekly instead of 
ortnightly, and for less cash.” But you appear to think 
that now is the time to “be up and doing,” and I have no 
objection to supplying you with facts which you rightly 
place above everything in the crusade. Let me now ask 
all thoughtful men to remember— 

1. That I simply ask for a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons to inquire into the feasibility and 
cost of establishing penny postage to all parts of the 
empire and to America. 

2. Before that committee I will undertake to prove that 
the initial loss to the revenue will be a ridiculously small 
amount, and will soon be recouped by increase of business. 





3- I will point out that we now have universal penny 
post for newspapers, and that a newspaper 4 oz. in 
weight can be sent to-day fromm London to the antipodes 
(Australia) for 1d., but that a letter the same weight, and 
conveyed by the same train and steamer, costs 4s. I offer 
8d., z.e. 1d. per } oz. for eight letters, the same weight as 
a newspaper that costs Id. for postage. 

4. The calculation that penny postage cannot be 
established on account of the heavy charge for train 
service by France and Italy of 1d. per letter, is easily 
met. France and Italy charge 1d. per letter for con- 
veying it 1,000 miles, 
from Calais to Brindisi. 
America charges us 3d 
per letter for conveying 
it 3,000 miles (from New 
York to San Frangisco) 
on its way from London 
to Australia. France and 
Italy charge £1 per 
train mile for conveying 
our letters. The actual 
cost is 5s. per train mile. 

5. The Select Com- 
mittee will naturally 
consider the trade of the 
empire, the present rate 
of increase of correspond- 
ence, and the cost. 

6. Our postal corre- 
spondence with Australia 
and with America has 
more than doubled during 
the past ten years. 

7. By our contracts with 
the Orient and P. and O. 
Company with Australia, 
India, and the East, we 
pay them a fixed subsidy 
for all correspondence, 
and it is a matter of no 
importance to them 
whether we place six 
letters or sixty letters 
on board. No increase 
will be made in the cost. 

8. One penny per letter 





conveyed for £2 per ton) 
we shall have £200 per 
ton left for cost of distribution of letters. 

g. To-day the postal authorities only pay 3d. per 
letter for carriage to non-subsidized steamers from 
Liverpool to America ; and less than 1d. per letter for 
carriage to non-subsidized fast steamers from Plymouth to 
New Zealand. Yet the postal authorities say penny 
postage is impossible. 

1o. Up to the present moment the postal authorities 
have declined to furnish statistics to prove penny postage 
would not pay. I have siatistics to prove it will pay as soon 
as they accord me a committee composed of honourable, 
sagacious merchants, and representatives of the people, 
selected from the House of Commons, which, in common 
justice, I must assume will be granted without delay. 


j : is £300 per ton. If we 
pay shipowners £100 per 
ton (ordinary goods being 
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PENNY POSTAGE, 


A MEMORIAL TO HER MAJESTY, 


HE Jubilee of the establishment of the uniform penny 
: as the postage rate for all letters within the limits 
of the United Kingdom has been celebrated by a banquet. 


“Tt is now for us to consider whether it cannot be appro- 


priately commemorated by making a serious and practical 
effort to extend the benefits of that uniform penny postal 
rate to all the English-speaking communities beyond the 
seas. 

‘ Mr. Goschen in his Budget proposes to devote a sum 
of £80,000 this year, and £105,000 hereafter, to remove 
the gross and scandalous anomaly of treating our 
Colonies worse than foreigners, by promising to raise 
them all to the foreign level. This, no doubt, is good so 
far as it goes; but it does not go far enough, and even 
so far as it goes the good intentions of the Government 
will not be operative unless there is a strong expression 
of public opinion in favour of cheap uniform postage on 
both sides of the sea. 

NOT AS FOREIGNERS, BUT AS BRETHREN. 

It is not sufficient to treat our kinsmen in the United 
States, in India, and the Colonies on a mere equality with 
foreigners. One fundamental principle is that they must 
not be treated as foreigners, but as brethren, bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. And the present occasion 
offers all those who wish to affirm their adhesion to the 
yital principle of the solidarity and unity of the English- 
speaking race, whether under the British or the American 
flag, an opportunity that ought not to be lost for securing 
an emphatic expression of public opinion in all the 
English-speaking communities in favour of using the 
Post Office as a’ gréat means of uniting into one family 
the English-speaking world. Not as foreigners, but as 
brethren, should be our watchword all round the world, 
and the outward and visiI< sign of our determination to 
ignore the barriers of distance which are often hetd to be 
insuperable obstacles to the establishment of the union of 


- our folk, is to ignore them on our postal tariffs, by making 


the penny the universal rate of postage throughout the 
English-speaking world. If we cannot do this in so 
small a matter as the postal service, how can we hope to 
overcome the much greater difficulties that confront us 
elsewhere ? 

WILL ENGLAND TAKE THE LEAD ? 

This can only be done by the co-operation of the whole 
English-speaking communities; it is therefore most 
desirable that all those who share this sentiment should 
give formal expression without delay to the faith that is 
within them; such a declaration of opinion would only 
do good and could not possibly do harm. It would 
strengthen the hand of the Government in carrying out 
the tentative proposal of which they have given notice; 
it would give a healthy lead to public opinion in the 
Colonies and in the United States, where they have a 
much larger surplus to dispose of, and they are already 
meditating the adoption of a cheaper postage over sea ; 
and it would at the same time afford an opportunity for 
placing on public record the deep underlying aspirations 
of our people for union all round the world. 

I venture, therefore, to ask for signatures to the 
memorial to the Crown which I| respectfully submit here- 
with for approval. 

A PRACTICAL OBJECT-LESSON. 

The way in which I came to take the initiative in this 

oS en is very simple; when I started the REVIEW OF 

IEWS at the beginning of the year I had the honour 
to receive an assurance from the Prince of Wales that 
“he hoped that I would be successful in accomplishing 
the object which I had in view.” 
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That object was to establish a new and cheaper medium 
of communication between all the widely-scattered mem- 
bers of the English-speaking race. A very short expe- 
rience, however, sufficed to convince me that without 
a very simple and obvious reform, the need for which 
is now frankly recognised by Her Majesty’s Government, 
it is idle to dream of making the mother-country the 
centre from which any such medium of intercommunica- 
tion is issued. 

Were it not that the experience which I have acquired 
ona very small scale has been common to ail classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects, and that the difficulties which 
impede the success of my modest venture perpetually 
affect the whole of the vast commercial interests of the 
Empire, I would not have ventured to say anything on 
the subject. Buta single practical illustration, on how- 
ever small a scale, drawn from personal experience, is 
often so much more effective than any number of general 
statements, that I hope it will not be regarded as pre- 
sumption on my part if I briefly describe the actual result 
of our present. postal rates, which, notwithstanding Mr. 
Goschen’s offer, may still remain unchanged unless 
public opinion expresses itself decisively on the subject. 


HOW OUR POSTAL RATES HANDICAP US. 


There are only three or four nations with whom we are 
in active commercial competition and political rivalry in 
various parts of the world. With Russia we contest the 
Persian, Afghan, and Indian region of Ceatral Asia, with 
Germany the markets of Southern Africa, while France 
and the United States are our rivals in the Farther Fast. 
9 
that so far frém the capital of the British Empire being 
the most convenient centre from which to communicate 
with the English-speaking folk in these quarters of the 
world, it was actually cheaper to despatch letters and 
publications to India from Russia than from England, 
that the English postage to South Africa is nearly 
double that of Germany, that if I wanted to secure a 
circulation through the post in the British Colony of 
Hong Kong it would save me 50 per cent. to post every- 
thing in France, and that if I wrote to the Straits 
Settlements it cost me twice as much to send my letter 
from London as it would do if I transferred my office to 
New York. 

Our Post Office rates have, in fact, destroyed for 
practical purposes the great natural advantages which 
London possesses as the centre and capital of the English- 
speaking world, and transferred the advantages of cheap 
communication to our competitors and rivals. 

This is a serious statement to make, but here are the 
facts, which, although based on my own brief experience 
on a very small scale, are common to the whole 
commercial world. After all, you do not need to drink a 
hogshead of brine in order to know that the sea is salt. 


FAVOURING RUSSIA IN INDIA, 


To have posted 10,000 copies of the first number of 
the REVIEW OF REvIEws to India from London would 
have cost in postage £500, or one shilling per copy, a 
tax of 200 per cent. But if 1 posted them in Russia they 
would have been delivered in India for £200, at fourpence 
a copy, a postal tax of only 40 per cent. as against one of 
200 per cent. levied by the Post Office. The postal tax en 
letters is exactly double. A Russian can write to India 
for 23d., it costs an Englishman 5d. If I had wished to 
post 10,000 circulars to correspondents in Persia—a 
market in which England and Russia eagerly contest 
every point—it would have cost me £62. Ios. to post 
them in London; but if I sent them in bulk to St. Peters- 
burg and posted them in Russia, they would a!l be 
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delivered for £20 16s. 8d.; that is to say, it costs three 
times as much to post circulars to Persia from London as 
from St. Petersburg. 


FRANCE IN CHINA, 

The case as to Australia is quite as bad. To write to 
that new and continental Britain at the Antipodes costs me 
sixpence a letter of half an ounce, and a book packet one 
shilling a lb. if I post them in London, whereas if I post 
them in Germany, they go for 23d. for the letter and 4d. 
forthe book. The Englishman’s missive of affection or 
letter of business is taxed more than Ioo per cent. as 
much as the German’s. In Australia, fortunately, no 
foreign influence rivals ours. But in the Farther East 
France runs us close, and.in South Africa German com- 
petition is keen. Yet our Post Office handicaps our 
correspondence by charging fivepence for every letter to 
Hong Kong and Shanghai, which the French Post Office 
will deliver for 2}d. 





AND GERMANY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


In South Africa the German is pressing us hard. . Her 
commercial travellers are ubiquitous, her spheres of in- 
fluence and her protectorates are crowding our colonies 
in the East and the West, yet when I write to South 
Africa from London each letter costs me fourpence, while 
if I post it at Hamburg it only costs me 24d. Thus alike 
in our own Colonies, and in those Territories where our 
merchants are contending for commercial supremacy, our 
postal rates handicap unfairly those whose interests our 
Post Office ought to be the first to consider. 

It is not surprising that with these several instances of 
the way in which communication between Great Britain 
and Greater Britain beyond the seas is taxed, 100, 200, 
or 300 per cent. above the postage levied by the Post 
Offices of Powers who are our competitors both in 
empir2 and in commerce, that my attention was turned 
to the question of promoting cheaper postage throughout 
the English-speaking world. On this subject I venture to 
set forth some of the salient facts and figures, which 
justify a belief that it is possible to treat English-speaking 
communities a little better than foreign nations without 
incurring a ruinous expense. 


CAN THE PENNY PAY? 


The fundamental principle of Rowland Hill’s great re- 
form, the recognition of which has enabled our Post Office 
to earn a net profit of three millions a year, was that the 
cost of carriage was an inappreciable element in the cost 
of Post Office work. This principle, which was ridiculed 
by the Post Office authorities when first propounded by 
Sir Rowland Hill in relation to the inland post, has never 
obtained recognition as regards the over-sea post. Yet as 
the cost of freight by sea is almost infinitesimal as com- 
pared with the cost of land carriage, the same rule should 
apply with even greater force in the case of ocean-borne 
letters. 

It is, of course, absurd to compare the freight paid on 
merchandise in bulk with the rate that may fairly be de- 
manded for the carriage of letters. But even if fifty times 
as much is charged for the carriage of mail-bags as is paid 
for the most costly merchandise, the cost of carrying the 
letters from here -to Australia would not exceed one 
farthing each. At present postage is sixpence per half- 
ounce for letters, or £1,720 per ton, as against £37 per ton' 
paid for the carriage of newspapers, and £2 per ton for the 
carriage of silk goods, and less than /1 5s. per ton for 
ordinary cargo. 


DISTANCE NO GUIDE TO COST. 


The distance between terminal points supplies no guide 
to the rate of postage. A letter posted in New York for 
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Singapore, is carried for 23d., while one posted in London 
costs 5d., although the’ former has to cross the Atlantic 
before it can take its place in the mail-bags with letters 
on each of which 5d. has been paid. A London news- 
paper costs 13d. postage to Ceylon, but if it is sent 5,000 
miles further, it only costs one penny. A still more strik- 
ing illustration is supplied by the fact that a letter to 
Australia from London costs sixpence, but if it is carried 
by the same steamer a thousand miles further to New 
Caledonia, the postage from London is reduced to 4d., 
twopence less for the longer journey. In some cases the 
postage out costs more, and in some cases less, than the 
postage home. From London to Queensland it is 6d, 
from Queensland to London, 4d.; from London to Fiji, 6d.; 
from Fiji to England, rod. It is further from London to 
Chili and the Argentine Republic than it is to the Cape or 
to Natal, but to the most distant foreign country the 
postage is only 4d., while to the less distant British 
Colony it is 6d. 
FROM THE IMPERIAL POINT OF VIEW. 

But after all the great question is that of the human and 
political importance of recognising the unity of the 
English-speaking world. 

In a well-remembered speech, delivered some years ago, 
the Prince of Wales admirably expressed the true policy 
needed to maintain the unity of the Empire, when His 
Royal Highness remarked that an Englishman at Mel- 
bourne or Cape Town should be regarded as being quite as 
much an Englishman as if he lived in Sussex or in York- 
shire. But so far from this being the case, as Mr. Goschen 
admitted, we have hitherto refused to our fellow subjects 
in British Colonies the facilities which we extend to 
foreigners. If any one wishes to write to the Colonial 
Governors of South Africa and Australia, he has to pay 
6d. a letter, whereas he can write to the Colonial 
Governors of France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland for 4d. 
or 5d. That is, if he isso unfortunate as to be compelled 
to post his letters in London. The French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dutch can write to their Colonists for 
23d.a letter. Ifa foreigner writes to our Colonists he 
only pays 23d., whereas we have to pay 5d. and 6d. if we 
write to our own kinsfolk. So far as postal rates are con- 
cerned, unless Mr. Goschen’s tentative proposals are 
carried into effect, it would bea distinct gain to many 
of our colonists, amounting to an immediate reduction 
of 50 per cent., if the whole of our Colonies passed 
under a foreign flag. At the present moment there 
are no fewer than forty British Colonies and depen- 
dencies whose inhabitants have to pay 23d. more on 
every letter they send home than they would pay if they 
were annexed by France, Germany, or Russia. It is 
cheaper by 50 per cent. to write to the Governor of 
Siberia or the Governor-General of Algeria than it is to 
write to the High Commissioner of the Cape or the 
Viceroy of India. 

EMIGRATION AND THE PENNY POST. 


Prejudicial as these high postal tariffs are to British 
trade, and repugnant as they are to the elementary 
principles of a wise Imperialism, they are still more 
objectionable on the grounds of humanity. While we 
have a congested population in these small islands at 
home, we have vast empty continents waiting for coloni- 
sation at the other side of the world. That which more 
than anything else militates against the popularity of 
emigration is the heart wrench that takes place when the 
emigrant leaves his native land. Half that pang would 
disappear if, wherever the emigrant went, he carried with 
him the penny post. A sixpenny postage minimises 
correspondence and multiplies tenfold the sense of 
separation. No expedient could be devised more certain, 
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first, to increase the hatefuluess of emigration, and then 
to convert fellow-subjects into foreigners and strangers 
than this hateful barrier of a sixpenny postage. These 
emigrants, 3c0,000 of whom go abroad every year, send 
back to their relatives in the old country in driblets of 
post office orders, nearly two-and-a-half million sterling 
per annum, the tribute of affection and the recognition of 
a filial indebtedness on the part of our children over the 
sea to their parents in the motherland at home. Upon 
the letters conveying these remittances our Post Ojfice 
levies tax and toll 109 per cent. higher than the rates 
charged by foreign governments which have no political 
or national interests at stake. No doubt it would be a 
step in the right direction to reduce this to 2$d., but the 
alternative goal of our endeavour will not be reached 
until the penny is the universal postal rate through the 
English-speaking world. The question of cost is not 
serious. If, for instance, Mr. Henniker Heaton in- 
geniously argues to reduce Australian postage from 64d. 
to 23d. costs only £105.000, or £15,000 for each haif- 
penny reduction, it would only cost about £30,009 to 


TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE 


PENNY POSTAGE. 
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reduce it another 13d., and so establish the penny! |] 
makes no difference to the subsidised times how many 
letters are carried. 

Regarded from the point of view of commerce our high 
postage is suicidal: fromthe point of view of the Empire it 
is insanity ; but from the point of view of the family and 
the home it is a crime. 


THE JUBILEE OF TIIE PENNY POST. 


This being the case, I venture to submit with all 
deference to your consideration the urgent importance of 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the Jubilee of the 
establishment of the Inland Penny Post to secure an 
expression of the public at home and over sea in favour 
of the extension of the manifest and manifold advantages 
of the Penny Post to the whole English-speaking world. 

As a means of securing the expression of opinion 1 
propose as a first step, to be followed by a similar action 
in America, to draw the appended memorial to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


QUEEN. 


We, the undersigned, loyal and devoted subjects of your Majesty resident in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, venture, with all respect, to express our earnest desire to strengthen the natural ties which unite 


the English-speaking family all round the world. 


Believing that nothing would tend more to that end 


than the establishment of a Penny Post between the o!d mother-land and the new and vaster Britains thar 
y 


have arisen beyond the seas, we would approach the Throne with the humble but fervent prayer that the 


Jubilee of the Penny Post at home may be commemorated by taking steps to secure as speedily as may 


be the establishment of the Penny Post throughout the English-speaking world, a reform which would 


contribute immensely to the happiness of millions and to the glory of your Majesty’s illustrious reign. 


The memorial to Her Majesty has already received the following signatures : — 


Lorp COLERIDGE, Lorp Cuter Justice or ENGLAND. ' 
CARDINAL MANNING, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Sirk HENRY A. ISAACS, Lorp Mayor. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON, FuLyam PALace 


Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD, CuairMAN OF 


THE INLAND PENNY Post JUBILEE COMMITTEE, 


Sir A. ROLLIT, CHairMAN OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

Mr. BENJAMIN SCOTT, CHAMBERLAIN OF LONDON. 

Mr. BARON HUDDLESTON, Baron or THE EXCHEQUER AND oF TUE HicH Court. 
Sir HENRY HAWKINS, oF tHE Hicnu Court oF JUSTICE. 

Mr. JUSTICE MATHEW, or tHE Hicu Court oF JUSTICE. 

Mr. JUSTICE STIRLING, or THE HiGH Court OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. COMMISSIONER KERR. 


Sir ANDREW CLARKE, Lievt.-GENERAL. 


THE RIGHT Rev. F. A. OCALLAGHAN, Bisuop oF Cork. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
Mr. J. AGAR, Lorp Mayor oF York. 


Mr. A. BAXTER, Mayor oF LONDONDERRY, 


Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


GENERAL BOOTH, or THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D., Unton Cuapet, ISLINGTON, 
Rev. JOHN CAIRNS, D.D., EpinpurGu. 


REv. 


J. CLIFFORD, D.D., WestBourRNE CHAPEL. 


Rev. R. W. DALE, LL.D., BirmMincHAm. 

Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., MANsrieLD CoLLEeGE, OxFonp. 

Rev. H. HANNA, D.D., LL.D., BELrast. 

Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, WeEsLeyAn West Lonpon ii!ss10N. 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., St. JAmEs’s, MARYLEBONE. 

Rev. JOHN McNEILL, ReGenT SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN, 


Rev. DAVID MACRAE, DunDEE. 


Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., City TempLe. 


Rev. W. W. TULLOCH, B.D., Giascow. 
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Accompanying the signatures, some of those who 
signed sent me independent expressions of opinion, from 
which I make the following extracts :— 


Lorp COLERIDGE. 


The Hon. Stephen Coleridge, writing as his father’s 
private secretary, says :— 

“The Lord Chief Justice of England desires me to say 
tat you may append his name to the memorial about the 
penny post, but that he should have preferred to have 
joined in an effort to extend the cheap postage to the 
whole. civilized world, and not merely to the English 
speaking peoples.” 


THE BISHOPS OF MANCHESTER AND OF CoRK. 


The Bishop of Manchester writes :— 

“T do not know whether the State can afford to 
establish a penny post for the whole empire; if it can do 
so, the measure will certainly be to the common good.” 

The Right Rev. Bishop O’Callaghan writes :— 

“The extension of the penny postage to America and 
the Colonies would most certainly bring about a closer 
unionbetween all English-speaking people, and I consider 
#t more feasible and less beset with difficulties than was the 
introduction of the penny post into the United Kingdom.” 


Sir James HANNEN. 


Sir,—I should willingly sign a memorial in favour of 
an uniform postage throughout the English-speaking 


OF REVIEWS. 


world, but I am not able to fix upon a‘penny as the 
proper amount. 

If you should think fit to modify your memorial in this 
respect I should be happy to sign it, but I am probably 
in a minority on this point.—Yours faithfully, 


JAMES HANNEN. 


Mr. G. MEREDITH AND MR. FROUDE. 


Mr. George Meredith sends the following characteristic 
note from his eyrie (n Box Hill :— 


“T sign. But when you say that ‘nothing could tend 
more to unite,’ I am reminded that a manly nation show- 
ing signs of heart and brain, showing courage to face, and 
illumination to see the whole round of questions con- 
tinually coming up to be so!ved or to solve us, is much 
more needed to effect Federation. . . . How can we have 
it with colonies we are not leading intellectually and 
could not physically protect, yet might endanger? 
Examine this people, and ask yourself whether it can be 
called an Imperial people, which potters over the smallest 
of questions offered for solution, lives on patchwork, 
dares not do anything thoroughly, and fawns to the strong 
because it will neither pay money nor undergo discipline 
to pass it through a crisis.” 

Mr. Froude says :— 


“T sign the petition with pleasure. To include the 
colonies within our own postal system will show the 
colonists that we at least do not regard them as foreigners, 
and will form one more of the magnetic links that hold 
us together in spite of political crochetmongers.” 





OUR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. 


SERVICE FOR MAY. 


HE object of the service that is suggested this month for the concerted action of our Helpers is the interrogation 


of the leading people of their locality on the subject of the Penny Postage. 


This is a step in advance beyond 


anything yet submitted to them, and it will afford an excellent test of the capacity, energy, and zeal of those who 


have joined the Association. 


Wherever there is only one Helper in any town or district, he is requested to obtain the signature of the leading 


citizens to the suggested memorial, or a statement of their reasons for refusing to sign it. 


A reprint of the article 


“ How to Celebrate the Jubilee of the Penny Post,” with a form of the suggested memorial, should be sent to, or left 


with, the ten or twelve most influential persons in the district, with a request for their signature. 


Say, for instance 


with the following :—(1) The Mayor, (2) the Town Clerk, (3) the Chairmen of the County Councils, (4) the School 
Board, (5) the Board of Guardians, (6) the Conservative Association, (7) the Liberal Association, and (8) of the local 
Bench, (9) the Vicar and the leading Nonconformist ministers, (10) the editors of local papers, (11) the leading 
trades unionists, (12) the most influential woman, and so forth. 


If any Helper shrinks from essaying what appears so formidable a canvass, I have to ask that he will imme- 


diately. advise me of the fact 


If he does not decline service, I shall expect from him, on or before the 2!st instant, 


a return enclosing the slips with the signatures of those who have signed the memorial, specifying the status of each 
below his signature, and a brief statement as to why the others withheld their names to the proposed memorial. 
From. the returns so made up it will be possible to form an idea of how many Helpers really mean to help in 


carrying out the design with which the Association was started. 


In towns where there are more Helpers than one, it is most desirable that they should meet before taking any 


steps, and that the work should be distributed amongst them. Every Helper has the name and address of all the 
other: Helpers in his district, and a concerted action would immensely simplify matters as well as overcome much of 
the difficulties with which an isolated Helper has to deal. For simplification of correspondence it would be well if 


the:Iocal Helpers should, at their first meeting, appoint a Secretary, to whom all communications for that district 
should be addressed. 
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THE SUPPLY OF LITERATURE TO WORKHOUSES. 


INFORMATION RECEIVED DURING APRIL FROM OUR HELPERS. 
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| | 
Name of Workhouse. |{nm'tes. | Men. | Women. | Children. Periodicals. Newspapers. Toys, &c. 
ND. | | i | 
Bath ee castopeiuaec iaahbael Néateaind 700 200 | 250 230 | Several monthly. | Daily occasionally. _—_ childrens’ maga- 
| rine. 
Boston . Mgiaipieitivass 153 Ior | 60 82 | None. | Very few. Very few of either, 
pen Y, * near r Leeds A 120 95 25 Irregular, 4 0r 5 local. Some at’ Christmas, 
kg aaa 830 49° 40 60 | Good supply of old, Good but irregular. Sufficient. 
Buriva-on-Trent ves Sas ene pe . | Library. | Good supply. Good supply. 
Cockermouth ........ oceeeteseeeaceseess 150 69 64 rounders Fairly good. Fairly good. pm at district 
| school. 
154 51 42 61 A good many. Local weekly, some dailies | 
every day. | Sufficient. 
139 47 50 42 Well supplied. Well supplied. | Plenty of toys, &e. 
304 151 89 64 Good supply. Good supply. Not mentioned. 
1200 300 | 400 30 Very Seon, Inadequate, Not mentioned. 
Not veal Limited. Limited. Toys at Christmas. 
| | A Require picture-books. 
Guildford ecsdead shteneaecsite - Not |given.' oe Fairly good. Fairly good. | Not stated. 
Hailshaw 150 | Notd ivided. A few. 6 religious. Small stock. 
Hartlepool ...... .... 280 | Mostl y aged. 66 Library 100 books. os | Have cricket and treats, 
Haverford West 113 34 | 66 B Fairly well. Fairly well. Fairly well. 
ereford ........4+8 199 77 | 57 53 Fairly well. Fairly well. Not stated. 
Holbeck, near Leeds 88 55 19 14 None to depend on. Do. At Christmas. 
Islington, St. Mary’s .. Not |given. ose Fairly well. Fairly well. 
Kennington Lane, Lambeth . 1050 | Mostly elderly Have boxes at Waterloo | Station, which bring in a | tolerable supply. 
King’s Lynn .......c0ceeseeteeees 131 44 | uu 7 interesting. 2 weekly, 1 daily. ike more coloured 
| | picture-tooks. 
Kingston ....... sisilehiaiaiai emia oni 421 204 166 44 | 30 monthly. | Good supply. 2 ag picture. 
| | ooks. 
522 231 | 287 4 | 9 monthly. 30 daily, 19 weekly. Not stated. 
3272 1363 1563 346 | 230 monthly. 250 weekly. Not enough to 
Macclesfield ... - 301 mt} 108 52 | Good supply. Fairly good. Not mention 
Nottingham ......ccsssseeseeee seers 739 300 | 321 55 | § monthly. | Good supply. Have rocking-horses and 
| ames. 
Patterspring .....ccccccoresee sseceeee 50 15 | 30 5 3 Gosp None. ot mentioned. 
Ripon re Not lsiven. ‘ee pa | Holersoly well off. 
Rhee. 425 220 164 4u Good library. | No daily or weekly. Have some, 
Royston ... ose | oe ens Very well supplied. u 
Scarboro’. Not |given. “ we | Fairly good. Fairly good. 
Sheppy... 150 65 | 45 40 Well supplied. ; Well supplied. Have toys and treats, 
Stone ‘ 124 - ese « | Sufficient, but not regular. 
Tavistock . ‘si met ue «« | A number monthly. Sufficient daily. 
Tendring ..: 183 | 73 45 60 | 8 monthly. None. Not enough. 
Tiverton ....00 ceesscaeseessereesee renee 128 | 50 38 49 | 5 or 6 monthly. 5 or 6 weekly. ae oe 4 supply. Toys toe 
| | rai 
Tisbury  ....cc.ccccorevese eecccee = given. | ar .. | Fairly good. Fairly good. 
TES ic. vcskessctsaass 66 66 { Illustrated occasionally. | Now and then. — Some occasionally. 
Wandsworth (New) ‘Noe giver a vl «+ | Plenty. Plenty irom Station. Not mentioned. 
West Bromwich .. 684 3 273 50 =| 23 monthly. 24 daily. } Pleuty at Christmas. 
Wigan ....... 350 Notd ‘ivided. «| Have enough. Enough. . Not stated. 
Whitechapel ... 274 mms | 139 22 | Small library. Enough from Ry. Station. | Not stated. 
| | 
Aberystwyth — seddnupen. te eoccceeees 65 20 2I ts | Occasionally. . 2 weekly. | Very few. 
Bridgend... ae 58 27 2 ro | Home Committee think so.! : a | No school children, 
Lianelly ..... sesensbersereesooeenees 69 31 21 17 Have library. 1 daily, 3 weekly. | 
_ SCOTLAND. veaeabane eeegesesesese 76 29 33 14 From Railway Station. 2 local and Sund.zy at Home, 
2 British Workman. | 
| 
wee coccccoccceccocesccsvcs | 2233 597 | 1778 358 The R.C. badly wens) 4s About roo Protestants have | 
ple'nty | 
Enniskillen ..ecsssesstssrsesspeseesennes 162 75 87 oe None. None. | A friend sends a good 
many. 
Fermanagh ...scrsscssseeser ee senseeres 30 |10 Old, 20 | None. | None. None. 
‘ ' 
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WORKHOUSES. 


A RECORD OF HELPERS’ SERVICE FOR APRIL. 


HE reports which have poured in upon me on this 

subject from all parts of the country during last month 

have been very cheering. In a journalistic career that 

has now lasted nearly twenty years, I do not remember— 

with one great exception—any case in which so much 

prompt local effort has been evoked by the simple setting 
forth of a series of facts. 

As soon as the reports of our Helpers were received, 

I wrote to the administrators who had-in time past been 
responsible for the department now known as the Local 
Government Board, calling their attention to the Report 
in the current number of the REviEw, and asking them 
the following four questions :— 

WORKHOUSE LITERATURE. 

(1.) Whether the time has not come for recognising 
the principle that the inmates of our workhouses 
should be at least as well supplied with reading 
matter as the criminals in our gaols ? 

(2.) Whether, considering that all children in the work- 

5 house are compelled to learn to read, some 
supply of reading matter should not be added to 


those necessaries which should be provided for 
the adult inmates out of the rates ? 


(3.) Whether a certain minimum supply of news- 
papers and periodicals should not be added to 
the expenditure which the Board of Guardians 
may legally incur ? 

(4.) Whether, if you answer the above questions in the 
negative, you have any other suggestion as to 
the best way of meeting this want ? 

MR. VILLIERS. 

The Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, the veteran who alone 
survives of those who were foremost in the fight for the 
establishment of the untaxed loaf, is also distinguished 
as being the oldest ex-President of the Poor Law Board. 
Mr. Villiers is now 87 years of age, but he lost no 
time, not merely in answering my inquiries, but also in 
making inquiries of his own. He has written me the 


following letter :— 
50, Cadc gan-place, 
London, S.W., April 26, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—I regret the delay that has occurred in 
replying to your letter, but it is now nearly twenty-five 
years ago since I held the office of President of the Poor 
Law board, and I have no recollection of any question 
having been raised as to the legal right of the guardians 
to provide newspapers and books for the pauper inmates 
of workhouses, I have now, however, been informed that 
the matter has in recent years been brought under the 
notice of the present department, who have decided that 
the guardians may legally supply the inmates with such 
articles as may reasonably be deemed requisite for their 





use, and that a supply of newspapers and periodicals, 
especially for the aged and infirm, comes within this 
description. 

It would seem, therefore, that the law, as now inter- 
preted by the central authority, is quite sufficient to 
authorise the expenditure from the rates of a reasonable 
sum for the purpose in question; and I may perhaps add 
that, looking to the circumstances of the present time, and 
the general spread of education, I see no sufficient reason 
to depart from that decision. 

But at present I should not be disposed to do more 
than leave the guardians with this discretionary power 
which, aided by the efforts of benevolent people, and the 
facilities that might be much more generally afforded for 
having collecting boxes for newspapers at the railway 
stations, ought in most cases to be suffict.nt to secure 
the object desired. 

The cases of the criminal and the pauper, I may say, 
are not quite identical. The criminal is under a silent 
system, and his reformation is one of the chief objects 
contemplated, but, in the case of the pauper, the main 
object is the relief of existing destitution. 
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The Right Hon. James Stansfeld was the first Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, and was also 
President of the Local Government Board a second time 


in Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration. 
Lorp Monk BRETTON. 

When Lord Monk Bretton was the Right Hon. J. G. 
Dodson he held the office now occupied by Mr. Ritchie. 
Here is his letter :— 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of April 15th, and of 
the accompanying number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
{n reply, I would briefly say that the suggestion made in 
the Review that people should, out of their super- 
fluity, contribute 
newspapers and 
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a general disposition to recognise the necessity for sup- 
plying the inmates of our workhouses with reading 
matter. Mr Villiers’ letter is very important. It shows 
that the Local Government Board is prepared to sanction 
a reasonable expenditure on the part of the guardians, 
under the head of Literature for the Workhouse. This 
is not generally known. Again and again our helpers 
have been told that the guardians are forbidden by law 
to supply the inmates of the workhouse with papers or 
books. 


WoORKHOUSES. 


AN APPEAL TO MR RITCHIE, 


I would, therefore, respectfully but earnestly appeal to 
Mr. Ritchie to take effective meais of reminding the 
guardians of the 
fact, and at the 





periodicals to the 
authorities of 
workhouses_ cal- 
culated to interest 
and entertain the 
inmates of such 
establishments, 
appears to be a 
very proper and 
reasonable one. 
Gifts of suitable 
books, and, in 
some cases. of 
toys, are not less 
desirable. These 
objects, however, 
are, as instances 
cited in the 


REVIEW show, 
especially suited 
to and readily 


accomplished by 
benevolence or 
voluntary organi- 
sation, and I 
should regret to 
see them, at all 


events without 
further experi- 
ence, made a 


precedent for 
adding to the 
charges already 
borne by the rate- 
payers generally. 
The attention 
called to the 











same time _ to 
employ the ma- 
chinery at his 
command to pro- 
cure an exact re- 
turn of (1) the 
books at present 
in the workhouse 
libraries ; (2) the 
expenditure _in- 
curred annually 
on literature out 
of the rates; (3) 
the provision 
made for (a) 
newspapers and 
periodicals for 
adults and (4) 
toys, and picture 
books for child- 
ren. The mere 
fact of such a 
return being 
called for by the 
Local Govern- 
ment Board 
would _ stimulate 
the guardians to 
action in the 
matter. 

What is wanted 
is, to bring all 
the workhouses 
in the country up 
to the level of 
the best. We 
aspire after no un- 








matter by the mee, realisable ideals 
REVIEW will, it A in this matter. 
may be_ hoped, : It is not an impos- 

- Saree sible formula to 


bear fruit and lead 
to an extension 
ot the practice already followed in several unions. The 


consideration of the reading matter provided in prisons 
should not, as it seems to me, affect the determination of 
what ought to be done in workhouses. 

I am, Sir, 


Z : wet: 
Pe 


From these letters it would appear that, on the part of 
those who represent the Central Administration, there is 


ask that every 
workhouse shall be as humane and well equipped as, 
say for example, that of Stoke-upon-Trent. 


A MODEL WORKHOUSE. 


The master of Stoke-upon-Trent Workhouse sends me 
the following interesting account of the establishment 
under his care :— 

“The number of inmates at present here is 807. 
I am happy to say that it is our guardians’ wish that 
the sick, aged, imbecile, and children should be made 
as happy as possible, and in view of that object they 
have erected splendid separate schools and large hos- 
pitals, which are made bright with paint, pictures, 
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illuminated Scripture texts, pictorial almanacs, &c. There 
is also a library containing several hundred volumes of 
books to meet the needs of the various classes :— 
biographical, historical, theological, with a good 
sprinkling of light reading, &c., &c. ; 

The guardians also provide sixty-nine monthly maga- 
zines, and the ///ustrated London News weekly. 

We receive frequent parcels of illustrated papers, 
besides a large number of dailies and weeklies sent for 
by inmates themselves and officers, who give theirs to 
inmates,—in fact we endeavour to see that papers, books, 
tracts, &c., are distributed about in abundance. 

After the perusal of periodicals they are collected and I 
have them bound, thereby adding to the efficiency of the 
library. I like your suggestion as to having receiving- 
boxes outside ; these we have not got, but have intended 
having some fixed, one gentleman having promised to 
attend to one. (I am permitted to collect money each 
Christmas for treats, toys, &c.) 

I have found this fund very useful. The result is that 
our infants’ department and children’s sick wards are 
well replenished with toys and large rocking horses 
(means of much amusement), musical instruments, &c. ; 
we have one fiddle, one organ accordian, two arizons, one 
organette, one small harmonium. 

The children have a field (two acres) set apart for foot- 
ball, cricket, &c. 

We often try to lighten the burden of the poor sick 
ones by giving concerts, and also by inviting noted choirs 
from outside to visit sick wards. 

If this can be done at Stoke, why not elsewhere ? 
Nothing is more healthy and effective a stimulant to im- 
provements than the spectacle of good results, not merely 
talked about, but actually attained. 


A WORD TO THE GUARDIANS. 

The master of a workhouse, who has a newspaper in 
every ward and pictures on every wall, sends me the 
following sensible observations :— 

The scandals you instance are the result of the neglect and 


apathy of the guardians of the poor and their officers, 
The guardians have it in their power to supply literature out 


of the rates. Why then should not food for the mind be forth- 


coming as well as for the body? It ought to be compulsory. 


If statesmen and poor law guardians wish to de-pauperize the 

t, let them give workhouse or pauper children a wider and 

ealthier training, as also their able-bodied paupers. Surely 
healthy literature would assist in this. 

The heads of poor law institutions have it in their power to 
remedy much of the want of reading matter amongst the 
inmates committed to their keeping, by taking an interest in 
them. And if they do take this interest, they will not rest 
satisfied until they see a good supply of books and games, &c. 

Lady visitors, ‘‘ judicious ones,” help very much to relieve 
the monotony of the aged and sick in a workhouse. These 
should be encouraged, and a master or matron who is trying to 
do one’s duty, need not be afraid—byt will find them a great 
help. Much of the misery in workhouses is owing to the 
management 





THE REPORTS OF HELPERS. 


I have been much pleased by the reports which I have 
received from our helpers all over the three kingdoms as 
to the promptitude and energy with which they have 
entered upon the service for April. They have written to 
the local papers, interviewed guardians, and set on foot 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


in all directions the collection of newspapers and 
periodicals. I have not space to attempt to summarise 
these reports. I can only give a few samples~ Here, for 
instance, are extracts from the reports of Mr. Alexander 
Howell, Talford-house, Elm-grove, Southsea :— 


April 21.—I have seen the editors of the two leading locat 
papers, and induced them to take up the subject of the supply 
of papers, &c., to this workhouse, and I enclose extracts from 
both of them. As you will see, I have had my letter to the 
Evening Mail reprinted, and I am now sending this reprint and 
a copy of the ‘‘ Workhouse Christ”to all the principal tradesmen 
and hotels in the four towns (Portsmouth, Portsea, Landport, 
and Southsea) with a circular-letter, a copy of which I also beg 
to enclose. I have received many letters on the subject already, 
and not a few parcels of papers. 

April 25.—In continuation of my letter of the 21st to you, 3 
have now much pleasure in informing you that the subject has 
been taken up most warmly by all classes, and the board of 
guardians have just passed a special vote of thanks to me on the 
proposition of the chairman for the efforts I have been making. 
Papers are continually coming in. 


Our helpers in Peckham report that :— 

We have agreed to concentrate our united resources, that we 
may more effectively perform what we feel to be a much needed 
work. Briefly stated, we have banded ourselves together as 
the Workhous: Aid Society. The work has been divided, we 
shall share the expenses, and while each member is actively 
employed in direct work in the direction you have indicated, 
we are obtaining additional strength by the admission into our 
society of other friends interested in this particular work. 


There were several inaccuracies in our last month’s 
returns, some of which were due to the inexperience of 
the Helper, and others to the erroneous information 
supplied by the workhouse officials, Halifax may 
perhaps have been rated too high, and Bradford certainly 
was unjustly accused. But, on the whole, the informa- 
tion supplied has done wonders in stirring up attention, 
and I hope that attention will not be relaxed until every 
workhouse has got a good library, and every ward a 
supply of papers and magazines. We have got to make 
every workhouse as much like home as is possible, with 
pictures on the walls, toys and picture-books for the 
children, and plenty of pleasant varied reading for the 
adults, most of whom, as our returns show where the 
question has been-asked, can read. Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge & Co., publishers, of Paternoster-row, London, 
E.C., have kindly promised to send a specimen parce) 
of their illustrated publications to any one who is 
interested in the supply of literature to the workhouse. 

I regret that the extreme pressure upon my space 
renders it impossible for me even to name the news- 
papers which have inserted letters on the subject, and 
the boards of guardians which have debated it, or to 
quote from the letters of our Helpers describing the eager 
response with which their appeals have been met. I have 
quoted enough to show that the conscience of the com- 
munity has been touched, and that close to our doors, 
open to all, irrespective of creed or party, lies a great 
field of helpful human service. If our Helpers keep it 
up, who knows but that from this small beginning 
there may spring a beneficent reformation which may 
ultimately affect the whole of our workhouse adminis- 
tration. It is a great thing if we can but focus the eye 
of the public upon the condition of the derelicts of 
society, for the great difficulty arises from the truth of 
the old adage, “ Qut of sight, out of mind.” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: MAY. 
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V.—DR. EDUARD SCHNITZER ALIAS EMIN PASHA. 


N the last day of last March the following telegram 
from Bagamoyo startled Europe :— 

Emin Pasha, who has long been dallying between the 
English and German administrations, has now finally accepted 
the proposals of Major Wissmann. He has definitely entered 
the German service on a salary of £1,000 a year, abandoning 
all thoughts of returning to Europe. Accompanied by several 
German officers and 200 Soudanese soldiers, he will leave 
Bagamoyo with a large caravan for the interior about the 
middle of April. The porters engaged say they are to receive 
extra wages to march with the greatest speed to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. The evident intention is to make treaties for Germany 
in all directions. 

Next day came another despatch from Zanzibar, stating 
that the “ Zanzibar shops were being ransacked to supply 
presents for the new German subjects to be enrolled by 
Emin.” A German proclamation closed all trade routes 
through German territory into Central Africa to all cara- 
vans. Peace was patched up with Bwana Heri, and a 
proclamation signed by Emin Pasha was distributed 
broadcast among the Arabs of Zanzibar, disclaiming all 
responsibility for the law-suit brought by Mr. Stanley 
against Tippoo Tib. 

EMIN’'S NEW DEPARTURE. 

Such a sudden and unexpected development of 
German colonial enterprise, coming as it did almost imme- 
diately upon the heels of Prince Bismarck’s retirement, 
created no small commotion fora time in Europe—com- 
motion which even now has not quite subsided. What 
was Emin after? What, in the name of common sense, 
was the meaning of this sudden determination to plunge 
back into the dreary region from which, at such cost of 
blood and treasure, he had so recently been extricated ? 
There were two distinct theories on the subject. The 
first was Sir Samuel Baker’s. He was quite sure that the 
Germans had their eye on the abandoned Soudan. They 
were going to strike for Victoria Nyanza, cross that great 
lake, ally themselves with Mwanga, the King of Uganda, 
annex Ungora, and from-thence reconquer the Equatorial 
provinces, out of which Emin had escaped so recently, 
carrying his life in his hand. The other theory, which 
seems more in accordance with common sense, holds that 
Emin has no intention ,of striking northward across the 
rear of- British East Africa. His objective lies not in the 
Hinterlinder of the English, but in those of the Germans. 
In other words, Emin, when he reaches the Victoria 
Nyanza, will strike not northward but southward, and 
push forward a line of German stations from the Victoria 


Nyanza to Lake Tanganyika in such a way as to interpos@ 
an insurmountable barrier to the British advance from 
the south. A glance at the accompanying map will show 
better than any amount of explanation the suggested 
alternatives before Capt. Wissmann and his new recruit. 


FROM A BRITISH POINT OF VIEW. 
From a British point of view it does not matter much 
what Emin is going to do. 
African affairs. 


Emin is no longer a force in 
He is only a figurehead. The develop- 
ment of European ambitions in Central Africa has not yet 
reached so advanced a stage as to make us nervous about 
what the Germans may do either against the Mahdi or 
north of Lake Tanganyika. They may if they please break 
their teeth upon the savage tribes inthe heart of the Dark 
Continent. 
task. 
volves, what it costs, and what scanty return can be reaped 


If they so decide, we wish them joy of their 
We know something of what African warfare in- 


even afterthe most brilliant victories. Campaigning on the 
Equator is no joke, even when you are within a day’s 
march of the sea. 
East and West Coasts—that is not an enterprise which we 
They may help to mark 
the way for the ultimate advance of British colonisation 
by the skeletons of not a few of the Pomeranians whom 


But campaigning midway between the 


begrudge our Teutonic rivals, 


Prince Bismarck refused to waste in Bulgaria, but that is 
all. Sooner or later, when Mahdism has spent its force, 


and Germany has tired of African adventure, the African 


map will be painted bright British red all the way from ~ 


Alexandria to the Cape. 

With this healthy and robust confidence in the future of 
Nor should a 
single trace of ill-feeling disfigure the references which 


our race we can afford to be just to Emin. 


our press is making to the interesting German savant who 


has just made a fresh plunge into barbarism. He is 


doing our work, and if we have any regret it is only that ~ 


he is not strong enough to do it better. For Emin, 
although wiry, is far from being strong either physically 
or mentally. He knows a great deal, no doubt. But 
knowledge is not always power, and it is possible, as 
Robert Hall once said, to put so many books on the top of 
your head as to crush out your brains. It is not books 
with Emin so much as butterflies and birds and lan- 
guages. Indecision, vacillation, and an utter lack of the 


qualities of leadership appear to be his leading charac- 


teristics. He has wilted under the suns of Africa. He 
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of Africa. He attached himself to the staff of Hakki 
Pasha, and for nine years accompanied him in his official 
peregrinations through the Ottoman Empire. After the 
death of his patron, he returned home and tried to settle 
in Germany as a student of natural history. It was in 
vain. I remember Captain Boyton telling me long ago 
that from his boyhood the passion for the sea would seize 


. and possess him with such overmastering power, that, no 


matter what he was doing, or where he might be situated, 
he must abandon every- 
thing and plunge into the 
waves, A similar fierce 
and uncontrollable desire 
for an escape from Euro- 
pean atmosphere seems to 
haunt Dr. Schnitzer, and 
probably explains his sud- 
den decision to go back 
into the interior. In 1876 
he entered the Egyptian 
Medical Service, and soon 
after was sent up to the 
Soudan to serve under 
General Gordon. In 1878 
Gordon made him Gover- 
of the Equatorial 
province, and there he 
remained, suffering many 
vicissitudes until Mr. 
Stanley burst in upon his 
desolation, and carried 
him off to the East Coast. 
That in brief is his life 
story for the first half- 
century of his existence. 
He took the name Emin, 
which signifies “ Faith- 
tul,” because he believed 
that he could only gain 
the full confidence of the Easterns by entirely merging 
his Frankish origin. He dressed as a Turk, lived as 
a Turk, and so naturally enough he assumed a 
Turkish name. “I have so completely adopted the habits 
and customs of the people,” he wrote from Trebizond as 
far back as 1871, “that no one believes an honest German 
is disguised behind the Turkish name. Don't be afraid; 
I have only adopted the name. I have not becomea 
Turk.” That no doubt was and is true. Emin, he might 
call himself, but he was in heart always Schnitzer—Ger- 


man to the core. 


nor 


A TYPICAL SAVANT. 
Dr. Schnitzer-Emin Pasha is extremely interesting as a 
finished type of the kind of product which the scientific 
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culture of the modern world turns out. Our own Mr. 
H. H. Johnston is another illustration of the scientist 
proconsul, but Her Majesty’s representative at Mozam- 
bique, although to outward appearance the meekest and 
mildest of men, has more iron in his little finger than 
Emin has in his whole body. Johnston goes into politics 
as science. Schnitzer-Emin can never feel that politics 
are other than a disagreeable interruption to the much 
more important pursuits of beetle-catching and bird- 


collecting. Schnitzer- 
Emin is the naturalist 
who, although he has 


acted as Governor Pasha 
and Commander-in-Chief, 
is always first and fore- 
most a man of all the 
ologies. Entomology, or- 
nithology, zoology, every- 
thing but theology ab- 
sorbs his attention. Not 
that he is actively opposed 
to religion. On the con- 
trary, he once offered to 
support a station of the 
Church Missionary So- 
ciety in his province at his 
own expense, although he 
desired “less religious 
ballast and less psalm- 
singing.” Heeven thought 
at one time of appealing 
to Cardinal Lavigerie. In 
all his voluminous letters 
there is not a trace of anti- 
religious bitterness. His 
attitude is entirely nega- 
tive. He is concerned 
solely with the material. 
It is almost impossible to 
imagine a more different man from General Gordon than 
Schnitzer-Emin, and this not only in his way of looking at 
God, but quite as much in his way of regarding man. Emin, 
like Gordon, is kindly, considerate, good-natured, helpful. 
But you always feel that to him you are first and fore- 
most an anthropological specimen, whereas to Gordon 
you were a brother That makes a considerable differ- 
ence. And then again, Schnitzer-Emin has an almost 
total absence of that sense of humour which is distinctly 
one of the highest qualities of the mind. That bright and 
lambent flame which illumines every page of Gordon’s 
journals is absent entirely from the letters of Schnitzer- 
Emin. There is as little of the higher element in his 
writings as there is in a catalogue of the natural history 
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department at South Kensington: We like the genial col- 
lector, we admire the kindly-hearted savant, but he ex- 
cites ‘no enthusiasm. We donot feel in his presence that 
we stand before the hero manifest in the flesh. Yet he 
is more than a man who, as Wordsworth bitterly said, 
“Would peep and botanize upon his mother’s grave.” 
He would do that, no doubt, and think that it was the 
best way of doing honour to his mother; but he would do 
more than that. 


A SCIENTIST WITH A HEART. 


Scientist though he is, he has within him a heart that 
occasionally finds expression even in protests against the 
scientific spirit. Here, for instance, is one of the few 
passages that reveal the higher nature of the man. It is 
taken as, indeed, almost all extracts must necessarily be 
taken, from the valuable and portly volume, entitled 
“Emin Pasha in Central Africa,” edited by Dr. Felkin, 
and published last year by Messrs. Philip & Son, 32, 
Fleet-street. Writing to Dr. Felkin on the subject of 
medical practice, Emin said :— 


Keep yourself well in hand, and do not follow without very 
just cause the two modern developments of medicine. A sick 
man is no subject, but a feeling and suffering being, whose 
sensibility is greatly heightened. Be to your patients, in the 
first place, friend, then doctor. Our mission isa high and holy 
one, and the murmured thanks of a poor man is of far higher 
value than a few guineas, and the knowledge that one has saved 
a sick child for its mother is a far more brilliant reward than 
can ever follow a brilliant but risky operation, or the humbug 
of the so-called “scientific medicine.” Do not Jaugh at my 
words. I have grown old and grey in the battle of life, for it is 

ust this idealism which has helped me over many a bitter hour. 
My strife and work draw near to their close (p. xix.) 


That is Emin at his best. Such teachers are, however, 
alltoo rare. Dr. Felkin, who spent some time in the 
Equatorial provinces, and who is unbounded in his 
expressions of admiration,’ declares that, however regret- 
fully Schnitzer-Emin might abandon science for adminis- 
tration, he never allowed his scientific pursuits to stand 
in the way of his official duties. Yet, as he says, 


The amount of work which Emin Pasha has performed in 
making zoological collections, observations, and notes, is 
astonishing in the highest degree. It could only have been 
performed by a man whose heart was aglow with the pure fire 
of scientific interest, with enthusiastic, ab:olutely unselfish 
love of Nature, and with an irresistible impulse to add to the 
knowledge of her treasures to the full extent of his powers 


(p. xxii.) 
THE PASHA NATURALIST. 
Reading his journal is, however, but dry work to any but 
expert naturalists. Here, for instance, when he arrived 
at Magango, is the record of his doings :— 


My zereba contained a splendid sycamore, the thick foliage 
of which harboured numerous creatures. 
which were crowding there (Spermectes cucullatus and sweet- 
voiced grosbeaks, Crithagua musica) tree snakes were crawling 
wbout as well‘as chameleons. . . . I caught ‘numerous 
insects, chiefly, Lamellicor:i:s, and Ovryctes masicornis, 
apparently a cosmopolitan, vas; very common, . . . In 


Besides ‘the birds: 
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the neighbouring wood, to my great joy, I succeeded in finding a 
colony of magnificent Coryphegnathus albifrons and I took its 
nest and eggs (p. 146). 


So it isall through. It is birds, butterflies, and frogs,— 
as the Americans say,—with occasional interludes 
descriptive of the beasts and humans. The latter he 
describes more as specimens than fellow creatures. 
The following is one of the very few passages in which 
there is any touch even of a feeling of horror in his 
description of what he sees and hears. Describing his 
visit to King Mtesa’s country, he says:— 


Corpses in the middle of the path compelled us to step aside ; 
at our approach the small Uganda vultures left their ghastly 
meal with a noisy rush. Four dead bodies were lying there, 
slain by the hand of the executioner; young and old lay 
gathered there: the throat of one was deeply gashed to the 
very spine, the head of another had been smashed by a heavy 
blow, and every -day, nay, every hour, people pass these 
corpses, themselves perchance only too soon to meet a like 
fate (p. 125). 


GORDON’S HEIR. 

Schnitzer-Emin, says Dr. Felkin, “in every sense is 
Gordon’s heir”; and in one respect he resembles his 
great chief. He has a keen eye for landscape. His 
descriptions of nature are broad and full of colour :-— 


Frequently, when I wake up in the night I hear a noise on 
the roof of my hut like the pattering of heavy rain, for even in 
such places the indefatigable ants build their passages and 
destroy the work of human hands ; indeed, a life here in the 
interior of Africa is a constant struggle with the superior forces 
of nature and the overwhelming life of plants and animals. 

Strange to say, all animal life seems to die out of these grass 
forests during the day ; one hardly hears the twittering of the 
birds or the distant trumpeting of the elephant .... Even 
the traveller is silent and presses forward, anxious to reach 
some open space. 

No sooner does the moon flood its silver light upon the 
grass waving in. the night breeze, no sooner do fantastic 
shadows close round than the land is filled with ghostly life. 
There is a rustling and a surging, the spell is broken—the 
animal world awakes. 


These passages might almost be mistaken for extracts 
from Gordon’s Diary. Emin admired Gordon immensely, 
like all those who knew him personally and saw his 
work. It was, no doubt, his memory of Gordon’s heroic 
resolve not to desert his garrison which led Emin to 
shrink so much from the inevitable retreat. Writing long 
before Mr. Stanley reached him, Emin said :-— 


If, however, the people in Great Britain think that as soon as 
Stanley or Thomson arrive I shall return with them, they 
greatly err. I have passed twelve years-of my life here, and 
would it be right of me to desert my post as soon as the 
opportunity for escape presented itself? I shall remain with 
my people until I see perfectly clearly that their future and the 
future of our country is safe. 

The work that Gordon paid for with his blood I will strive 
to carry on, if not with his energy and genius, still according 
to his intentions and in his spirit. When my lamented chief 
placed the Government of this country in my hands, he wrote to 
me :—‘T appoint you for civilisation and progress sake.” I 
have done my best to justify the trust he had in me, and that I 
have to some extent been successful and have won the confi- 
dence of the natives is proved by the fact that I and my handful 
of people have held our own up to the present day in the midst 
of hundreds of thousands of natives, I remain here the last 
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EMmIN PASHA, 


and only representative of Gordon’s staff. It therefore fails to 
me, and is my bounden duty, to follow up the road he showed 
us. Svoner or later a bright future must dawn fir these 
countries ; sooner or later these people will be drawn int» the 
circle of the ever-advancing civilised world. For twelve long 
years I have striven and toiled, and sown the seeds fir fature 
harvest-—laid the foundatioa-stones for future buildings. Shall 
I now give up the work because a way may soon be cp.n to the 
coast? Never! (page 509.) 


EMLN'S ACCOUNT OF GORDON’S WORK. 
Emin had the best reason for having a high opinion of 


Gordon. He followed him to the Equator and saw !..> 


work. Here is the account which he sent home of the 


administrative miracle achieved by Gencral Gordon in the 
Soudan :— 


Thanks to Gordon Pasha’s eminent talent of organisation ; 
thanks to his three years’ really superhuman exertion and 
labours in a climate which very few have hitherto been able to 
withstand ; thanks to his energy, which no hindrances were 
able to damp, the whole immense country, from the ninth to 
the first degree (Sobat to Mruli), is so well organised and so 
entirely secure, that a single traveller can wander through the 
length and breadth of it with all the comfort that is here attain- 
able, and carry on his studies in peace. Arms and ammunition, 
except for pursuit of the chase, are certainly not required. Only 
one who has had indirect dealings with negroes, and has been 
dependent upon them for a transport of goods, the supply of 
provisions, &c.; who has seen and experienced the glowing sun 
and the fever-exhaling swamps of this territory; who knows 
what it is to be for long years shut out from all society, and to 
dispense with the most ordinary comforts of life, can forma 
true estimate of what Gordon Pasha accomplished here. He 
was obliged, moreover, to create for himself the material with 
which to do his work—and upon negroes he had to rely! 


(Pp. 25-) 
A WORTHY DISCIPLE. 

Emin himself was no unworthy disciple of his great 
chief. When he was appointed, the provinces of the 
Equator had got into sad disorder. Dr. Felkin thus 
describes the result of his activity:— 


Slowly but firmly, with ever-increasing success, he became 
master of the situation, and when I passed through his province 
for the second time, in 1879, a most wonderful change had 
taken place. Stations had been built, discontent was changed 
into loyal obedience, corruption had been put down, taxation 
was equalised, and he had already begun the task of clearing 
his province from the slave-dealers who infested it. 

He had also got rid of almost all the Egyptian soldiers, re- 
erga them by natives whom he had trained to arms, He 

ad added large districts to his province, not by the use of his 
sword, but by personal negotiation with native chiefs. To all 
this must be added the cultivation of cotton, of indigo, of coffee 
and rice, the establishinent of a regular weekly post through his 
dominions, the rebuilding of nearly all his stations, the con- 
struction of better and more permanent roads, the introduction 
of camels, and the transport of goods by oxen; and last, but 
not least, he was able in that year to show a net profit of 
£8,000, whereas, on his taking up the reins of government, 
there was a deficit of £32,000 per annum (p. xv.) 


DESERTED AND AT BAY. 

The parallel holds still more closely true, when Emin, 
deserted, like Gordon, had to trust to his own resources 
to hold his own against mutiny in his own camp and the 
constant menace of the Mahdi. He writes :— 


I am still hoping and waiting for help, and that from 
England, whose philanthropic spirit will, I hope, keep her true 
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to her ancient traditions, notwithstanding the rise and fall of 
Governments (p. 503). 


This lament about the absence of any attempt even to 
send him information was very like Gordon’s :— 


Up to the despatch of these letters (November 17) we were 
all well though in great straits, and intended to defend our- 
selves. to the last man. I am certainly very doubtful whether 
these letters will ever reach their destination, but I have done 
my duty, and if the Government in Cairo or Khartoum had 
ever thought of this route, letters and news might have reached 
us long ago. They appear to have given us up a long time 
ago, and not to think it even worth while to try and put them- 
selves in communication with us. The Danagla on the Bahr- 
el-Gazal are much more zealous, for they, from Christiaa—- 
pardon! Mohammedan—charity, are be«t on saving us from 
the negroes and bringing us to the light of the truth (p. 473). 

His position was not unlike that of General Gordon's 
at Khartoum before the siege grew desperate. He 
writes :— 

Now just think of my position. For fourteen months I had 
had no communication with Khartoum, or news from there, 
the magazines were quite empty of cloths, soap, cotice, &c., 
and though I had repeatedly pressed by letter for a consign- 
ment of a couple of hundred Remington riffes and a “sufficient 
supply of ammunition, I had not received them ; the whole of 
Makraka Rol, and part of Monbuttu were full of armed 
Danagla; in Lado itself there was a rabble of drunkards and 
clerks of my divan. The prospect was net brilliant. My 
soldiers, of little account under any circumstances, were scat- 
tered over a wide extent of territory, and their withdrawal had 
to be accomplished with the greatest circumspection (p. 463). 





BUT NEVER DESPAIRS. 
Nevertheless, though deserted and forgotten, he never 
despaired. 


We git along as best we may. We have food, that is, white 
durrah, meat, and also vegetables; occasionally fruits also, 
Instead of sugar there is honey ; we make famous candles of wax. 
In place of coftee we roast the seeds of Hibiscus sabdarifa, 
and I can assure you that the decoction from them is not at ail 
bad—it may even be more wholesome and beneficial. Shoes 
are made here, and very elegant ones too (p. 473). 


At last, after long waiting for letters from Egypt, he 
received Nubar’s despatch announcing the abandonment 
of the Soudan, and he comments upon it, in Gordonesque 


fashion, as follows :— 


It is a cool business despatch, in the fullest sense of the word, 
not acknowledging by a single word the cares I have borne for 
three years, my fights with Danagia and negroes, my hunger 
and nakedness, nor giving me a word of encouragement in the 
superhuman task of leading home the soldier which now lies 
before me (p. 495). 

The late Sirdar Ekrem Omar Pasha once said to me that in 
the East one must have powerful patrons, plenty of money or a 
pretty wife, in order to obtain acknowledgment of one’s services, 
Can he have been right ? (p. 496.) 


“(| WILL NOT LEAVE MY PEOPLE.” 


Long before Mr. Stanley reached him Emin kad ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms his reluctance to leave his 
people. Writing to Dr. Schweinfurth on April 17, 1887, 


he said :— 

If England wishes really to help us, she must-try, in the first 
place, to conclude some treaty with Uganda and Umyoro, b 
which the condition of those countries may be improved bot 
morally and politically. A safe road to the coast must be 
opened up, and one which will not be at the mercy of childish 
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kings or disreputable Arabs, This is all we want, and it is the 
only thing necessary to permit of the steady development of 
these countries. If we possessed it, we could look the future 
hopefully in the face. . . At present, therefore, we occupy the 
whole of my former stations in Makraka : Rejaf, Beden, Kiri, 
Muggi, Labore, Khor Ayu, Dufile, Fatiko, Fadibek Wadelai, 
Songa, and Mahagi, nearly all the stations which were origin- 
ally entrusted to me by General Gordon; and I intend and 
expect to keep them all. I should like here again to mention 
that if a relief expedition comes to us I will on no account 
leave my people... .. All we would ask England to do, is 
to bring about a better understanding with Uganda, and to 
provide us with a free and safe way to the coast. That is all 


we want. Evacuate our territory? Certainly not! (p 510-1.) 


And yet no one knew better than Emin how utterly un- 
trustworthy were those people, how few there were who 
cared for him. Over and over again he hints that he 
could not depend even on his own officers. Writing to 
Dr. Schweinfurth, he says :— 

[ must tell you that about a month ago all the older corpo- 
rals, &c., in Lado, almost all of them men from Bornou, Ada- 
mawa, &c., conspired to kill all the officers, Soudanese, and 
others in the place, and establish a sort of free state. But an 
Egyptian officer heard of the plot, and informed his superiors 
of it, and the Major put the ringleaders in irons, releasing 
them, however, without punishment a few days later—an 
act of clemency unsuited to these times. In Dufile, also, the 
Sergeant-Major shot at his officer, but fortunately missed him 
(p. 500). 

Again he writes—“I cannot depend with any certainty 
on my own officers.” As for his officials, here is a sugges- 
tive story illustrating how little they were to be relied 
upon, His Kadi had been sent at the head of a mission 
to the Bahr-el-Ghazal to procure help. This is how he 
fulfilled his task :— 


The members of the mission which was sent off from here 
had fallen out soon after their departure, and the Kadi, who had 
here assumed the character of saviour of his province, did not 
shrink from declaring openly before the soldiers and Danagla 
in Ayak that he was only going to the Bahr-el-Ghazal to fetch 
the necessary troops, when he would return, and after having 
hanged me, would have the officers and officials beheaded ; we 
were one and all infidels, and deserved death. 


Of this precious rascal we heard echoes this month in 
a story from Cairo, which accused Emin of complicity in 
the treason of his clerk ! 


WHY THE GARRISONS REFUSED TO RETIRE. 

Poor Emin found it utterly impossible to induce his 
garrisons to leave the country. He would not leave them. 
They would not leave the province. What was a poor 
Governor to do? The reasons which led them to cling to 
the place were thus clearly set out by him long before 
Mr. Stanley reached Kavalli: — 


The greater part of our soldiers, coming as they do from our 
own districts (Maraka, Dinka, &c.), and having never ‘seen 
Egypt, naturally prefer to remain here and live as their fathers 
did, while the negro soldier sent hither from Egypt, whether 
he be an officer or a private soldier, has forgotten in the lapse of 

ears what strict discipline means, and, further, has adapted 
imself to the country to such a degree that it has quite taken the 
place of his native land. Each has his family, often a very large 
one, if all its dependants be counted, and each has his couple 
of goats or cows. Every one knows thatthe journey is‘long and 
the toils great, that many days of hunger and hardship lie before 
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him, and that when he arrives in Egypt the loose bonds of 
discipline will be tightened again, that he must then say farewell 
to the jMrisa jug, and that the ‘‘ T’alli ya valad” (Come, O 
boy) and ‘‘ Rub ya valad” (Go, O boy,) must come to an end, 
Besides it is quite possible to make a Soudanese understand why 
the Government has given up the Soudan, and he refuses in so 
many words to believe that a horde of Danagla is able to crush 
a well-trained army. Even now it is believed here that the 
news of General Hicks’ defeat in Kordofan isa fiction. All my 
efforts during the last twelve months to concentrate the men of 
‘he south have had no other result hitherto than to draw 
cm the first battalions stationed in Lado and the neighbour- 
hood, or at any rate from the officers a categorical declaration 
that they would not give up Lado, &c. (p. 497). 

The men agreed not to go south, for they say the seat 
of our Government does not run southwards, but through 
Lado to Khartoum, and they would rather return to their homes 
than go south, but if they are forced to do so they will seize 
all the arms and ammunition, kill any one who tries to stop 
them, and finally make their way homewards (p. 500). 


WHAT HE WOULD HAVE LIKED TO HAVE DONE. 

Emin would unquestionably have liked to Sarawak the 
Equatorial Provinces, and it is a thousand pities that he 
did not secure sufficient support early enough to make 
the attempt with some degree of success. If only a road 
could have been opened from the coast to the Equatorial 
Lakes, the attempt might have succeeded. The loss of 
the Northern Soudan and the withdrawal of Egyptian 
authority were by no means unmixed evils in his eyes. 
He writes :— 


Tt will only be possible to produce salutary effects and to 

suppress outrages in this country when it is separated from 
Khartoum, and possesses an administration armed with all 
requisite authority. Here I sit gnashing my teeth and wasting 
my time in writing for permission to do this, that, or the other, 
which requests lead to nothing, while I might be up and doing 
(p. 421). 
Pit can, in my opinion, only be done by uniting the negro 
district—the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Equatorial Provinces—and 
separating them entirely from the Arab portions of the Soudan. 
Then a capable European Governor must be found for them, 
who has a love for the work, and wiil take an interest in the 
country, not one who does not care whether ‘‘ blue men or green 
live by the Albert Lake.” He should have three or four 
steamers at his disposal, and should be commissioned to work 
out the details of the organisation, of the exploitation of the 
country, of the disposal of the products, and of matters affecting 
the slave-trade in conjunction with us, the local Governors 
(p. 425). 

The war has in some respects done good, for the whole of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal district has been totally freed from slave-dealers, 
who, according to the above account, were said to be following 
unchecked their nefarious traffic. In the whole of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, I repeat, there is to-day no single Khartoumer remain- 
ing. It is true that a few of Lupton’s old negro soldiers are 
still there, but they are living peaceably with the natives. In 
my province I have only sixty-two Danagla left, and I am quite 
able to prevent them committing any excesses. The reoccupation 
of these districts, which have been temporarily given up, could 
be carried out with the greatest ease, and if we could only get a 
few caravans sent, via Mombasa, Masai, Masala, Wakaori, and 
from thence either here or to Kabarega, it would be all that we 
want (p. 505). 

WHAT IS HE GOING TO DO NOW? 

Emin probably intends to carry out, so far as he can, 
his old ideas. The collapse of the Government of the 
Soudan he foresaw. 


The mischievous prohibitive system, the half-measures, the 
trifling with the slave question, the hollow phrases about the 
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EMIN 


equal rights of the Soudanese—-all these are bearing fruit now, 
and my prophecies have proved only too true (p. 468). 


He will therefore, if he can, establish a system which 
will not trifle with the slave question, and which will not 
indulge in hollow phrases about equal rights, and which 
will not concern itself whether blue men or green live by 
the Albert Lakes. In oiler words, he will do what he 
can to establish a German Government based on the 
suppression of the negro and the importation of the 
Chinese. He shared Gordon’s great admiration for the 
Chinese. I remember General Gordon telling me that 
the Chinese were destined to overrun the whole world. 
Emin Pasha is convinced that they are the inevitable 
instruments for civilising Africa. 


I cannot get over the conviction that if it is possible for 
Central Africa to be opened up, it can only be accomplished by 
means of the Chinese ; and that our beautiful country, with all 
its rich resources, and with the possibility which it affords of 
establishing good communications between each settlement by 
means of such workmen, would repay a thousandfold such an 
undertaking. This idea has been one of my dearest projects 
for four years, but I kept silence because I hardly expected to 
obtain a single response to such wishes (p. 417). 

After many years’ experience of the negroes, and intimacy 
with them, I have really no hopes at all of a regeneration of 
negroes by negroes—I know my own men too weil for that. 
Nor have I yet been able to bring myself to believe in the hazy 
sentimentalism which attempts the conversion and blessing of 
the negroes by translations of the New Testament and “ moral 
pocket handkerchiefs” alone; but I do not on that account 
despair of the accomplishment of our task, viz., the opening up 
and consequent civilisation of the African continent (p. 426). 


HIS DREAM IN 1881-3. 

How then is it to be done? It is to be done by the 
Germans plus the Chinese. This is the dream which he 
dreamed when still in possession of his province, the 
dream which he is now about to do what he can to 
tealise in more southern regions. 


A great deal of money is given nowadays—unfortunately in 
Germany as elsewhere—for the exploration of the worn-out 
routes which lead from Zanzibar into the interior ; men and 
money, too, are sacrificed on the West Coast, while there lie 
here scientific treasures within reach and no one heeds them. 

Will you not let German explorers have the honour of opening 
up this new, rich field? (p. 416.) 

If only a thousandth part of the sums expended on those 
expeditions, which were, however, intended to form stations, 
had been employed in fitting out a small expedition—of 
Germans, of course, I should prefer—and sending it here, I 
would have sent it forward into the still unoccupied country to 
the south of Makraka—a real paradise. The men would have 
been within a few days’ march of us and in constant contact 
with the world, in a healthy mountain region, and would have 
become a protection and a blessing to the surrounding negroes. 
Small stations would in a very short time have been thrown 
forward to the Congo through the entirely unknown district 
extending from the western shore of the Albert Nyanza to 
Nyangwe, or an advance might have been made to the Beatrice 
Gulf, and finally to the Tanganyika. Has the King of the 
Belgians no means of forming such a station? And would it 
be quite impossible for you to start something of that sort? Of 
course, you must not mention me in connection with it, but you 
may be sure that the men who come may depend on my com- 
plete and most zealous support. I must, however, make one 
remark, I am not speaking of an exploring party, but of the 
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founding of a station, a centre, in fact, for future explorations, 
The station should maintain itself by hunting, tillage, gardening, 
&c. [ivory!] The staff should be chosen with a view to this— 
men who are not able to command and to take the altitude of 
a star, but who know how to work occasionally, and do not 
disdain to take a look into the cooking pot (p. 427). 


PASHA. 


TO BE REALISED IN UGANDA? 

The only light that can be thrown upon the place where 
Emin wished to realise his dream, comes from Father 
Schynze’s account of his journey to the coast. This priest, 
in repeating Emin’s conversation, says :— 

The land is worth more than the whole of Africa, for this 
reason—nowhere else did I see such eagerness among the 
populace to learn. It would be wise to concentrate all men and 
means on this land; from here Christianity will bear out to 
other countries as from a star. 

If Emin tries to concentrate all his men in Uganda he 
will find himself forestalled. According to a Reuter’s 
telegram, dated Zanzibar, April 30— 

Letters received here report that the caravan of Mr. F. J 
Jackson, one of the officers of the British East African Com- 
pany, who left the station of Machakos last August for the 
northern end of Lake Victoria Nyanza, in order to open up the 
country and possibly assist Mr. H. M. Stanley’s expedition, has 
reached Uganda. It is added that Mr. Jackson has concluded 
treaties with M’Wanga and his chiefs, placing the King and his 
country, and all the Uganda territory and __ possessions, 
exclusively under the influence of the British Company. 

EMIN’S ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY. 

This is a sketch of Emin’s character, not a record of his 
adventures. I therefore pass by without more than a 
passing allusion to the latter period of his sojourn in the 
Equatorial Provinces. The papers have been full of the 
incidents of his captivity, and when Mr. Stanley's book 
appears they will be filled with them once more. It is 
sufficient to say that power had departed from him, that 
his own soldiers were practically his own gaolers, that 
his eyes were tailing him, and that Mr. Stanley is abso- 
lutely convinced that if the expedition had not arrived 
Emin would now have been a slave in chains in the 
streets of Khartoum. 


TWO SKETCHES OF EMIN. 
All that is, however, of less importance to us than the 
following pleasant little glimpse of Emin afforded us by 


Father Schynze :— 

The difference between Emin and Stanley is very marked. 
The former is absorbed in scientific research, a very plain man, 
who lives more for science than anything else, and is a learned 
linguist. Emin is in delicate health ; but when we offer him 
wine, which we keep for Holy Mass, he brings it back without 
tasting it. ‘‘I am going to ask for it some day,” he says, ‘‘ for 
a sick man ; please save it until then,” It is a riddle tome how 
he can live and stand the journey. In the morning he has a 
cup of Turkish coffee without anything to eat. Then follows 
the march, during which he does not get down from his ass. 
In camp it is often evening before his men canattend tohim. I 
never saw a European in Africa who could get on with so little. 
On the other hand, he cannot work without his desk and chair. 
His time belongs to science ; his spare moments to his little 
daughter, whom he guards as the apple of his eye. She is 
always carried just before him, so that he can watch her, in 
spite of his poor sight. 
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Here is Surgeon Parke’s sketch of Emin— 


** Tt isa wonder he was not killed,” he said, ‘* when he walked 
out of the hotel window, but he isa wiry little fellow, with a won- 
derful amount of reserve force, a brilliant conversationalist, 
amiable and charming when discussing scientific subjects, but by 
no means so easy to get along with, I should imagine, when deal- 
ing with business matters. All along the march to the coast he 
spent much of his time looking for bugs and beetles, and never 
ate-2 meal without having a cloth properly laid with knives and 
ferks, and as many of the equipments of a table as he could 
rake together. I devoted myself to him earnestly after his 
accident, and, I believe, saved him, but since he went over to 
the Germans we have not heard a word from him.” 


WHAT MR. STANLEY OFFERED HIM. 

Before concluding this somewhat desultory sketch of 
Schnitzer-Emin, it may be well to state that the Expedi- 
tion was sent at his request. ‘You will not leave me to 
die as you left Gordon,” was the message which led to the 
despatch of the Stanley Expedition, and his ultimate 
rescue at the cost of £30,000. When Mr. Stanley met 
him for the first time he made him 


of the sketch is a copy of the portrait in Dr: Felkin’s 
book. 
MR. STANLEY'S ESTIMATE OF EMIN. 
{will conclude this sketch by reproducing Mr. Stanley’s 
own estimate of Emin, as given by him on his arrival on 
the coast to Mr. Stevens, of the Mew York World :-— 


As regards material wants, Emin Pasha and his people were 
not so badly off. They had plenty of food: his people had 
learned to make a coarse kind of cotton cloth to clothe them- 
selves with, and Emin himself had been in Africa so long that 
he was able to live very comfortably and contentedly on the 
products of the country. Ammunition was his greatest need, 
We turned over the ammunition that we had brought for him, 
but it afterwards fell into the hands of the rebels. 

Emin didn’t know whit he wanted to do, neither at our first 
nor our second visit to him. Emin said he would go if the 
people would go, the people said they would go if Emia would 
go. Casati said he would go if Emin would go, and that is 
the state of indecision we found them all in! Nobody, from 
the Pasha down, seemed to know what they wanted todo. I 
never saw such an exhibition of indecision, such a lack of 
judgment in a critical situation in my life. After, he had nine 

months to think it over, but still didn’t 





the three following propositions :— 


1. Emin to become Governor-General 
of the Equatorial Province and the 
Congo State at a salary to be fixed by 
himself, and with an administrative fund 
at his-¢' posal of £12,000, to be raised 
from tie natural stores and ivory wealth 
of the province. 

z. Emin to collect all his military and 
other forces and make an exodus with 
them to Kavirondo, on Lake Nyanza, 
where he would solidly establish himself 
and found stations, while Mr. Stanley 
would make tracks for Mombasa, whence 
he would soon return with two portable on 
steamers, wherewith the two would then vow? 

anise an expedition to conquer | 
Uganda and Unyoro, and create out of 
these two provinces and Equatoria a 
dominion, of which Emin, with a 
princely salary, was to be the ruler in 
the service of the British East Africa 
Company. A railway would be built 
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know what he wantedtodo. The fact is, 
the Pasha had but the vaguest idea of 
the ground he was standing on. Emin 
Pasha has many admirable traits ot 
character. I respect him highly. He 
is a kindly soul, a man who would forgive 
to-day the wretch who tried to stab him 
in the back yesterday if the miscreant 
but knelt and begged forgiveness. This 
is an excellent, Christ-like character for 
a man to possess, but still not exactly the 
spirit one needs to cope with a set of 
scoundrelly Egyptian officers like those 
Emin had with him in the Equatorial 
Province. I admire the Pasha greatly. 
In his proper place he is a wonderful 
man. He is a great linguist. He will 
talk to you in English; turn to Capt. 
Casati there and talk in Italian ; to Baron 
von Gravenreuth and talk German ; to 
that Egyptian officer in Egyptian; to 
the people in Swahili. He knows a 
dozen European and Asiatic languages 
and a number of African. He is a good 








through the continuous line of territory 
from the coast to the sources of the Nile. 
3. To take him out there and then. 
Emin said that he would think it over, and Stanley 
went away. When he returned, Emin was a prisoner in 
the hands of his own soldiers, and all that could be done 
was to bring him away, with the mere handful of fol- 


‘lowers who were willing to leave the districts. 570 


started in May. Only 280 came down to the coast. 


EMIN’S PORTRAIT. 
In the last days of April the African mail brought to 
Dr. Felkin, of Edinburgh, a letter from his old friend 


Emin enclosing the first photograph of the late Governor 
iof the Equatorial Province that has reached this country. 
‘Dr. Felkin placed it at my disposal, and I am glad to be 
ableto. reproduce it here. The portrait on the first page 


EMIN—1890, 


botanist, entomologist, &c., and he 
takes an enthusiastic interest in the 
different races of people, their manners, 
customs, and history. It is in these that the Pasha is great. 
All this I concede to him, and more. He has proved himselt 
a good administrator of his province in the face of many 
difficulties. But with all this—mark my words—Emin Pasha 
and Capt. Casati but for the expedition would have been in 
chains at Khartoum, betrayed by the people Emin persisted in 
trusting so blindly. 

Writing, as I must do, before Mr. Stanley has spoken in 
England, I have been compelled to fall back upon the 
published letters of Emin and such testimony about him 
as could be gleaned from the contemporary annals of 
ourtime, The picture is not unpleasing. Emin isan 
amiable man, a scientific enthusiast, whom it is impossible 
not to like. But all that is known about him up to the 
present seems to preclude the idea that he is destined 
ever again to play a great role in Central Africa, 
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COUNT MATTE], THE CANCER CURER. 
LADY PAGET'S TESTIMONY. 


Last year I was inexpressibly grieved to receive a 
letter from an old friend of mine, in which she in- 
formed me that she had been attacked by cancer, that 
all hope of recovery was vain, and that all she could hope 
for was a respite of some months, in which she hoped she 
might complete an important biography on which she was 
engaged. Imagine then my surprise and delight on 
hearing last month that the incurable cancer had been 
cured, that the sentence of slow death by steadily 
increasing torture had been reversed, and that, in short, 
my friend was given back unexpectedly to life and work. 
But how had this miracle been wrought? Not by any 
operation, I was told, but simply by the Mattei system. 
But what is the Mattei system ? 

The other day, as I made a railway journey with Com- 
missioner Tucker, the subject of medicine came up. He 
produced from his portmanteau a case of small phials 
with Italian labels. ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘is my only medi- 
cine chest. In India or at home I am never without 
them. They cured me of aseven years chronic dysentery 
which had baffled all the doctors, and they keep me 
in perfect health, We use them constantly in the 
Salvation Army, and with the best results.” And then 
{1 learned that these small red, white, blue, and 
yellow phials with the curious labels were the wonder- 
working specifics of Count Mattei, the Italian 
nobleman, who is the original discoverer of the system 
and medicines that bear his name. Commissioner Tucker 
had visited the Count and liked him, and in short 
he seemed as fully convinced that the Mattei globules 
and liquid electricity were safe to cure all the physical 
ills which flesh is heir to as he was of the sovereign effi- 
cacy of the faith which the Salvation Army is preaching 
as a remedy for the moral evils of the world. 

I naturally turned, therefore, with some eagerness 
to Lady Paget's article in the Mational Review, which is 
entitled “A Visit to Count Mattei.” Lady Paget visited 
him last autumn at his seat at Riola, near Bologna. 


My principal reason for advocating this course is that the 
only certain cures of cancer through medicine which have ever 
come to my knowledge were those of Count Mattei. As long 
as twenty years ago, the Pope, Pius IX., had given over to him 
a part of the hospital of Sta. Teresa, and eighteen or twenty 
cases were cured within an incredibly short time. 


THE COUNT AT HOME, 


She found that the Count, who is over eighty, did not 
look more than fifty. He has lived many years aione in 
the hills, but his manners are those of a man of the world 


and a perfect gentleman. 


He advocates a constant use of scrofoloio giapfono, one of his 
latest discoveries, a combination of szrofoloso and febrifuz0 ; he 
says it combats most effectually what Hahnemann cailed the 
psora, and gives strength and power of resistance to the tissues. 
He is himself a most encouraging example of the results, for at 
eighty-two he looks like fifty, has all his teeth, eats and drinks 
and sleeps excellently well without ever taking any exercise. 
He said to me, ‘‘I feel so strong, I don’t mind taking up with 
any boxer in England.” With every meal he puts half a dozen 
grains of scrof. giap. in his wine or coffee, but by far the most 
effective way of taking it is putting a globule in a large glass of 
water, and drinking it in small gulps during the day. The 
oftener you take it, the oftener you receive an imperceptible 
electric shock, which is the principle and secret that distinguish 
his medicines from homceopathy. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 





“BLUE ELECTRICITY.” 


Lady Paget says that in his conversation with her, Count 
Mattei spoke of the blue electricity, which, used as a com- 
press, stops bleeding of every kind, even that of arteries. In 
war this remedy would be of the utmost value, and no house- 
hold, especially in the country, where doctors are not always at 
hand, ought to be without it. I know its wonderful properties 
of arresting bleeding from the experience of some of my friends, 
and I myself cured with it in three days a disfiguring enlarge- 
ment of the veins under the eye, of several years growth, which 
three doctors, amongst whom was one of the greatest celebrities 
of the day, had declared could only be removed by excision, a 
rather difficult operation. 

THE CURE DISCOVERED BY A DOG. 


The marvellous discovery which has enabled the Count 
to effect such wonders was brought about by a mangy dog 
which every day ate the same plant in the woods. Before 
that time he had cured people of nervous disorders by 
putting them into a completely violet room, for violet, he 
says, is most soothing to the nerves. By trying a 
decoction of the plant used by the dog, he was able to 
cure skin disease. 

His great secret, however, is the fixing of electricity in these 
decoctions; this secret nobody knows, not even his adopted 
son, and when the medicines are thus far prepared by other 
hands, he puts the supreme and finishing touch himself. He 
says that a great many more imitations of his medicines are sold 
than of the real article. 

SOME MIRACULOUS CURES. 

Lady Paget says :— 

The Count told me many stories of the almost miracu- 
lous cures he had made, but it would lead me too far 
to enter into these details, He showed me two photo- 
graphs of an American boy of eighteen. The first a 
huge, scarcely human, monster, who looked as if he had 
elephantiasis and leprosy both, and was about seventy years 
old ; the second, after the cure, a thin and nice-looking boy of 
fifteen or sixeen. The Count showed me a letter from an 
Italian nun who presides over a hospital of 1,000 beds at 
Canton. They take in the poorest and most abandoned class 
of disease, and treat them entirely with Mattei’s medicines. 
The sister could not say enough in praise of the almost mira- 
culous cures which had been wrought with them, and begged 
for another provision of 500 francs worth. 

LADY PAGET'S PRESCRIPTION. 

Lady Paget has written a brief paper advocating the 
use of anti-scrofoloso for some years by those who have 
a hereditary tendency to cancer, to be supplemented by a 
short cure of anfi-canceroso during three weeks in the 
spring and three weeks inthe autumn. Theage at which 
this cure. should be begun by those who have reason to 
fear the disease, and the way in which it must be carried 
out, are fully described, and one reason why she went to 
Count Mattei was to induce him to cause small cases to 
be composed, with the necessary medicines, for three or 
four years, to be soid together with this exp!anatory 
paper. Whether Lady Paget has succeeded in her ob,ect 
or not is not stated. But in order to anticipate number- 
less inquiries from those who will want to know all about 
the system which Lady Paget describes, I may add that 
Dr. Kennedy, of 22, Upper George-street, Hanover-square, 
London, is a qualified doctor who regularly prescribes 
the Count’s medicines. I hope any of my readers who 
want information will apply direct to him instead of in- 
undating me with their inquiries, as I know nothing more 
about the subject than what I have stated here. 
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BABY KILLING AS A “GOOD INVESTMENT.” 
AN AWFUL PAPER BY THE REV. BENJ. WAUGH. 


Mr. Waucu, who wrote “ The Gaol Cradle, and who 
Rocks it,” has written a paper in the Contemporary 
Review, which might be called ‘The Baby’s Grave, and 
who Fills it.” It is an awful paper that reeks with hideous 
facts of appalling cruelty. Mr. Waugh is the director 
of the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Children. There 


is no more apostolic man alive. He travels all over the 
land night and day, weeks together, in order to save 
‘children from ill-usage, and he probably knows more 
about the administration of the law for the Protection of 
Children than all the judges put together. His paper in 
the Contemporary has incidentally risen out of his general 
campaign against all wrongs to children. 


WHY THE BABIES ARE KILLED. 


Because they are born without that which every living 
being ought to have in entering this world, viz., two 
parents, father and mother, legally responsible for their 
up-bringing. At present there are 54,000 children born 
in the land every year who have no legal father—one fact 
among many which leads many of us to believe that there 
will be no real solution of this question until paternity is 
regarded as entailing all the legal obligations of 
marriage. Of these 54,000 children, 17 per 1,000 would 
die if they had been born in wedlock. Being illegitimates 
their death-rate is 37. 20 per 1,000 therefore represents 
the extra mortality of bastards. Of these 1,080 babies 
who this year would have lived if they had had legal 
fathers, but who will all be in their graves by next New 
Year’s Day, many are done to death by natural neglect— 
neglect, that is, which is not in any way criminal, neglect 
due to the lack of means on the part of the mother, and 
other obvious causes. But a goodly proportion are killed. 
Some are killed outright, as painlessly as the mother 
knows how, and when this happens society hangs the 
mother. The majority of the murdered, however, are 
slowly tortured to death for gain, and in those cases 
society hangs no one, and contents itself with applying 
as salve to its conscience that miserable sham, the Infant 
Life Protection Act. 


HOW THE BABIES ARE CAUGHT FOR KILLING, 


Mr. Waugh describes, in his own graphic style, the 
whole modus operandi of those who have taken to baby 
killing as a good investment. The business is carried on 
in two departments—one managed by the procurer, who 
collects the babies, the other by the “ farmer,” who does 
them to death. The procurer works through the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers. Mr. Waugh says :— 


When found, the procurer is mostly of clean, genteel, respect- 
able clothing and manners. She often professes that she has 
been married three, five, or seven years, has had ‘‘no child,” 
and is ‘anxious to adopt one from the birth.” She wants 
something to compassionate and to love. For the receiving of 
the baby an appointment is usually made at a railway station, 
from which (when negctiations are successful) a wire to one of 
her receivers simply announces that she is on the way. Her 
business is to snare ; her receiver’s is to slay. 

Judged from the extent of its advertisements all over the 
country (from which we selected haphazard for cur investiga- 
tion), ‘this baby-procuring is now a prodigious business. We 
have found the same person’s advertisements as far north as 
Sunderland, and as far south as Eastbourne. They appear very 
largely in those places of resort which have earned the name 
** gay,” and extend to the resorts of the English on the 
Continent, 
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Another large and lucrative baby-hunting ground is police- 
court affiliation cases where ‘‘ quality ” is concerned, and which 
get into the papers. In one month we came across three 
children attempted to be captured in this field. 

Besides the advertising procurer, there are procurers among 
the sort of women usually engaged at the birth of these illegiti- 
mates—low-class monthly nurses and midwives, nurses at work- 
houses, and keepers of lying-in houses—most of them probably 
helping the mother out of her ‘‘ troubles,” not for gain, yet 
sending to houses which exist for gain. 


THE MARKET RATES FOR BABY KILLING. 


Baby killing seems to be a good paying investment 
with very little risk. Mr. Waugh says :— 


The price for the absolute disposal of a child varies greatly. 
On a shrewd guess as to the position of the persons—father as 
well as mother, if possible—who have to escape disgrace, the 
procurer puts out feelers and makes demands accordingly, 
from £5 for servants to £200 for genteel people. It is in- 
credible to what lengths of confidence she will go when she no 
longer doubts that she has found somebody as knowing and as 
bad as herself, and sees a round sum of money in it. One whe 
advertised, ‘* A respectable married couple want charge of a 
baby, or to adopt,” in conversation, with the greatest simpli- 
city and straightforwardness refused £25 with child and £25 at 
death, on the ground that she had ‘‘ better offers than that.” 
She would take £60. She had been able, she said, to refer to 
her clergyman till lately, but she had given up going to church 
and gone to chapel, because the curate had asked if the last 
child she had was not ‘‘born in sin.” Another, who adver- 
tised, “‘ Happy home for a little child, with every care and 
attention ; nice house and very healthy,” agreed, also in con- 
versation, to receive £100, the child to be dead in three 
months, adding, ‘‘ The sooner I have it the better.” Another, 
who put her proper and full name and address in her adver- 
tisement, and, to the paper she advertised in, gave her vicar 
as reference, undertook that for £50 a lady’s child should not 
be born alive, adding, ‘It is easily done: the easiest thing in 
the world.” 


HOW THE BABIES ARE KILLED. 


“The undertaker for the unwanted baby’s death” is the 
woman who receives the child from the procurer. Here 
is Mr. Waugh’s account of the way in which they pro- 
vide for the babies’ death :— 


No. 1.—Hereis the goal to which one skilful and busy procurer 
had conveyed five of her little victims. It was the back room of 
a tumble-down labourer’s cottage, scarcely fit for a coal place, 
about twelve feet square. Crouching and sprawling on the 
floor, in their own excrement, were two of them. Two were 
tied in rickety chairs, one lay in a rotten bassinet. The stench 
of the room was so abominable that a grown man vomited on 
opening the door of it. Though three were near two years 
old, none of them could walk ; only one could stand up even 
by the aid ofa chair. In bitter March there was no fire. Two 
children had a band of flannel round the loins, one had a small 
shawl on, the rest had only thin, filthy cotton frocks, All 
were yellow, fevered skin and bone. None of them cried ; they 
were too weak. One had bronchitis, one curvature of the spine, 
and the rest rickets, all from their treatment. There was not a 
scrap of children’s food in the house. In a bedroom above was 
a mattress, soaked and sodden with filth, to which they were 
carried at night, with two old coats for covering. All the 
children’s clothes in the place were the handfuls of rags they 
wore. Anda man and his wife sat watching them die of filth 
and famine, so making their living. It was their trade. On 
one which had died a few months before was found a graceful 
memorial card, with the motto, ‘‘ He shall gather them into 
His arms,” which had been provided for the procurer who sent 
it. At the farm its mother was not known. These five weary 
creatures were all removed into restorative care: all injured for 
years, some for life. Two never recovered, and died in 
hospital. 













No. 2.—Another ‘‘ farm,” kept by a man and wife, consisted 
of one small room occupied night and day by six persons—the 
two adults and four children, Inacradle on the bed wasa 
child sucking at a bottle. Ina cradle by the bed was another 
suckling. On the bed lay a third. On the floor was a fourth 
child, and also the man and woman who lived upon savings out 
of these children’s keep. Two of the children were very ill, 
had been ill for some weeks ; one seemed near death. Neither 
hal had medical care. One had raw sores round the eyes, 
which were explained, ‘‘through the beetles getting at it.” 
They were on the body, too. When this child cried (‘‘ it was 
‘crying all day long,” a neighbour said), it was never taken up. 
This neighbour had seen the man angrily pile clothes on its 
head to silence it. 


Usually the mothers do not know how their children 
are being done to death. But in one farm the mother 
watched the operation. 


The place consisted of two rooms, one living-room and 
one bedroom. Inthe bedroom was one bed for her two and 
the two other children, and three adults. When the place 
was entered, the only children’s food in it was a bowl of putrid 
bread and milk. Her children had sat daily in chairs till their 
thighs were now horribly raw with the wood of the chair and 
their own filth. A chemise or a night-gown was their only 
clothing. They were now ill, and had lain for days unmoved 
on pillows, cold, wet, sodden with filth, and creeping with 
maggots, a piece of sacking over them. Twelve shillings a 
week the mother paid for them. She periodically visited them, 
and saw their deadly whiteness, their shrinking lips, their 
protruding teeth, the dry, hot, weary anguish in them. One 
died ; still the mother visited and saw the other. She visited 
up to the last. Her children were in this place, wilfully put 
there one after the other, both being taken away from excellent 
care. 


BABY KILLING MADE SAFE AND EASY. 


Everything is made smooth for the baby killer. It is a 
highly protected industry. 


The child cannot complain ; the police are not informed ; and 
the neighbours, when they know alittle, donot interfere. One, 
on being asked why she did not tell somebody what she knew 
was happening, said, ‘‘ You get no thanks for interfering for 
them sort of children,” The system of death certificates is but 
small security ; as a rule, it is none at all. Disease generally 
supervenes, is named on the certificate, and is enough. Even 
that is often filled in from the lips of the woman who, in the 
cases supposed, knows that her liberty depends on lies easily 
and safely told. 

In most districts there is a doctor who is, as one of the 
farmers expressed it, ‘“‘not troublesome about certificates.” 
Where there is no respectable registered practitioner of the not- 
troublesome kind, there is, at least, an assistant, or a non- 
registered practitioner, or a registered one without integrity, 
and hard-up, who, for a consideration, will do almost anything. 
All this is well known in this shameless trade. 

Unless she is a born idiot at her trade, it is only the baby- 
slaughterer who can supply the coroner’s inquest with the 
material for its judgment. Failing manslaughter, her conduct 
is nothing criminal. Besides this limit of the coroner’s power, 
there is the limit of the juror’s nature. That the baby they 
have just seen can have been deliberately made ill and left to 
die, by that clean, tidy woman before them, so jars on men’s 
usual notion of woman’s instincts, that it is dismissed from the 
jury’s mind with something like self-accusation. Inquests on 
babies usually last only five minutes. 


HOW BABY KILLING SHOULD BE STOPPED. 


Mr. Waugh says :— 


Procurers as well as receivers must be put under conditions 
which protect a wretched mother from plunder; and secure 
an endurable: life to the child that that mother commits 
to their charge. They-must be punished for obtaining babies 
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by advertising lies. We have just raised a baby in England 
to the rank of a dog ; we need now to raise it to the rank of 
a sixpence. To obtain money under false pretences, that 
is felony; to obtain a baby under false pretences, that must 
be felony too. 

Receivers—drink-ruined monthly nurses, loafing labourers’ 
wives, and blind old tax-gatherers—to whom the little life that 
is obtained by the genteel-looking procurer goes—must be 
forbidden to eke out their own living by eking out a baby’s 
dying. ‘The Infant Life Protection Act, 1872, is a pompous 
introduction to next to nothing. Excluding all infant lives 
from its protection, except when two under a year old happen 
to be found together, it leaves to the farmer’s mercies a hun- 
dred times as many as it even proposes to protect. Its main 
effect is to teach farmers how to escape its provisions and to 
conduct their business as they like. 

For everybody’s sake, all round ; for the child’s sake, first 
and above all; for the mother’s and even the father’s sake ; for 
the sake of our own priceless national sentiment of justice and 
self-respect ; it is urgent that there be made thorough and 
reasonable regulations for these unhappily greatly needed, and 
at present shamefully conducted, institutions. 


A LOVE STORY IN HELL. 
ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE DEAD MAN'S DIARY. 
THE dead man in Lippincott is getting too tiresome for 
quotation. I will, however, give one more sample. In 
the new instalment, he tells us how he met the woman 
who, out of mere vanity, had set her cap at a friend of 
his, had won his love, and then had broken his heart. 


He says :— 


Of all the faces which I saw in hell, there was one which had 
for me a fascination beyond any other. It was the face of a 
beautiful woman, queenly of manner and fair of figure as a full- 
blown lily, and with those deep dark eyes that seem to shine 
out from soul-depths, deep as the distant heaven, and yet may 
mean no more than does the shallow facing of quicksilver 
behind a milliner’s mirror. I recognised her instantly by the 
portrait, and never out of hell have I seen such misery on any 
woman’s face as I saw on hers. The sentence in punishment of 
her sin was a strange one. It was that she should now love 
him whose heart she had broken, with the same passionately 
intense but hopeless love with which he had loved her. It was 
a just but awful retribution. As some death-stricken and 
hunted creature presses frantically on as if to escape the arrow 
that it carries in its breast, so, heedless of all that was passing 
around her, heedless of shadow or shine, she pressed on and on 
through the realms of hell, her eyes fixed and wide-distended 
in agony, and her hands clutching ceaselessly at her bosom, as 
if the heart of her was being riven intwain. ‘‘Oh God!” 
I heard her cry, as she passed me, “‘ my heart is broken! my 
heart is broken ! and, alas, one cannot die of a broken heart in 
hell.” 

I saw her once again. She had fallen to the ground, and 
with hopeless hands pressed against burning brows was writhing 
as if in physical pain, and with her very soul consumed of pas- 
sion. One whom I knew—it was his sister—was kneeling 
beside her, and with gentle words he sought her to calm 
herself, but she pushed the ministering hand away despairingly, 
crying out: ‘A heart cannot break as mine is breaking with- 
out ashriek. If I had loved him, and he me, and he had 
died,”’ she said, ‘I could have borne it, knowing that I should 
meet him again hereafter, but to live loveless through a loveless 
eternity, that is the thought that kills me ;” and then with a 
great cry of, ‘Oh! why should a merciful God let any poor 
human soul suffer as I am suffering now ?” she rose up, and fled 
away before me. 

I never saw her again, nor do I know whether or not it was 
given her to win back the love she had lost. 
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HOW TO RECONCILE SCIENCE WITH GENESIS. 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE probably never set. himself a more 
congenial task than when he undeicook, in the current 
number of Good Words, to explain away all the contra- 
dictions which are supposed to-exist between the first 
chapter of Genesis and modern science. . It is impossible 
in the space at my disposal to follow him in all his in- 
genious explanations, it is only possible to indicate 
the broad general principle upon which he proceeds. 
Mr. Gladstone claims, not unfairly, that he is not un- 
qualified for the task to which he has addressed himself. 
Any man whose labour and duty for several scores of years 

_has included as their central point the study of the means of 
making himself intelligible to the mass of men is in a far 
better position to judge what would be the forms and methods 
of speech proper for the Mosaic writer to adopt than the most 
perfect Hebraist as such, or the most consummate votary of 
natural sciences as such, 


WHY WAS GENESIS WRITTEN ? 

Mr. Gladstone lays rightly great stress upon the child- 
like intelligence of those to whom the creation story 
was first addressed. Before censuring the Mosaist for 
not adhering more strictly to scientific accuracy in his 
narrative, he reminds us that he had to deal with grown 
children. He advises: “Let the adverse critic try 
his hand upon a little child. I believe he will find that 
the method and language of this relator are not only 
good, but superlatively good, for the aim he had in view.” 
What was that aim? It was primarily 
to convey moral and spiritual,training. This training was 
to be conveyed to human beings of childlike temperament and 
of unproved understanding. It was his business to use those 
words which would best convey the lessons he had to teach, 
which would carry most truth into the minds of those taught. 


WHAT IS THE LESSON IT TEACHES ? 

Professor Huxley in the Nineteenth Century sneers, in 
passing, at Locke for treating “‘ Adamic Mythology” as if 
it were serious history, but Mr. Gladstone says that 
Genesis was written to give man a moral infusion of 
the doctrine of evolution. To primitive man there was, 
in short, administered as much evolution as he could 
digest, in a form as simple. as he could understand, in 
such shape as to appeal to his moral sense. 

Man, childlike and sinless, had to receive a lesson such as 
this: It has not been by a slight or single effort that the nature 
in which you are-moulded has been lifted to its present level; 
you have reached it by steps and degrees, and by a plan which, 
stated in rough outline, may stir your faculties, and help them 
onwards to the truth through the genial action of wender, 
-delight, and gratitude. This was a lesson, as it seems to me, 
perhaps quite large enough for the primitive man on the facts 
of creation, and one after hearing and digesting which he too 
might reasonably rest for generations. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SIX DAYS ? 

“Oh,” says Mr. Gladstone, “the days were simply 
‘chapters in the History of Creation.” 

In order that the narrative might be intelligible, it was useful 
to subdivide the work. ‘T'his could most effectiveiy be done 
by subdividing it into periods of time, And further, it was 
well to choose that circumscription or period of time which is 
the most definite. Of these the day is clearly the best, as com- 
pared with the month or the year—first, because of its small 
and familiar compass ; and secondly, because of the strong and 
marked division which separates one day from another. 


Mr, Gladstone replies to the objection which is taken 
by some to this interpretation; by pointing out that all 


figurative language is liable to be misunderstood, and 


that, in this case, the danger is reduced to a minimum, 


‘for not the*sinallest mischief could possibly ensue be- 


cause some mistake the days of Creation to be pure solar 
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days of twenty-four hours, while the adoption of this 
method of arrangement had the benefit of impressing 
upon the Hebrew people a universal and familiar truth, a 
grand conception of orderly development, and which 
every race appear to have lost sight of. 

AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF REVELATION. 

As is usual with Mr. Gladstone when he sets about 
demonstrating anything, he ends by convincing himself 
so thoroughly, that what to other people appear obstacles 
in the way of belief come to him to assume the shape of 
conclusive arguments in support of belief. So after 
having dealt, one by one, with all the familiar difficulties 
about the existence of light before the sun was men- 
tioned, the grouping of the birds with the fishes, &c., 
Mr. Gladstone winds up by declaring— 

For myself, I cannot but at present, before and above all 
things, be impressed with the profound and marvellous wisdom 
which has guided the human instrument, whether by pen or 
pencil, which was first commissioned on high to hand onwards 
for our admration and instruction this wonderful and un- 
paralleled inspiration. 

So far, then, from the first chapter of Genesis being 
a difficulty in the way of belief, “it carries stamped upon 
it the proof of a Divine revelation, which is more than can 
be asserted from the nature of its contents as to this or 
that minute portion of Scripture at large.” 





WHAT MODERN ae HAS DONE FOR THE 


In the Theological Review the Rev. James Strachan, in 
his article upon “Some Recent Hexateuch Literature,” 
reviews a detailed analysis of the Hexateuch (Welhausen), 
a specimen of such analysis (Kautzsth Socin), a critical 
history of the Old Testament priesthood (Baudissin), and 
the first volume of a new critical history of the Jews 
(Kittle). 

THE TRIUMPHS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 

Mr. Strachan says :— 

One great achievement of critical science is that it has analysed 
the Hexateuch into its primary elements. It has demonstrated 
that there are in the Hexateuch three different historical works 
and four or five different books of law. We are now the heirs 
of the critical labours of three generations, each of which may 
be said to have taken up one great problem relating to the 
Hexateuch and solved it. One generation solved the problem 
of the origin and purpose of Deuteronomy, a second discovered 
the sources of the Hexateuch, and a third has determined the 
relative age of these sources, 

Mr. Strachan is full of a buoyant belief in the services 
which modern criticism is rendering to theology. He says - 

The ultimate aim of true criticism is to enable the student of 
history to observe the grow th of the ethical and spirittial ideal, 
and to perceive how the successive phases of revelation were 
adapted to the wants of successive ages. It enters the gallery 
of Old Testament pictures and arranges them in their historical 
order, and shows us the right light in which we should view 
each picture. By doing so it becomes the handmaid of faith. 
For orderly development and adaptation in history manifest 
design as clearly as orderly development and adaptation in 
nature. It is not come to destroy, but to confirm. It is true 
that simple faith, the recognition and acceptance of the perfect 
living Ideal, does not require its aid. But simple faith needs to 


. be confirmed and instructed, and nothing—except expericnce— 


is so certain to make it strong and intelligent as a clear concep- 
tion of the slow growth of the spiritual ideal in history, and a 
clear perception of the fact that the Old Testament Scriptures 
are records of that growth. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review contains an article by 
Mr. Montefiore, in which he praises the second edition of 
the second volume of Kuenen’s ‘Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” as a book unsurpassed for completeness, 
sobriety, and accuracy of judgment, 
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A GERMAN CRITICISM OF ROBERT ELSMERE. 
BY PROFESSOR BEYSCHLAG, OF HALLE. 


In the April number of the Homiletic Dr. Stuckenberg 
describes a searching review of Robert Elsmere which’ 
Professor Beyschlag, of Halle, published im the January 
number of Deutsch-evangelische Blaetter. Beyschlag 
is a leader of the Middle Party, which wants to mediate 
between Christianity and modern culture. He admits 


| that the catastrophe of E!smere’s loss of faith is brilliantly 


narrated, and gives evidence ef theological knowledge 
surprising in a woman, but he nevertheless pronounces 
that catastrophe unpsychological. 

WAS ELSMERE EVER A REAL CHRISTIAN ? 

In his conversation with the Squire, Elsmere himself 
declared that faith must attest its genuineness; that 
ultimately it does not depend on external things, but on 
the voice of the Eternal within the soul of man. This he 
seems to have forgotten wholly at the time of the catas- 
trophe. His faith vanishes when he learns to doubt 
mere externals on which the saving faith of the Christian 
does not ultimately depend. Strange; no sting left 
behind by the loss of a Saviour, by the absence of the 
assurance of everlasting love, of reconciliation, and of 
sanctification! Beyschlag therefore affirms that the whole 
previous representation of Elsmere’s Christianity must 
be false if the catastrophe is true to life. She represents 
as a living Christian by conviction a man to whom in 
reality Christianity was, unconsciously, only a natural 
idealism. Her fundamental error lies in the tendency of 
the English mind to base the truth of Christianity on so- 
called exact facts, or, to quote Luther, to construct stone 
pillars to support the heavens. If these pillars fall— 
verbal inspiration, the authenticity of all the books of the 
Bible, the actuality of all its miraculous accounts and the 
like—then the heavens themselves seem to fall. Long 
ago, since the days of Lessing and. Schleiermacher, 
German thought freed itself from this childish procedure. 
German scholars do not imagine, as Mrs. Ward does, 
that one can operate with historical criticism as with a 
labourer’s tool or with a mathematical formula. 


WHAT GERMAN CRITICS HAVE DISCOVERED. 


Having abandoned the old theory of inspiration, they 
seek by critical means to discover in the humanly and 
temporally conditioned tradition the kernel of truth. In 
doing this, facts are discovered which are too high, too 
holy, and too powerful in the world’s history, to owe 
their divine impress to the fancy of the men who handed 
them down ; facts which can as little be explained by the 
moods of the witnesses who communicate them, as the 
sun is explained by its reflection from the rainbow it 
produces. 

What are these facts? First of all, amid the ancient 
religions of nature and fancy we find a religion of the 
conscience, which can be explained only on the supposi- 
tion that God really permitted the human consciousness 
to behold through the rent veil of nature His holy counte- 
nance; a religion which to this day offers to us the ele- 
ments of moral training which the mythologies of the 
most intellectual peoples failed to do. Then, for the 
fulfilment of this religion comes the Founder of a new cove- 
nant, standing as high above the old covenant as this stood 
above the most intellectual heathendom. Criticism can- 
not touch the Gospel account of a life which cannot have 
proceeded as a poem out of any human heart, or affect 
the fact of a life-power which till this day stands as the 
sun in the heaven of humanity, bringing forth blossoms 
and fruits such as the natural heart of man can never pro- 
duce of itself. 


MIRACLES “IMPOSSIBLE” OR NECESSARY ? 


For the rejection of positive Christianity Beyschlag can 
find no ground in Mrs. Ward's book, except the propo- 
sition that “miracles are impossible.” Revelation is 
manifestly included among what are declared to be im- 
possible miracles. Her denial of revelation is the death 
of all religion, yet she wants to preserve religion. The 
fact that the religious histories of all peoples are full of 
fancied miracles only proves that the religious spirit cannot 
rest in a God whose hands are tied by His own creation, 
Man's will can disturb the order of nature ; then why not 
God's will ? 

The Halie professor cannot discover in Mrs. Ward’s 
“new religion” either the novelty or the religion. The 
experiment advocated by Mrs. Ward was tried forty 
years ago in Germany and proved a failure. Mrs, 
Ward’s theism is nothing but the old English deism of 
the seventeenth century, produced by the lukewarm 
churchism of the day. 


WHAT A NEW RELIGION MUST DO. 


He ridicules the idea that a new religion is to be made; 
and that by subtraction. <A new religion, to become a 
substitute of Christianity, must reveal a progress of 
humanity, and therefore must have more to offer than 
the old Christianity; namely, a deeper insight into the 
secrets of the Deity, increased power to awaken the con- 
science, a surer comfort of forgiveness, and stronger 
impulses to sanctification. But in these respects the new 
religion does not even attempt to rival Christianity. 

Professor Beyschlag attributes the state of religious 
opinion to which Mrs. Ward’s book testifies to the fact 
that England has xo Living theology. 


IS THERE ANY POWER IN ELSMERISM ? 


In the 7héological Review and Free Church Quarterly 
Dr. Blaikie contributes an article upon the ‘“ Old Pulpit 
and the New ’—his introductory lecture to the class of 
Pastoral Theology—an extract from which may be appro- 
priately quoted as a pendant to Beyschlag’s article. Dr. 
Blaikie’s chief point is that more stress must be laid 
upon the Atonement. Luther, Burns, Bunyan, and 
Chalmers, he said, and men of the profoundest experis 
ence inthe divine life, felt— 

That they could not enjoy any freedom or any success in 
serving God, so long as the problem of their guilt lay unsolved 
behind them? And did they not likewise feel that, when that 
problem was solved, when their guilt was removed, when they 
could look God comfortably in the face because they were 
reconciled by the blood of the Cross, they could enter on a new 
career of obedience, and rejoice all their life long in the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God ? 


The Church that ceases to advocate the scheme of grace, 
the Church that preaches a colourless doctrine, will perish. 
Dr. Blaikie gives a case from his own knowledge of the 
result of preaching a Broad Church theology :— 


A good many years ago, a minister of the Free Church, a 
man of eminent gifts and most Christian character, a successful 
preacher of the Gospel and winner of souls, betook himself to 
Broad Church theology. How this came about I do not know. 
Bnt what was the result? As he went on the Sabbath school 
was given up. The congregational prayer meeting was given 
up. The church was visibly thinned; very many of thé 
people went over to the Established Church. And that, I 
believe, is just a sample of what must happen if the Gospel 
that has for its foundation the atoning work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the life of holy endeavour which comes from 
accepting Him as an atoning Saviour, cease to be proclaimed 
as of old in our pulpits. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


WHO IS TO BE THE NEXT POET LAUREATE? 
AUT SWINBURNE, AUT NULLUS. 

AccorpDINnc to the anonymous oracle of the Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne is to be 
the Poet Laureate after Lord Tennyson. The Fort- 
nightly reviewer, whose article occupies the first pages 
in the number, writes well, and the only hint afforded 
as to his identity is a negative one. He denies that 
he is either a poet or a professional critic. He excuses 
himself from the accusation of a desire to anticipate Lord 
Tennyson’s decease, by pointing out that the Laureate’s 
last poems were of the nature of a solemn farewell. The 
Laureateship, if injudiciously disposed, might weaken one 
of the golden cords by which the English World is 
bound together. The reviewer therefore addresses 
himself heartily to a consideration of the question as to 
who shall succeed Tennyson. 

Twelve years ago he would have named William 
Morris for the post, but the good poet has given place to an 
indifferent preacher of socialist homilies, and William 
Morris has become a sad example that the poet who 
descends to preaching is lost. He has sacrificed his art, 
and would now refuse the Laureateship, even if it were 
offered him. Mr. Swinburne is, therefore, the only possible 
candidate. It is true that Mr. Swinburne in his hot 
youth was a fiery Republican, but he is now a vigorous 
Unionist—whose recent poems show that his riper judg- 
ment accepts the English Monarchy. 


SOME VICTORIAN POETS. 

The reviewer then sums up the claims of the other 
contemporary poets :— ‘ 

Mr. George Meredith is thought, by those who relish his 
verse, to be not less powerful in verse than in prose. ‘‘ The 
Star Sirius ” is one of the memorable sonnets of our time. But 
Mr. Meredith the poet troubles himself even less than Mr. 
Meredith the novelist to conciliate the indolent reader ; and he 
must be content to know that his poems are the delight ofa 
few. Mr. Aubrey de Vere maintains alone, now Sir Henry 
Taylor has gone, the pure traditions of Wordsworth in a gener- 
ation that dances more willingly to newer tunes. Lord Lytton, 
though not a man of letters by profession, would be a consider- 
able poet if he had kept back all but his best. Mr. Coventry 
Patmore has survived all attempts to laugh him down. Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s ‘‘ Verses written in India’’ make but a little book, 
and that little is not free from inequalities ; but his work rings 
sound and true, and with a note all its own. ~ At last our 
Indian Empire has, by his hands and Sir Edwin Arnold’s, 
brought its fitting tribute to English song. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has a vein of good metal as finely wrought as any man’s, and 
often deeper thanit seems. Mr. Austin Dobson has a skilled 
hand and complete knowledge of his instrument. Mrs. Brown- 
ing has not left us without followers (we do not say nor mean 
imitators): Mrs. Augusta Webster, Miss Christina Rossetti, 
and, more lately, Madame ;Darmesteter, now of Paris (Miss 
Mary Robinson), and Mrs. Woods, of Oxford, have shown 
themselves capable of genuine and individual poetic expression. 
However, without offence to any of these or to others whom we 
might name, we may say that the required combination of 
intensity and volume is not to be found in this category. We 
may also say, on the other hand, that whoever aspires to be 
Laureate must be at least prepared to measure his work with 
the best of these. 

MR. LEWIS MORRIS AND MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 

; The rest of the article is devoted to a very vigorous 
attack upon the author of the “Epic of Hades.” The 
reviewer says :— 

- A probable aspirant, so far as one can judge by public signs, 
is the other Mr. Morris, Mr. Lewis Morris. He is a public 
favourite beyond contradiction. When Mr. Lewis Morris is not 
imitating, his form is either merely trivial, or else—as in his 
bombastic ‘‘ Song of Empire ”—thoroughly bad. His view of 
things in general is precisely that which is dear to the half- 


educated middle classes, a facile optimism garnished with cheap 
philosophical phrases, and using the most awful names and 
ideas of religion as the counters of sentimental platitude. His 
principles consist in repudiating the whole history of English 
poetry since Byron, and his practice in imitating Byron, by no 
means to the exclusion of his faults, with considerable facility 
and creditable fidelity. 

And of Mr. Alfred Austin, the writer says that if he had 
to choose between Mr. Austin and Mr. Lewis, he would 
make Mr. Austin the Laureate. He is not, however, shut 
up to this alternative, and he declares that 


Upon Mr. Swinburne the choice ought of right io fall when the 
time comes for the Crown to make the decision which ought to 
be the visible symbol of the best English judgment in matters 
of poetry. If it may not be so, for any personal or other 
reason, then let the name and office of Laureate be done away 
rather than sink below the level at which we and our fathers 
have seen them maintained. ? 


HOW SOUNDS ARE MADE VISIBLE. 
THE STORY OF PICTURES MADE BY MUSIC. 

WHEN our fathers were told that the sun could be 
made to turn artist they told the early photographist to 
carry such stories to the marines. Now when we are 
told that pictures can be made by notes of music we are 
equally incredulous. But it is true, and Mr. Rowbotham, 
in Cassell’s Family Magazine, tells us all about it as 
follows :— 


A lady, Mrs. Watts Hughes, who originally intended to 
devote herself to the art professionally, through failure of health 
renounced a public career and undertook instead delicate 
investigations into the nature of sound. The experiments are 
conducted as follows :—A hollow receiver is procured, over the 
mouth of which is stretched an elastic membrane. The surface 
of the membrane is covered with a semi-fluid paste, of such 
consistency that very light impressions can be easily received. 
The singer then approaching the apparatus sings on to the 
surface of the membrane, exercising the greatest care that his 
notes are singularly steady and perfectly accurate in the intona- 
tion of the given sound. Atonce the musical note mirrors itself 
on the paste, and in the most unexpected forms. The forms of 
flowers, as perfect as if they were drawn, occur among the rest, 
and, indeed, contribute the majority of the figures, Daisies, 
with every petal exactly shaped, are common ; lilies, as 
symmetrically made, are not rare. A change of note, or of 
timbre, will produce a miniature tree on the paste. By some 
slight variation, impossible to estimate, the figure of a star-fish 
will appear on the surface of the membrane ; another imper- 
ceptible difference of sound will lay, side by side with the 
star-fish, an anemone. Occasionally the vibrations—presumably 
owing to an unconscious augmentation of force on the part of 
the singer—will imprint themselves in the form of shells, 
beautifully voluted, the wrinkles in the scroll being so 
incisively indented that when photographed they appear 
as if creases in the picture. Suddenly deserting these 
marine forms as capriciously as it took them up, the sound will 
create ferns, suspend bunches of fruit, and otherwise adorn 
with similar emblems the surface. When the sound is produc- 
ing flowers on the paste, the singer can at pleasure increase 
the number of petals by gradually making the tone ascend. 
At each fraction of a tone on which his voice rises, a new 
petal is added to the flower. He can thus by a careful 
management of his voice increase a pigmy daisy that lies 
first imprinted on the paste to a gigantic sunflower, occupy- 
ing nearly the whole surface. In the other forms—e.g., the 
shells—this addition of piece by piece does not appear, and 
the scroll once fashioned remains. 

The forms thus produced on the paste are photographed 
whilst the membrane is in sonorous vibration ; or water-colour 
impressions are taken, which are transferred on to glass im- 
mediately after being produced. The advantage of the latter 
method is that the minute beauty and delicacy of the forms 
can be shown to perfection by the use of various colours for 
different parts of the same object, 





LEADING ARTICLES 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
A SKETCH BY A FRENCH MARQUISE. 


TueE “Americans at Home,” have found a feminine 
Max O’Rell in the person of the Marquise de San Carlos, 
who contributes the two instalments of what promises 
to be a bright and entertaining series of articles upon 
America and American society, to the two April numbers 
of the Mouvelle Revue. Madame de San Carlos insists 
strongly on the Anglo-Saxon origin of Modern America, 
and deduces from it some of the principal characteristics 
of the race. 

THEIR IDEALS OF LIFE, 

“As the principal basis of the moral edifice was 
brought from the North, the result is a cold and con- 
centrated nature.” To this “serious nucleus” have 
been added a variety of modifying elements; the spirit 
of adventure of the emigrant, the spontaneity and good 
humour born of his extremely incidental life, till, with the 
addition of the exciting effects of the climate, we get 
“the need of perpetual movement and agitation which 
expresses itself in the woman by a devouring passion for 
pleasure, and in the man by an insatiable desire for work. 
For the American woman life is pleasure, taken seriously ; 
for the men it is work, which becomes the only pleasure. 
To the one a ‘good time,’ to the other ‘business,’ con- 
stitutes the ideal of happiness.” Out of this contrast 
between the sexes Madame de San Carlos draws, we 
hardly follow exactly how, the most optimistic conclu- 
sions for the future. ‘It would,” she says, “ destroy 
a Latin race,” but “it will end by making of the 
Americans the greatest people of the earth.” In the 
meantime, without enlarging too much on the future, she 
gives a description of them as they are, which has the 
merit of being at once sympathetic and graphic. The 
casual nature of life and society seems to have struck her 
a good deal, but she found three currents persistent : 
good humour, energy, and truthfulness. 

THEIR FUNDAMENTAL VIRTUE. 

“The salient quality of every American, that which is 
perhaps the primordial cause of his universal success, is 
his frankness. The American is not acquainted with 
lying. The Englishman claims the same exemption, but 
then he is often a hypocrite, especially in the lower 
classes and when his personal interests are in question. 
The American is no more a hypocrite than a liar. He 
will take you in, it is true, as much as he possibly can by 
his advertisements, but he looks upon that as fair war. 
This great fundamental virtue gives birth to a number of 
good qualities. People are neither mean nor jealous in 
the United States. They are often rough, impertinent, 
careless, there is the fault of a want of sentiment,—they 
are too superfical, but at least they are true.” George 
Washington, who “could not tell a lie,” appears, therefore, 
to Madame de San Carlos as the typical American hero. 


NEW YORK AND ITS ELEVATED RAILWAY. 


Her description of New York is bright and vivid. She 
does justice to the magnificent bay and its surroundings. 
With regard to the town itself,—‘ Necessarily long and 
narrow, the town of New York is divided throughout its 
length by broad numbered avenues. These avenues are 
in their turn crossed by narrower streets, also numbered, 
the whole forming an immense chess-board.” Fifth 
Avenue (the Champs Elysées of New York), into which run 
all the aristocratic streets of the neighbourhood, leads to 
the Central Park, and divides the town into east and west. 
“This geometrical arrangement of the town has its very 
practical advantages. One can always calculate the dis- 
tances which separate one place from another. Living in 
18th street and wishing to go to the Deaf Mute Asylum in 


IN THE REVIEWS. 399 
128th street, you know that you have six miles to do, the 
distance between each street being the tenth part ofa 
mile and the distance between each avenue the fifth part.” 
Methods of locomotion are no less commodiously or- 
ganised for the benefit of a population which is in 
perpetual motion. The most striking of these, to Euro- 
pean eyes, is, of course, the elevated railroad, which takes 
the place up in air of our district railway under ground. 
“Two great double lines of aérial railway traverse the 
length of the town, upheld by iron columns of 30, 50, and 
60 feet in height. Near to 1ooth Street this marvellous scaf- 
folding forms a double curve—a giganticS. The impression 
made upon a stranger is terrible, all the more as the rush 
of air almost takes away your breath. This part of the 
town has the appearance of a plain. You are no longer 
surrounded by high houses. Isolated between sky and 
earth, you describe a giddy zigzag without seeing on what 
you rest, or perceiving anything but the tail of the train 
which turns after you. Well! every day 500,000 


Americans pass, without blinking, over the fearful road.” 


THE USEFULNESS OF THEIR HOUSES. 


Madame de San Carlos does not admire American 
houses. ‘A medium-sized dwelling, which represents an 
income of from £2,000 to £4,000 a year, will have a width 
of from 3 to 6 metres, with a depth of 10 or 12 metres.” 
The frontage is in the street. At the back a courtyard 
separates it from other houses. There is a terrible 
resemblance to the small London house in the descrip- 
tion which follows of a flight of steps leading up to the 
entrance, and another flight leading down to the base- 
ment. The narrow passage, dignified by the name of hall, 
the staircase so narrow that there is only room in it for 
one person ; the arrangement of the house into back-room 
and front-room all the way up, with a dressing-room over 
the hall, sounds only too familiar. Large or small, Madame 
de San Carlos reports all American houses to be alike, 
and eminently unfit for the perpetual social gatherings 
which American hospitality and New York fashion 
prompt. In this part of the article we confess to a 
feeling that the foreigner has been tempted to generalise 
upon insufficient data. 


THE DULNESS OF THEIR PARTIES. 


Nevertheless, her description of American parties 
is more entertaining to read than, according to her, 
the parties themselves were entertaining to attend. 
Discomfort and dulness, combined with an almost 
incredible expenditure and display, appear to have 
been the prevailing characteristics. “At a_ single 
ball, the winter before last, there were two thousand 
pounds’ worth of flowers; and yet I should not have 
remarked them, if the initials of the daughter of the house 
had not been pointed out to me. The monogram, com- 
posed of forget-me-nots and moss-rose buds, covered a 
panel over the chimney-piece. All along the bannisters 
of the stairs stood red camelias in blossom,” A florist in 
New York assured me that £1,500 a year was a com- 
paratively common price to charge for a regular supply of 
house flowers, keeping up window-boxes, &c.” Women 
spend with corresponding extravagance upon their dress. 
At the same time, the rooms are so small, that to dance is 
impossible, and often neither dress nor flowers can be 
seen. Music and refreshments are provided on the same 
monstrous scale. Entertainments last for an incon- 
ceivable number of hours and everlap each other in 
a manner that renders them practically unceasing. 
Only Americans, Madame de San Carlos remarks, could 
do it and live; and even they pay the price in nervous 
prostration. Hence the popularity amongst them of the 
rest cure. 
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IS CIVILIZATION A FAILURE? 
“AS THE CASE STANDS NOW, YES.”—PROF. HUXLEY. 


“In the Wineteenth Century Professor Huxley winds up 
his articles on Rousseau and Rousseau’s fallacies by a 
very noteworthy profession of faith, The Regimental 
Socialists, he says, have misunderstood him altogether. 
They imagine that he has written-his articles in order 


To justify those who, content with the present, are opposed 
to all endeavours to bring about any fundamental change m our 
social arrangements. 


HIS DISSATISFACTION WITH CIVILIZATION. 


This he repudiates. He says— 


My aim has been altogether different. Even the best of 
modern civilizations appears to me to exhibit a condition of 
mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even 
possesses the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion, that, if there is no hope of a large improvement of 
the condition of the greater part of the human family ; if it is 
true that the increase of knowledge, the winning of a greater 
dominjon over Nature which is its consequence, and the wealth 
which follows upon that dominion, are to make no difference in 
the eatent and the intensity of Want, with its concomitant 
physical and moral degradation, among the masses of the 
people, I should -hail the advent of some kindly comet, which 
wou!d sweep the whole affair away, as a desirable consumma- 
tion. What profits’ it to the human Prometheus that he has 
stolen the fire of heaven to be his servant, and that the spirits of 
the earth and of the air obey him, if the vulture of pauperism 
is eternally to tear his very vitals and keep him on the brink of 
destruction ? 


a? WHAT I HAVE BEEN DRIVING AT, 


- Assuredly, if I believed that any of the schemes hitherto 
proposed for bringing about social amelioration were likely to 
attain their end, I should think what remains to me of life well 
spent in furthering it. We have small chance of doing wisely 
in this matter (or indeed in any other), unless we think rightly. 
Further, that we shall never think rightly in politics until we 
have cleared our minds of the philosophical delusions which 
have infested political thought for centuries. My main purpose 
has been to contribute my mite towards this essential preliminary 
operation. Ground must be cleared and levelled before a build- 
ing can be properly commenced ; the labour of the navvy is as 
necessary as that of the architect, however much less honoured ; 
and it has beén my humble endeavour to grub up those old 
stumps of the @ priori, which stand in the way of the very 
foundations of a sane political philosophy. The task which I 
set before myself, then, was simply a destructive criticism of @ 
Priori political philosophy, whether regimental or individualistic. 


IF I HAD TO REGENERATE SOCIETY. 


Reading and experience ,have led me to believe that the 
results of political changes are hardly ever those which their 
friends hope or their foes fear ; and, if I were offered a free 
hand by almighty power, I should, like Hamlet, shudderingly 
object to the responsibility of attempting to set right a world 
out of joint. But I may, perhaps, without presumption, set 
forth soriie'reflections, ‘germane to the subject, which have now 
and 2gain=crossed my mind. About this question of govern- 
ment, it might be as well to proceed from the known to the 
unknown. “A good many of us have had practical experience 
of.the government of. that elementary polity, a family. In this 
business, the people who fail utterly are, on the one hand, the 
martinet regimentalists, and, on the other, the parents whose 
theory. of education.appears to be that expounded by the elder 
Mr. Weller, when, if 1 remember rightly, he enlarged upon the 
advantages which Sam had enjoyed by being allowed to roam 
at will about Covent Garden Market, from babyhood upwards. 
Individualism, pushed to anarchy, inthe family is as ill-founded - 
theoretically and as ‘mischievous practically as it is in the State; 

ile extreme regimentation is a certain means of either destroy- 
ing self-reliance or of maddening to rebellion. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


I WOULD FOLLOW THE ANALOGY OF THE FAMILY, 


When we turn from the family tothe aggregation of families 
which constitutes the State, I do not see that the case is sub- 
stantially altered. © The problem of government may be stated 
to be, What ought to be done and what to be left undone by 
society, as a whole, in order to bring about as much welfare of 
its members as is compatible with the natural order of things ? 
And I do not think men will ever solve this problem unless 
they clear their minds, not merely of the notion that it can be 
solved a frior? ; but unless they face the fact that the natural 
order of things—the order, that is to say, as unmodified by 
human effort —does not tend to bring about what we under- 
stand as welfare. On the contrary, the natural order tends to 
the maintenance, in one shape or another, of the war of each 
agai:st all, the result of whichis not the survival of the morally 
or even the physically highest, but of that form of humanity, 
the mortality of which is least under the conditions. The 
creature that survives a free-fight only demonstrates his superior 
fitness for coping with free-fighters—not any other kind of 
superiority, 

This notable expression of disbelief in the excellence 
of the natural laws of the struggle for existence, and the 
survival of the fittest, will probably do the anti-svcialists 
more harm than all the damage done to the social'sts by 
his swashing blow against regimentation. 


THE HUMANITY OF THE SMALL-BORE RIFLES. 
AS DEMONSTRATED BY A GERMAN PROFESSOR. 





SEVERAL of the foreign military periodicals for April 
draw special attention to a book recently published by 
Dr. Paul Bruns, Director of Clinical Surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen—“ Die Geschoss-Wirkung der neuen 
Kleinkaliber-Gewehre. Ein Beitrag zur Beurtheilung der 
Schusswunden in Kiinftigen Kriegen.” Professor Bruns, 
with a view to ascertaining the probable character of the 
wounds which will be inflicted by the new small-bore 
rifles, which have now been almost universally adopted 
by Continental armies, carried out an exhaustive series of 
experiments against living animals, and with portions of 
the human body collected from the dissecting rooms. He 
also carried out experiments to test the bullet pene- 
tration against iron plates, wood, earth, &c. Our few 
remarks, however, must be confined to the outcome of 
the Professor's experiments on the human body. In this 
series the bodies were arranged so as to represent a com- 
pany, with intervals, in fighting formation, and the bullets 
were finally received in bags of sawdust, where, at the 
short ranges, they were found unaltered in shape. When 
firing at a range of 100 metres the bullets were found to 
pass completely through from four to five ranks, at 400 
metres from three to four ranks, and at ranges between 
800 and 1,200 metres from two to three ranks of a. com- 
pany in fighting: formation, even in cases where the 
bullet had encountered the largest bones. In but. rare 
instances was a bullet found to have lodged, The general 
results proved conclusively that the new weapons, as 
compared with the 1870-1884 patterns, caused’ greater 
penetration and less laceration. Professor Bruns sums 
up his experience in the following words :— 


It is highly satisfactory to be able to state that the diminution 
in bore rendered necessary on tactical grounds, and’ especially 
the introduction of the ‘‘ covered” bullet, which is inseparable 
from the system, is a direct step in the cause of humanity, In 
future wars'more rifle wounds will probably be inflicted, but the 
proportion of clean, smooth wounds will be larger, anid ‘these, 
in consequence ‘of the smaller dimension of the passages will 
tend rather to a subcutanéous character ; recovery will be more 
favourable, mutilation and crippling ‘be ‘more often avoided. 
The new smail-bore rifle is nct only the best, but it is also the 
most humane by mitigati:z, as far as is consistent, the horrors 
of war. ; 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
THE GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 


MR. BODLEY’S ARTICLE IN THE ‘“ EDINBURGH.” 


THE most notable article in the Edinburgh for April, is 
one on “The Catholic Democracy of America,” ia which 
Mr. Bodley chronicles the astonishing growth of Catho- 
licism in the New World. 


THE MODERN PURITAN ON THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


In the North American Review, Dr. Lyman Abbott— 
surely one of the very pillars of New England Puritanism 
—uses the following remarkable words in his controversy 
with Colonel Ingersoll. 

The most stalwart anti-Romanist, in his calmer and more 
candid moments, can hardly question that, were the Roman 
Catholic church abolished by instantaneous decree, its priests 
banished and churches closed, and the restraining influence of 
that form of the Christian religion taken away from itsadherents, 
the disaster to American communities would be simply awful in 
its proportions, if not irretrievable in its results. The church has 
been and still is a Theseus struggling with the Minotaur; it is 
itself half Theseus, half Minotaur. He who desires to slay the 
Minotaur should be careful to so aim his blow as to help, not 
wound, Theseus. 

This is a very remarkable testimony, for as Mr. 
Bodley tells us— 

In no part of the United States has the growth of the Roman 
Catholic Church been so remarkable as in New England, 
where, till after the revolution, lingered the spirit which in the 
previous century had applauded the Puritan Governor Endicott, 
when he cut from the British flag the St. George’s cross “fas a 
Popish symbol savouring of superstition, and not to be counte- 
nanced by Christian men.” 


THE GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM. 


Mr. Bodley’s object in the article on the “Catholic 
Democracy of America,” is to trace the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, briefly 
describing how— 
from a small and quasi-aristocratic sect in a small corner of the 
British colonies, and from a missionary propaganda among the 
Indian tribes in other portions of the territory now under the 
American flag, it hasgrown intooneof the most powerful and most 
democratic religious communities which the world has ever 
seen, and one which is fated to leave a lasting mark on the 
history of Christendom. 

After describing its early struggles, he says that from 
1820 onwards 

The history of the Church in America is a record of swift and 
steady progress, and, though the results are of stupendous im- 
portance to the world and to Christendom, the details of the 
story are perhaps of Iccal rather than of general interest. New 
sees were erected, provinces created, councils and synods 
summoned, seminaries founded, and religious orders esta- 
blished, so that as the stream of immigration increased, and the 
growing population opened up the vast continent, the needs of 
the new comers were provided for. 


PLANTED IN LIBERTY. 


Some Catholics, whose writings are under review in 
this article, deplore the early toleration that distinguished 
the Catholic settlement of Maryland. To them Mr. 
Bodley replies :— 

It is the great glory of the Catholic Church in the United 
States that it has never been a persecuting body, and those 
blind guides who regret that in her early days she did not vie 
with the colonising Protestant sects in their intolerance must be 
Catholics of that retrograde type of mind who in Continental 
Europe have made Roman Catholicism synonymous with re- 
action, against the spirit of which the enlightened Cardinal now 
at the head of the American hierarchy has waged at least one 
bold and successful fight. 
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Of this a notable illustration is given in Cardinal 
Gibbons’s declaration that the Act concerning religion 
passed by the Catholic majority of the General Assembly 
of Baltimore, which enacts that 

The better to preserve mutual love and unity amongst the 
inhabitants, no person whatsoever within this province pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ shall be anyways troubled or 
molested for his religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, nor 
anyways compelled to the belief or exercise of any other religion 
against his consent. 

Of this Cardinal Gibbons says it is a noble Statute, 
which will reflect undying glory on the State as long as 
liberty is cherished in the hearts of men. ~ 


NURSED BY PATRIOTISM. 


But the Church was not only founded on liberty, it was 
nursed by national patriotism. 

Had the Church in America not been established upon a 
national basis, had it remained as a missionary organisation 
administered by a camarilla of foreigners in Italy, not only 
would it never have approached its present position of power, 
but it would have always been regarded as an alien institution, 
and the millions of Catholic immigrants who have peopled and 
fertilised the continent could never have been assimilated with 
the nation. From the consecration of the first bishop onwards 
the his ory of the Church in America is the history of the 
American people. 

At the recent great Catholic Congress at Baltimore this 
was manifest. Says Mr. Bodley :— 

We have sought in vain for any utterance which might wound 
the feelings of Protestant America. On the contrary, though 
no expression was wanting of devotion to the Church ard of 
pride in its progress in the land, of which the imposing assembly 
was a syrrbol,-throughout the orations and discourses there rang 
clear above all other sounds the note of ardent love of country. 
This is the secret of the strength of Catholicism in the United 
States. 

NOT DUE SOLELY TO IMMIGRATION, 

No doubt this immense increase is largely due to 
immigration. But, as the reviewer points out, although 
the Irish famine re-inforced the Catholics at a critical 
moment, the enormous growth of the Catholic population 
from half a million out of 13 millions in 1830, to 
10 millions out of 65 millions in 1890 

Is not exclusively due to immigration. Other causes of the 
increase are the annexation of territories, such as Florida, 
Texas and California, the scattered inhabitants of which were 
for the most part Catholic ; conversions; and the multiplying 
of families. The last of these alone is numerically of impor- 
tance. A considerable number of Protestants of influence 
have become Catholic, and no less than three archbishops and 
seven biships of the American hierarchy in the last fifty years 
were born in other creeds. The chief result, then, of the 
influx and increase of Catholic population in the United States. 
is that for the first time in the history of Christendom we find 
the Roman Catholic religion professed by a great democracy, 
speaking the dominant language of the earth, inhabiting a 
continent of boundless resources, forming a powerful section of 
the foremost in prosperity among the nations. 

AN EDITOR'S LIBERTIES. 

Mr. Bodley, who pays a well-deserved tribute to 
Cardinal Gibbons as a ‘“‘great statesman,” discovered to 
his amazement, when his article appeared in the Review, 
that the editor had tagged on a page altogether out ot 
harmony with the ideas of his contributor. Says the 
editor, writing as if he were the contributor— 

It fills us with unbounded astonishment that a people which 
claims to be, and is, so intelligent and enlightened, and which 
was once so ardent in the cause of religious freedom, should 
worship the idols of ecclesiastical despotism. 


Whereat the contributor is righteously irate, 
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Tur REVIEW or REVIEWS. 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF MR. BALFOUR’S BILL. 


MR. MICHAEL DAVITT, 


THE best article on the Irish Land Purchase Bill is that 
by Mr. Davitt, who contributes to the Mineteenth Century, 
and according to whom the Bill is a cross between the 
proposals which the Land League put forward in 1881 
and the famous scheme of Mr. Giffen in 1886, Mr. Bal- 


- four has not, however, acknowledged his indebtedness to 


Mr. Giffen, but Mr. Davitt is quite right in thinking that 
the Bill would be immensely improved if he were to 
draw still more heavily upon that gentleman’sideas. Mr. 
Davitt’s opinion is set forth in the following :— 


The final settlement of the agrarian war in the national or 
State administration of the land, and the satisfaction of aational 
claims to autonomy in the creation of a representative National 
Assembly in Dublin, would insure such peace and contentment 
as would enable the cost of government to be so reduced that 
an immediate relief of forty or fifty per cent. could be given in 
the matter of rent to the great and paramount industry of the 
land. This, together with statutory leases including the right 
of free sale but prohibitive of sub-letting, would satisfy every 
tenant farmer in Ireland, prevent the re-growth of landlordism, 
and enable Irish agriculture to weather the storm of external 
competition. ‘* Congested ” districts could be dealt with by 
County Councils which should follow the organisation of a 
National Assembly. The landlords, drawing the interest on 
their Consols from the English Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
out of Irish fiscal revenues, could remain in the country for the 
discharge of other and more useful functions, national and muni- 
cipal, than they have ever performed as the ‘‘English Garrison ;” 
while the popular or national sentiment of Ireland would be- 
come the best guarantee that those who should occupy the land, 
under the favourable conditions indicated in Mr. Giffen’s plan, 
would faithfully fulfil their obligations, as not to do so, with the 
community as the ‘‘landlord,” would insure popular odium 
instead of public sympathy for the tenant who should refuse to 
pay the fair rent of his holding to the Irish State. 


MR. RUSSELL. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, in his article upon the Irish Land 
Bill in the Fortnightly, bestows an emphatic blessing 
upon Mr. Balfour. The Bill, according to his view, is so 
good that one might almost suspect that it had been 
framed by the member for Tyrone. It is a great and 
wise effort, conceived in a statesmanlike spirit, which will 
effect a radical solution of a supreme difficulty; “it is 
even worth making great sacrifices for”! It is to be 
hoped that this view will commend itself to the landlords; 
although, as Mr. Russell states that rents are better paid 
to-day than they have been for twelve years, it is probable 
they may not see it in that light. Mr. Russell is candid 
enough to admit that although the Bill is mainly per- 
missive, the landlords who refuse to sell and insist upon 
receiving their judicial rent will not lead a happy life; 
still, as it is always the greatest step of the century 
towards the pacification of Ireland, base would be the 
slave who would hesitate to make the sacrifice which 
Mr. Russell demands. : 


MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


In the Contemporary Mr. Justin M‘Carthy declares in 
opposition to the views expressed by Mr. Russell that 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme is not the outcome of an _ heroic 
effort that settles everything, but merely indicates a 
departure in a new direction. The best point in his 
article is expressed in the following sentence :— 


I hope all British taxpayers will observe that this Chief 
Secretary, whose power and influence could not get a candidate 
rejected by a lesser majority than ten or fifteen to one in any 
Irish constituency outside the University of Dublin and a certain 
portion’ of Orange Ulster, undertakes to settle, in the name of 


the Irish people, what three out of every four Irish tenants will 
be willing to sacrifice for a measure which brings them in no 
benefit whatever. 


TWO OTHER VIEWS. 
Mr. O’Connor Power, in the Wineteenth Century, blesses 


Mr. Balfour’s Bill for dealing with the congested districts, | 


and demands that the same principle should be applied 
to the crofters of Scotland and the overcrowded popu- 
lations which fester in each large town in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Goschen may, therefore, be congratulated 
upon the prospective demands that will be made upon 
the national purse. A very brief but interesting article is 
that of Lord Ebrington in the same review, who calculates 
what may be called the actual value of Irish land as 
estimated from its annual output. He proves, by a curious 
array of figures, what is the actual prosperity of the Irish 
farmer as estimated by the quantity of his potatoes, the 
yield of his oats, the numbers of his cattle, sheep, pigs, 
horses, asses, goats, and poultry. It can be proved that 
he is much better off in 1889 than he was ten or twenty 
years ago. Agriculture, therefore, in Ireland has thriven 
under agitation, and as Irish farmers are getting more 
out of their land since 1882 than they got out of it before 
the Land League was formed, there is some reason to 
believe that Irish land is becoming a more valuable 
security for investors. 


FIRST STEPS TO HOME RULE IN INDIA. 


MR. FREDERIC PINcOTT, in the National Review, writes 
an article under the title of ‘‘Home Rule Not Wanted for 
India,” the gist of which is that India must have Home 
Rule. Mr. Pincott says :— 


The most ardent Congressist has no wish to hurry on the 
introduction of sweeping reforms. What is wanted is an honest 
advance towards elective representation, by the creation of 
moderate constituencies from the abundance of material at the 
disposal of the Indian Government ; in order that a reasonable 
number of really independent men may sit in the Councils and 
strengthen the Government by their information, and by the 
content which their presence will give to the people at large. 


And he further remarks quite truly— 


It will startle many to hear that it was not till 1881 that there 
were as many children in the schools of England as there now 
are in the day-schools of India. 


And he declares— 


A dispassionate examination of the present condition of India 
would speedily reveal the fact that there are many millions of 
people there profoundly dissatisfied with their present condition 
as nonenties, and that they are not wanting in natural good 
sense, while their respect for authority and obedience to law 
makes them of all people the safest to be trusted with political 
power. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Risley, in an article 
on “The Race Basis of Indian Political Movements,” 
sketches out the following programme of steady progress 
towards self-government in India :— 


The provincial system of government would readily lend 
itself to a partial extension of representative institutions. The 
panchdyat, now officially rather discredited, should be raised 
in dignity and influence. The village itself will cease to be a 
mere mob of individuals, none of whom can assume any respon- 
sibility for the common interests. Given a number of villages 
thus organised, and the task of forming them into larger units 
for electoral purposes would be a mere matter of arrangement, 
Their representatives, the elected members of the village 
councils, would, I believe, in course of time become as capable 
of forming a sound judgment on the political questions submitted 
to them as the peasants of most European countries. 
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LEADING ‘ARTICLES 


REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


BY MRS. BLOOMFIELD MOORE AND MR. W. M. ROSSETTI. 


In the Magazine of Art, which publishes several 
additional portraits of Browning, Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
says of his dear friend :— 


No man was more inclined than he to meet all sorts of people 
upon equal terms, and to span with an invisible arch the chasm 
between his own superiority and the mediocrity of this person 
and that. He was a prince who of his free choice travelled 
incognito ; one knew his sovereignty, and one gladly recognised 
it, but without being called upon for ceremonial acknowledge- 
ment, 

THE POET'S EYES. 


Mr. Rossetti mentions that, like many other people, 


Mr. Browning had one eye long-sighted, and the other short- 
sighted. He mentioned the fact to me himself; and I have in some 
few instances seen him use one eye, without the concurrence 
(which would, in fact, have been the counteraction) of the other, 
for the purpose of inspecting some particular object at a given 
distance. I no longer recollect which of the two eyes, right or 
left, was the long-sighted one. This discrepancy of physical 
vision always appeared to me a singular parallel or emblem of 
the duality of mental vision which is so apparent in Browning’s 
poems. One does not always like to see a man of the 
widest perceptions relishing the smallest of perceptible objects. 
A Galileo points his telescope at the solar system ; a Browning 
supplements his telescope, adjusted to the ‘‘ man in the noon,” 
by a magnifying glass for the hop-skip-and-jump of some atomy 
in the herbage at his foot. 
BROWNING AS A PIANIST. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, who was one of the poet's 
most intimate friends in his late years, contributes 
some reminiscences in a paper which appears in Lippiu- 
cott, from which I take the following extracts :— 

What a marvellous knowledge of everything in the 
world’s history Browning possessed! He wrote a poem 
in Greek while still in his teens, and to the day of 
his death he kept his diary in that language. He pos- 
sessed the gift of improvising at the piano. To listen 
was to be entranced as by the rapt strains of Beethoven’s 
compositions or of Mendelssohn’s glorious melodies, as 
the poet’s hands swept the keys, passing from one theme 
to another; but you could listen only once to the same 
strains; the inspiration came and went; the poet could 
never repeat his melodies, Few there were who knew 
of this divine gift; for only to those who were most 
intimate with him did he reveal himself in this way. He 
shunned everything like ostentation. So far as I know, 
Mr. Browning never attended a Browning meeting, nor 
witnessed the performance of one of his plays, nor 
appeared at the supper given after the play was over. 


KEELY AS CHILDE ROLAND! 


Years after I first met Mr. Browning, we were walking 
in Hyde Park, one Sunday afternoon in June, and had 
seated ourselves, far away from “ The Row,” on a bench 
under the widespreading branches of a tree. I asked the 
poet what he had symbolised in the dark tower and 
Childe Roland's bugle-blast,—thinking that he had in- 
tended to represent, by the tower, the stronghold of 
scepticism, of unbelief, of materialism, which would be 
razed to the ground when Science comprehends that the 
law which develops sound develops every natural law in 
the universe, and that at the first blast which she blows, 
with this knowledge, the dark tower must crumble, 
opening up such fields of research, beyond its walls, as 
the imagination of man has not yet conceived to be 
possible. Mr. Browning replied that Childe Roland was 
“only a fantaisie,” that he had written it “because it 
pleased his fancy.” As I interpreted to him its meaning, 
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in the light of Keely’s disccveries, he listened with in- 
terest, and a smile of doubtful meaning played over his 
features ; for Mr. Browning never expressed any faith in 
this ‘modern Prometheus,’ as to his commercial success, 
which I so fully believe in. Mr. Browning wrote, “ Seeing 
must be believing in my case: still, for your sake I should 
be contented most cheerfully to pass with those who 
disbelieved in the steam-engine and electric telegraph. 
When Keely proves himself to be Vulcan I consent to be 
Momus.” 
OUIDA AND MRS. BLOOMFIELD MOORE. 

“Browning's death has changed everything” in 
life for those upon whom he had bestowed love and 
sympathy, “ proffered in largess such as great souls give.” 
It was at his request that I made my home in London, in 
order, he said, that we might live near to each other to 
the end of our lives upon earth. Christmas Day I was 
always to dine with them. From every quarter of the 
globe letters come to me filled with sympathy. From 
Florence, “Ouida” writes, December 28, “I cannot let 
the year end without telling you how grieved I am at the 
loss of the great and gracious life so intermingled and 
associated in friendship with your own. It is an irre- 
parable loss. I shall never forget that I owe to you the 
inestimable privilege of his personal acquaintance, and, I 
think, of his personal sympathy.” 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS OBSCURITY? 

There never lived a man who had so little of the egotist 
in him as Robert Browning. In the presence of a third 
person, with one exception, I never heard Mr. Browning 
speak of himself, nor of his poems. This exception was 
when Bishop Potter dined with him at my house: to 
him he spoke unreservedly, for each found in the other a 
kindred spirit. I remember the poet gave us the history 
of Pauline, and also that he said his early poems were so 
transparent in their meaning as to draw down upon him 
the ridicule of the critics, and that, boy as he was, this 
ridicule and censure stung him into quite another style of 
writing. Then the critics, who had not studied the esoteric 
meanings of his writings, pounced down upon him for his 
obscurity of phraseology. 


SOME TRIBUTES TO ROBERT BROWNING. 
THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


THERE is a first-class article on Browning in the Quar- 
terly Review. “ Browning,” says the Quarterly reviewer, 
“is our greatest modern seer. He carried with him some- 
thing of Byron’s energy, Keats’ artistic joy, Shelley’s ideal 
passion, and Wordsworth’s transcendentalism into the 
scientific age which succeeded the romantic period.” The 
reviewer confines himself to an attempt to answer three 
questions.—‘‘ What were Browning’s characteristic theme, 
distinctive method, and favourite instrument? Secondly, 
what was the kernel of his ethical teaching, and how 
does he apply its principles to life, religion, and love? 
Thirdly, what are his chief merits and defects as a poet?” 
He answers these questions as follows :—“ The scope 
and nature of the soul is Browning’s most characteristic 
theme; the introspective his distinctive method; the 
monologue his favourite instrument. The fullest realisa- 
tion of each man’s individuality is the core of his philo- 
sophy, and the progressive desire of each individual the 
dynamic force of human life. The doctrme of indi- 
viduality is the basis of his art, the core of his philosophy, 
the key of his religion. He revels in the crises which 
break the torpor of life, the lightning flashes which relieve 
the blasted plain of quiescent inactivity. Heis the Words- 
worth of man. He finds in the individual struggles of 
individual wills the revelation of God which Wordsworth 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


detected in nature. Applying these teachings to life, 
Browning declares the use of life is spiritual growth, its 
law, progressive desire, its blessing, the simple discharge 
of duty, the curse, sluggish contentment. In religion, 


‘Browning is the greatest Christian poet we have ever 


known ; though he rejects revelation, he is a powerful 
witness to the human proofs of Christianity. In art, his 
special task was to contrast the emotions which generate 
or rebound to artistic work, to investigate the mission of 
painting, sculpture, poetry, and music. To him love 1s a 
spark of the. life divine, life’s highest price and one 
enduring reality. The reviewer, while admitting many 
‘difficulties of form, declares that Browning's whole work 
leaves behind it a sense of healthy reality and greatness. 
The value of his influence can never be destroyed. 


TWO JEWISH ESTIMATES. 
“The Jewish Quarterly Review for April devotes twenty- 
geven pages to Browning as a religious teacher and 
Browning as a theologian. The first is written by-Mrs, 
von Glehn, and the second by J. Jacobs. 

Mrs. von'Glehn thinks that perhaps no one before has 
ever helped educated men and women so much to the 
right estimation of what constitutes the real and perma- 
hent among the perishing circumstances of life. She 
thinks of him not as “a pure theist or as a Christian, but 
as a leader and fellow comrade of all those who seek 
after God.” Mr. Jacobs says— 

Speaking generally then, Browning’s theology is that of ‘the 
Broad Church with all its catholicity, but also with all its vague- 
ness, and its want of touch with the practical.religious life. 


» The tendency towards Broad Churchism is not towards 
Judaism but towards Unitarianism, and he makes an 
exceedingly interesting definition between Judaism and 
Unitarianism, which may be quoted. 


Judaism is differentiated from, Unitarianism by an additional 
elenient which may be called either racial or historical. The 
practical recognition of God in history, and of a divine mi<sion 
for Israel is a necessary part of Judaism according to all schools, 
however much they may differ as to the mode of operation of 
the Divine Spirit in men’s affairs, or as to the exact: character 
of the function Israel is to play in order to fulfil the designs of 
that Spirit. It is this quality that makes Judaism, which, at 
first sight,-seems.so akin to Unitarianism, on closer. investiga- 
tion turn out to show a closer kinship with the Roman Catholic 
Church, as is after all only natural, as their historical relation- 
ship is really that of mother and daughter. 

. The Broad Church is singularly unsusceptible to the claims 
of history and of development in religion, and Browning shares 
in this quality of his school. 


SOME DENOMINATIONAL CRITICISMS. 


In, the Presbyterian and Reform Review for April, 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, of Mianni University, groans and 
is troubled over the poet’s neglect of form. ‘ What we 
must long for in Browning's poetry is a little art for art’s 
sake.” But the Presbylerian is delighted with the number 
of passages which might be cited to show the poet's 
hearty evangelical Christianity. 

A broad optimism underlies his philosophy—an optimism 
which is consistent with man’s total depravity ; which rests on 
God’s sovereignity, especially His sovereign love. Christian 
optimism and a broad humanity are practically synonymous, 


In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly there is an appre- 
eiative essay on Browning by “B.A.” He thinks that 
such work as Browning has done was never done before 
and will never be done again. ‘So original, so various, 
so virile, with such plastic gifts, we shall never see its 
like again.” He exults that Browning remained down to 
the last steadfast to ihe liberal and nonconforming prin- 
ciples of his youth. 


HOW TO UTILISE THE MAGIC LANTERN. 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

In an article entitled ‘The Optical Lantern as an Aid 
to Teaching,” Mr. C. H. Bothamley, in the Photographic 
Quarterly for April, gives some interesting particulars as 
to the use of the lantern in the class-rodms ‘at the York 
shire College at Leeds. Professor Miait:demonstrated 
the possibility of using the lantern’successfully in a room 
illuminated by daylight, and in this article Mr: Bothamley 
describes exactly how it was dorie.* In‘ the Yorkshire 
College almost every department has its lantern, and’ such 
widely different subjects as Biology: and Engineering, 
Ancient History and Textile Industries, are illustratéd by 
the same means. 

THE LANTERN-SLIDE ¥. “THE DIAGRAM. 

The question, of course,. is one. of lantern-slides versus 
diagrams. Diagrams are-dear, bulky, and occupy.much storage 
room, are subject to great wear.and tear, and if.at all large are 
very-troublesome.to put up for exhibition, -Lantern-slides;-on 
the other hand, can be prepared very cheaply, .occupy very 
little. space, and are easily exhibited... The most novel and 
important points are that the slides are_exhibited in a well- 
lighted room, and all the necessary, manipulations are done by 
the lecturer or teacher without any difficulty. 

THE BEST SUBJECTS FOR ,FHE LANTERN. 

In the Yorkshire College, the lectures on Engineering, 
Dyeing, and the Textile Industries, are profusely illustrated by 
photographs and drawings (often reproduced by photography) 
of machines and parts thereof, of plants yielding colouring 
matters, &c., micro-photographs of fibres, &c., and’ designs for 
textile fabrics. The number of illustrations possible in this way 
is far greater than if diagrams were used. The lectures on 
Biology are illustrated by micro-photographs and photographs 
of drawings and of the actual objects. So convenient and 
successful has the plan proved that the microscope is rarely used 
for lecture illustrations, but is relegated to its proper place in 
the laboratory. A great saving of time is thus effected, fora 
lantern-slide of a micro-photograph can be seen by and ex- 
plained to the whole class at once, whereas an object under a 
microscope must be shown to each student separately. Passing 
now to subjects more closely related to ordinary school sub- 
jects, the Professor of Classics, Principal Bodington, tells me 
that when teaching classical texts, he has found photographic 
lantern-slides invaluable for the reproduction and exhibition of 
maps and plans such as those which illustrate: Napoleon IITI.’s 
account of the campaigns of Czesar, whilst photographs of the 
famous localities and. buildings of antiquity have been most 
useful in impressing students .with the reality of the subjects 
which they were studying,. In the department. of Art and 
Design, photographs of the great masterpieces and other in- 
structive examples are exhibited with great advantage to the 
students. Courses of lectures on Geography have been given 
to teachers eppaed in the elementary schools of the district ; 
and the use of the lantern enabled the lecturer to give a large 
number of illustrations which could not possibly have been 
given without its help. 

WHAT DOES IT CosT? 

Cost is always an important consideration in matters of this 
kind, but no very formidable expenditure need be incurred. A 
useful lantern can be obtained for thirty-five shillings ; and a 
really serviceable one, capable of being used on a large screen, 
for fifty-five shillings, including the jet. A Beard’s Automatic 
Regulator costs thirty shillings. The cost of the screen and the 
stand for the lantern will vary according to circumstances, but 
should be under £1 for the two. We may, therefore, put the 
cost of a serviceable outfit at about five guineas, but to this of 
course must be added the cost of slides. Current expenses will 
be simply for limes and oxygen; no charge is made for the 
loan of the cylinders containing the oxygen, provided that they 
are not kept beyond a certain time. The example of Leeds has 
been followed on a smaller scale, but with very gratifying 
results, in several [lizh Schools in the district ; and it is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when an optical lantern, 
with its sets of slides, wiil form part of the equipment of every 
school, and its use be as common as the use of the blackboard. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


_A FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
THE VAIN DREAMS OF M. DE CyO¥. 


THE article of the month in the French magazines is 
M. de Cyon’s answer in the second number of the 
Nouvelle Revue to Colonel Stoffel’s pamphlet'in favour 
of a French and German alliance. It runs to the length 
of forty-five pages, and a footnote explains that the 
management of the Nouvelle Revue has thus exceeded 
by one-half the usual limits of their longest articles, in 
order that the effect of the arguments might not be 
weakened by division. There is not, indeed, a paragraph 
which could be spared. The article is interesting from 
its first line to its last. 

COLONEL STOFFEL’S FRANCO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 

This is how the combination proposed to Germany 
in Colonel Stoffel’s pamphlet is summarised. France 
is to get back Alsace and Lorraine, and, “im exchange, 
the whole of France shall become the vassal of 
Germany, and will send her military aid against 
Russia. ...In a word, war for war, Colonel Stoffel 
prefers to fight on the side of Germany against Russia, 
to fighting on the side of Russia against Germany, and 
that only because Russia is too strong and too powerful.” 
Needless to say that this is not exactly the manner in 
which Colonel Stoffel would have summarised his argu- 
ments in favour of a German alliance and peaceful retro- 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine. Needless, also, to say 
what side M. de Cyon takes in such an argument. 
The article is divided into four parts. First, the 
dissection and exposure of Colonel Stoffel’s arguments ; 
then the history of French and Russian relations since 
1870; next a sketch of the basis of anagreement between 
France and Russia; finally, the share to be assigned in 
such an agreement to Aus‘ro-Hungary. 

; THE. STUPIDITY OF FRENCH GOVERNMENTS. 

As for the arguments brought forward in favour of a 
Franco-German alliance, they are to be explained only 
by the extent of human stupidity. Napoleon the Third’s 
work is summed up as follows :—“ Napoleon made Italy 
one and founded the German Empire; he weakened 
Austria, and brought her to the subordinate position 
which she now occupies ; by the Crimean War he saved 
the position of England in the East; and by destroying 
the Russian Black Sea fleet he rendered possible the loss 
of Egypt. ... In a word, the external policy of 
Napoleon III. consisted ia exhausting the strength of the 
nation, in order to create for it powerful enemies and to 
alienate its friends.” The same inspiration is at work now 
in the breasts of M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, M. Stoffel, 
and the other apostles of a Franco-German alliance. 
Only by the extent of human stupidity can the position 
of Bismarck, who was allowed to become practically the 
Foreign Minister of all the European Powers, be explained. 

BISMARCK, DICTATOR OF EWROPE. 

He negotiated treaties, he chose ambassadors at his will. 
His object naturally was to prevent a Franco-Russian 
alliance. He chose the ambassadors who represented 
Russia in Paris, and the ambassadors who represented 
France in Petersburg. M. Mohrenheim, his most faithful 
ally, was the selection in the one case; M. Waddington, 
English in all his sympathies, was the selection in the 
other. With such diplomatic representatives France 
and Russia did not draw nearer one to another. The 
possible alternative of a serious alliance for France 
lies between England and Russia. She’must throw her 
lot in with one or the other. With which? Which is 
her natural friend? Bismarck saw well enough, and, 
therefore, selected for her representative at the Russian 
Court a man whose sympathies were all given to England. 
In the section devoted to the mutual relations of France 
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and Russia M. de Cyon shows how, through the natural 
instinct of the French people and the political prescience 
of Alexander III., who is determined to uphold the 
position of France in Europe, the intrigues of German 
diplomacy have been of late years rendered vain. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 

The interests of France and Russia are, he contends, in 
unison upon all the principal points of the political horizon. 
They have the same enemies and the same friends on 
all points of the globe. More than this, if they could join 
in a defensive alliance, not a shat could be fired in Europe 
without their permission. “If peace is at present pre- 
carious, if the fear of a general conflagration weighs so 
heavily upon Europe, it is because the Franco-Russian 
understanding is not sealed by any formal treaty. 
So long as the mistakes of French Governments 
allow Europe to suppose ‘that’ France may one day 
become the accomplice and ‘the vassal of Germany, 
Austro-Hungary also will ruin+ herself: in. armaments, 
which she justifies by the hope of future conquests in 
Poland and the Balkans. On the day on which a defen- 
sive treaty of alliance between France and Russia is 
signed and made public, Austria and Italy will no longer 
hope to recover their expenditure, and the peace of 
Europe will be assured.” 

RUSSIA IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The interest of Russia is to open the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean to her ships. But thisinterest is in no 
way inimical to France. On the contrary, “the free 
access of Russia to the Mediterranean is of vital interest 
to France. It may be boldly said to be more important 
to her than tke possession of Alsace and Lorraine.” 
Deprived of these two provinces, France is still a great 
power, but if once her maritime power be broken, she 
sinks indeed amongst the nations.’ This is the blow with 
which England threatens her. ‘Who holds the sea 
holds the earth.” England is the deadly enemy of 
France—she always has been, always must be. For 
centuries these two people have struggled with each other 
for maritime preponderance. “At the present moment 
Great Britain is incontestably the mistress of the world. 
In Asia and America she has enormous territories; 
Australia belongs to her, and foreseeing that the twentieth 
century will be filled with the struggle for Africa, she is 
tracing a vast empire for herself there. The maritime 
power of France is the only obstacle which prevents 
England from reigning also without a rival on the sea.” 
Let France, therefore, look to her position in the 
Mediterranean, and encourage rather than discourage 
the growth of Russian naval power. 


AUSTRIA TO BE SPARED ! 

Neither Russia nor France is to overwhelm Turkey, 
and while Russia will seek and, sooner or later, obtain 
the keeping of the Dardanelles, she does not want 
Constantinople; on the contrary, the proposal is that 
both France and Russia, who have many Mahometan 
subjects, shall make a friend of the Sultan of Turkey and 
strengthen themselves with his prestige. Austro-Hun- 
gary also, far from being opposed to a Russian advance 
in the Balkan Peninsula, will find her advantage ina 
Russian alliance. After centuries of existence, the 
character of a political organism cannot be changed, 
and to attempt to change the old Roman Empire into a 
Slav Empire is simply to hurry it todissolution. Austria 
must concentrate; it cannot expand, but “for Russia, 
France, and the rest of Europe, the falling to pieces of 
Austro-Hungary would be a disaster, of which the effect 
is scarcely calculable. By the accession of his empire 
to the Franco-Russian agreement, Francis Joseph will 
find himself truly a member of the League of Peace.” 
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THE REVIEW 
“SIBERIAN HORRORS.” 


MADAME NOVIKOFF’S TRIBUTE TO TRUTH. 


THE Slavonic News (the official organ of the Slavonic 
Society) publishes an article by Madame Novikoff (O. K.) 
on a subject which is engrossing at the present time a 
considerable amount of attention in England and America 
—the weird tales that have been related in such detail 
of Siberian prisons and prisoners. As the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS in its first number acquainted its readers with 
the somewhat startling admissions of a Russian visitor to 
Siberian prisons, published in a Russian monthly, it is 
only fair that it should lay before them the statements 
brought forward on the other side; and, whether they 
are found convincing or unsatisfactory, it must be ad- 
mitted that the reply comes with peculiar appropriateness 
from a lady who occupies an official position on the prison 
board of St. Petersburg. ‘A Tribute to Truth” is the 
attractive title of the paper, which begins with a bitter 
reproach to the English press, which has of late taken 
to publishing all kinds of absurdities about Russia, 
mainly, however, about Siberia. ‘Pictures are drawn 
which recall the horrors of the Inquisition in Torque- 
mada’s day, and the persecutions of Christians during 
the reigns of Diocletian and Nero; our prisons, according 
to English correspondents, are one hundred times worse 
than the ‘leads’ of Venetian prisons; and every private 
blunder which deserves to be regretted and investigated 
is puffed up into a systematic and normal plan of action 
on the part of our administration.” 

Madame Movikoff then goes on to say that these 
attacks on Russia are the regular results of every success 
scored by Russia in politics, social life, finances, or some 
other sphere of national activity. Envy engenders lying, 
“ And yet how easy it would have been for England not 
to fear us, to live in good understanding with us! She 
need only cease from intriguing against us on the Balkan 
Peninsula! Moreover, what will be the outcome of her 
struggle? In the long run, justice will get its own, and 
Russia will yet rescue the East from the inimical in- 
fluences now playing upon it!” 

“At the present moment it is our financial successes 
that rob the Zimes & Co., of their peace of mind; so that 
the author of all this storm is our minister of finance, 
M. Wyschnegradsky! Had he not converted so bril- 
liantly all our foreign loans (an operation which effects 
an economy of tens of millions of roubles), had he not so 
evenly balanced our budgets, this agitation against us 
would never have arisen. For want of. better arms 
people avail themselves of whatever are to be had, in 
their moments of utter helplessness, and the 77mes, in its 
sorrow, strikes up an alliance with the Nihilist press, 
forgetting, as it were, that if it is dishonourable to con- 
ceal the truth, it is still more dishonourable deliberately 
to garble it.” 

Thus far the introduction. The authoress then goes 
on to develop the thesis that not only is the English 
press expert in lying but that the elect, so to say, the 
veracious portion of English society {and among my 
friends there are Englishmen who love truth not less than 
J. Aksakoff”) is bound hand and foot and cannot speak 
out. Gladstone, who did speak out fearlessly, was accused 
“if not exactly of having been bought with Russian 
money, at least of having allowed himself to be fooled 
by our cunning, and of lacking the courage and the desire 
to learn the truth about Russia! Even such a 
man is reduced to prove his disinterestedness, his incor- 
cuptibility’! ” 


OF REVIEWS. 


The British voter, Madame Novikoff goes on to say, 
is a despot, and members of Parliament are his abject 
slaves. This winter some jewels belonging to the wife 
of an ambassador were stolen in London, and the lady 
appealed to Lord Salisbury for assistance. The Prime 
Minister smilingly said: ‘I cannot promise you much. 
We must go to work prudently and politely ; the thieves, 
it is just as likely as not, are of the number of our 
constituents, our masters.” ‘ Now, this joke,” exclaims 
Madame Novikoff, “ is very near the truth! Under such 
circumstances, of course, one cannot hope for a free and 
veracious appreciation of Russia from men bound hand 
and foot!” 

Correspondents of journals are mentioned in the first 
place as agents deprived of personal freedom. ‘In like 
manner, members of Parliament and official persons are 
deprived of freedom. Lately, however, the work of a free 
Englishman appeared in a book written by M. de Windt, 
entitled “From Pekin to Calais by Land” (Chapman and 
Hall, 1889, London). The English press scarcely men- 
tioned it; this, however, is quite natural, for it contains a 
refutation of nearly all the “Siberian horrors,” which at 
present omament the pages of the principal English 
journals.* There is one reproach which might be made 
to the author. Accustomed as he is to English ways (in 
England people are hanged almost every week), he 
cannot understand why Russians should manifest such 
compassion as they do for criminals who, after the ex- 
piration of their term of punishment, enjoy liberty, and 
even sundry comforts of life. He even cracks a slight 
joke about them ! 

Among the various statements of Mr. de Windt cited 
and approved by Madame Novikoff, there is one to the 
effect that, although he fears that Englishmen will not 
believe him, yet he bears witness to the fact that people 
of the lower orders are so enamoured of the life of 
prisoners in Siberia, that they deliberately commit crimes 
in order to be sent there. He also saw Cossacks, and 
asserts that, although they are provided with loaded 
guns, yet they have no whips nor lances, and the prisoners 
sometimes talk, and even joke, with them; and he ex- 
presses, in consequence of all he has seen, his astonish- 
ment at the repugnance the Russians evince to show 
foreigners more. ‘ Books like this,” the writer affirms, in 
conclusion, “are rarely to be met with.” ‘It deserves to 
be read through; for everything in it is curious, every- 
thing lively ; occasionally even a vein of humour may be 
detected.” 





STATE SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


M. CHARLES GRAD contributes to the first April number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes the third of his series of 
articles upon “ State Socialism in the German Empire,” 
and enters with great detail into the conditions under 
which State insurances against the disabilities of per- 
manent ill-health and old age can be effected. He 
describes this law of compulsory insurance as the third 
part which, with the laws of insurance against accidents 
and temporary sickness, ‘completes the trilogy” of State 
Socialism in Germany. The article is very long, and 
must be read in order to grasp the full depth of it. 





* Mr. de Windt’s book came out in 1889, and was pre- 
sumably written still earlier. To what date the alleged atrocities 
which O. K. tells us it disproves are to be referred, cannot be 
gleaned from that lady’s article =~ ~~ > 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGO STATE. 
LEOPOLD II. OF BELGIUM AND I. OF THE CONGO. 


THE May number of the Letsure Hour appropriately, 
considering the recent reception of Mr. Stanley at Brus- 
sels, adds the King of the Belgians to its series of the 
sovereigns of Europe. 

Leopold is no great hero of ours, and his biographer in 
the Leisure Hour is not very enthusiastic in his praise. 

Whoever studies attentively the physiognomy of 
Leopold II., present King of the Belgians, cannot fail to 
be struck with the rigid look of his countenance, which 
rather repels advances. This physiognomy does not 
belie the King. He is not, and cannot, be a favourite 
with men; he lacks the personal gifts to attract them. 
Imagination and the softer qualities are little developed 
in his nature. A perfect gentleman in his manners, a 
most fluent and charming 
talker, he yet strikes ail who 
come into intimate contact 
with him as a man who, 
deyoid of enthusiasms him- 
self, is incapable of arousing 
them in others. 

The following extracts 
from the article give an 
account of the personal habits 
and characteristics of Mr. 
Stanley’s patron :— 

The King above all loves a 
quiet life and devotion to 
scientific work. At the com- 
mencement of his reign he 
was rarely to be seen in the 
streets dressed in uniform. 
He is a most indefatigable 
walker, and with his long legs 
strides across the ground, 
tiring out almost all his com- 
panions. It is a characteristic 
trait that he never wears 
gloves. 

From every point of view 
the King’s life is one of great 
simplicity. He sleeps in a 
camp bed, and has a horror 
of anything that could ener- 
vate. He rises early, gener- 
ally at six. After a light re- 
past he goes into his study, 
where he carefully examines all the papers and documents 
concerning State business that have accumulated there 
since the previous day. To this work he gives the most 
minute attention, reading everything himself, and anno- 
tating with his own hand. Thus he gladly and readily 
pardons the condemned whenever possible, or commutes 
their sentences. Of capital punishment he is a zealous 
adversary. ‘‘ Never,” he said before his accession, “shall 
a drop of blood flow during my reign.” 


To the pleasures of the table the King is also insen- 
sible. He eats little, and prefers frugal to sumptuous 
meals. He hardly ever touches wine; water is his 
favourite beverage. Amusements, too, are not beloved 
by him. As for the theatre, he almost hates it, and never 
puts his foot inside one when he can absolutely avoid it. 
Riding is the King’s chief pastime. He rides once or 
twice a day, generally going to the Bois, winter and 
summer. He reads enormously, and keeps himself 
posted up with all that goes on. And this love of being 
au courant he actually extends to a quite pronounced 
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liking for gossip, for hearing the chit-chat, the little 
scandals of the town. 

One of the royal hobbies, which threatens to absorb 
him entirely, is the Congo State, which he may be said to 
have founded, and with the affairs of which the King is 
constantly and actively occupied; it is his hobby, his 
passion, for whose sake he has not hesitated to spend 
vast sums out of his private purse; and though he is 
immensely rich, it is said that his speculations on the 
Congo have embarrassed him not a little financially. 
Another hobby of his is the principle of universal military 
service; the third, the question of planting the sand- 
dunes. 

As awife, Queen Marie Henriette knows full well— 
what all the world knows also—that her husband seeks his 
pleasures away from her. She tries to find consolation 
and distraction in the Arts. Horsemanship and horses 
are also a great delight of 
hers. She frequently goes 
into the stables and inspects 
her favourite steeds, even 
grooming them herself at 
times. 

But this love of horses 
does not hinder her from 
being an artist. She is an 
excellent musician, playing 
well upon the piano and 
the harp. She often com- 
poses. Few know that she 
has even written an opera 
called, ‘“ Wanda, ou la puis- 
sance de l’Amour,” which 
was once represented at the 
Court. She also paints, and 
is well versed in artistic 
matters. She is a great 
reader too, but her literature 
is of the lightest kind, con- 
sisting of most of the new 
French, English, and Germna 
novels that appear. She, 
too, prefers a life of great 
simplicity, and detests any 
luxury. Her dress is of a 
plainness many a burgher 
lady could imitate with 
advantage. The accompany- 
ing portrait, which is lent us 
by the Leisure Hour, is taken 
from a photograph of the Stereoscopic Company. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Art Weekly; Art Decorator; Book Chat; British Trade 
Journal ; Bible Advocate ; Children’s Friend ; Central Africa ; 
Critic (Hull) ; Cabinet Maker ; Christian Messenger ; Christian 
Lay Church Messenger ; Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society; Day of Days; Edgbastonia; Expository Times; 
Fireside ; Hand and Heart; Home Words; Homceopathic 
World; India; Imperial Federation; Inquirer; Infant’s 
Magazine ; Journal of Health Resorts; Juvenile Magazine ; 
Journal of Medicine; Kirkby Stephen Messenger; Leather 
Record ; Light; Mother’s Friend ; Munster Journal; Nursing 
Record ; The News; Naturalists’ Gazette ; Nonconformist. 
Musical Journal ; Open Doors ; Oak and Ivy Leaves ; Owen’s 
College Magazine; Quarterly News of Women’s Work; 
Regions Beyond ; Railway Engineer ; Steamships; The Sun; 
South Africa; Springtime; Textile Mercury; Teachers’ 
Assistant; University Extension Journal; Union Signal; 
Vegetarian Messenger; Volkswohl; Welfare; World’s Pro- 
vider ; Young Man ; Zoophilist. 












Tat ‘REVIEW 


HOW TO SETTLE LABOUR DISPUTES. 
: CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THREE SIDES. 
~ One of the most interesting articles in the monthly 
Miscellanies is Tom Mann’s paper on “ The Development 
of the Labour Movement,” which has the first place in the 
Nineteenth Century. Every one who knows Tom Mann 
esteems him, and the general regard which he has won 
by the straightforward honesty with which he has con- 
ducted recent labour agitations will be enhanced bya 
perusal of his article. The point of his paper is that the 
workers of this country must work out their salvation by 
Trades Unionism, putting not their trust in politicians, 
having small confidence in Parliament, but pinning their 
hopes chiefly on the development of County Councils; 
which, in his opinion, are destined to become a most 
powerful factor for the rectification of our social wrongs. 

Mr. Mann says :— 

The hope for the future Jies in the extension of labour organi- 
sations on the side of the workers, corresponding combinations 
of employers adjusting differences by conciliation or arbitration 
whenever possible, the work of trade unionism being supple- 
mented by the local governing bodies, by workers habitually 
taking a direct working interest in connection with them, such 
bodies absorbing all smadler and at present conflicting authori- 
ties, thus developing the best qualities of the citizen in the true 
work of citizenship and gradually assisting in the development 
of the co-operative ideal. 

In the Contemporary Dr. Spence Watson discusses the 
Settlement of Labour Disputes, in a paper which reads 
curiously like an address that he delivered before the 
Manchester Statistical Society, Dr. Spence Watson, 
after Mr. David Dale, is probably the most competent 
person to speak concerning the working of Boards of 
Arbitration and Conciliation. It is, therefore, a great 
service he has rendered to the cause of industrial peace, 
that he should put very simply and succinctly in a 
ow review the result of the experience gained 

tween the Tees and the Tyne. Dr. Spence Watson’s 
conclusion is set forth as follows :— 

I think, then, that the best way to secure the peaceful 
solution of labour disputes is to promote the formation of Joint 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in all branches of 
industry, and, in order that such boards may be readily formed 
with the greatest chance of success, to encourage combinations 
both of employers and of employed. I believe that there will 
be an increasing tendency, as such boards continue to perform 
their peaceful mission, for the unions to become allies, instead 
of competitors, to the great benefit of both classes, and of the 
community of which they form so important a part. 

In the National Review Mr. Sidney Wyatt moralises 
concerning the Mining Federations and the rival rings of 
Labour and Capital in the Coal Trade. Mr. Wyatt 
devotes the greater part of his paper to a demonstration 
of the absurd results that have followed what may be 
called democracy run mad in the management of the 
miners’ affairs. He considers the Coal Miners’ Federa- 
tion as the veductio ad absurdum of democracy. He 
maintains that the miners’ delegates must either confess 
themselves overruled by those whom they profess to 
lead, or to confess themselves, in their capacity of 
delegates, to be not men, but mere automata. These 
things, however, will speedily right themselves, as Mr. 
Wyatt will very soon find out. Already he tells us that 
some means of keeping the peace between the opposing 
parties have been arrived at. 

The details of the scheme of conciliation are not known as 


_ yet; but it has leaked out that the groundwork of it is an 


arrangement that in future, before any demand for advance or 
reduction of w-ges is made, the two Federations shall meet 
and discuss the situation in friendly conference. That is un- 
deniably a great ain, not only to the masters and men, but to 
the trade of the country at large. 





oF REVIEWS. 


HOW TO GET RID OF RATS. 
A RECEIPT THAT KILLED 3,000 IN A NIGHT. 


IN view of the devastating ravages of rats and mice in 
the Eastern Counties, it may be worth while to reproduce 
the following receipt for exterminating the rodent, from 
the gossipy article on “ Rats” in the Cornhill -— 


The best course to take, when the extermination of a colony 
of rats becomes a necessity, is to make them help to destroy one 
another in the following manner. <A number of tups, propor- 
tionate to the quantity of rats in the place which it is desired to 
rid of them, should he placed about, the middle of each occu- 
pied by a brick standing on end. The bottom of these tubs 
should be covered with water to such a depth that about an 
inch of the brick projects above it. The top of the tub should 
be covered with stout brown paper, upon which a dainty meal 
of bacon-rind and other scraps dear to the rat palate figures— 
a sloping board giving the rodents facilities for partaking of it. 
The feast should be renewed for several nights, so that all the 
rats in the neighbourhood may get to know of the good food 
which is placed within such easy reach, When it is judged 
that this policy has been pursued long enough, the centre of 
the brown paper should be cut in such a manner that any 
rat venturing upon it will be precipitated into the cold water 
below. . . . The first rat to find his trust abused and himself 
struggling in the water at the bottom of the tub, soon recovers 
sufficieatly from the shock to ascertain that there is a little 
island of refuge, on to which he clambers, and squeals his 
loudest for help. Now, the squeal of a rat in trouble attracts 
every one of his kind within hearing, and very few moments 
will elapse before the victim of misplaced confidence is joned 
by one of his friends. ‘The new-comer is as quick to discover 
the chance of escape from a watery grave that, the brick offers 

te Retr ar : 
as was the original victim; but when he attempts to avail 
himself of its presence, it becomes apparent that there is not 
room for more.than one upon it. The first-comer resists with 
tooth and nail the efforts of his companion in trouble to dis- 
possess liim of his coign of vantage, and the squeals which form 
an accompaniment to the fight for a footing upon the brick 
attract more rats to the scene of the tragedy. The conflict 
waxes more and more furious as rat after rat topples into the 
water, and, by morning, bedraggled corpses in plenty will 
gladden the eyes of the man whose losses at the teeth of rats 
have induced him to adopt this means of thinning their 
numbers. Some years ago the plan described above was tried 
in a City warehouse, with the result that more than three 
thousand rats were destroyed in a single night. 


The only new story in the Corxzhill article tells how a 
rat was employed to make a connection in the London 
telegraph system :— 


Some years ago men were repairing one of the lateral wires, 
and carelessly omitted to attach it to a leading-line by which it 
could be drawn through the pipe to its place when mended. 
The blunder seemed likely to have serious consequences, for it 
was thought that the whole of the lateral pipe would have to be 
dug up in order to get at the broken wire. But one of the men 
came tothe rescue with a happy thought, suggesting that a rat 
Should be procured, and, with a fine piece of wire attached to 
it, sent through the pipe. This was done ; but, to the dismay 
of the workmen, the new hand came to a stop after it had gone 
afew yards. The inventor of this idea was not yet, however, 
at the end of his resousces, and by his advice a ferret was pro- 
cured and started on the dilatory rat’s track. There was a 
moment of suspense before it was settled whether the rat would 
show fight or run away, but this was soon ended by the paying 
out of the wire, and ina short time the latest addition to the 
staff of the Post Office appeared at the other end of the pipe. 
It was caught, the wire detached, and then it was set free in 
recognition of the service it had rendered. By means of the 
wire the telegraph line was secured, and a long and laborious 
piece of worked saved, 
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A DUTCH VIEW OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Havin, in the March number of De Gids, brought his 
narrative of the Civil War down to the time of Charles's 
captivity at Holmby House, Mr. de Beaufort begins the 
second part of his article in the April number by discus- 
sing Cromwell’s share in the responsibility of the King’s 
execution. The latter act he unhesitatingly pronounces 
to be, not only illegal, but inexpedient. He has some 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that Cromwell sacri- 
ficed Charles to the army, in order to keep his position as 
leader. Oliver persuaded himself that the measure was 
inevitable. As soon as he was convinced of its unavoid- 
ableness, he assumed the full responsibility for the 
bloody deed with the true fatalism of the fanatic, for the 
Dutch scribe is incapable of realising that a religious man 
is not necessarily a fanatic. 


HIS PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 


Of the Wexford massacres, Mr. de Beaufort remarks :— 

For this execrable manner of waging war, there is only one 
excuse to be made. The English of that time looked on the 
Irish as barbarians—an Irishman stood in their estimation 
zbout as high as an Atchinese in ours. The atrocities cum- 
mitted by the savage Irish on the English who had settled in 
their island were paid back in the same coin. We mention this 
ground of excuse, but consider it very insufficient. Cromwell’s 
unheard of cruelty has no excuse, and every right-thinking man 
must feel indignant when he sees, in Cromwell’s letters written 
during the Irish campaign, this frightful massacre described as 
a judgment of God on Ireland. {It must however be remem- 
bered that the difficulties of his position were exceptional, 
and that, in his eyes, a Roman Catholic was an idolater—to 
be exterminated like the Canaanites of the Old Testament. 

CROMWELL AND THE CROWN. 

Speaking of Cromwell’s personal policy Mr. de Beau- 
fort says :— 

He might have grounded the republic on durable institutions, 
or he might have appeared as the founder of a new dynasty. 
The first he neglected, the second he was unwilling to do, even 
when it was urged upon him. The explanation of this strange 
way of acting we must seek in his peculiar character ; and, in 
the first place, in his utter contempt for ell legal rights and 
written constitutions. No prince or statesman ever showed 
greater disregard for existing laws and rights than Cromwell. 
He seems to have had no conscientious scruples with regard to 
the sacredness of the laws themselves. He transgressed them 
willingly and knowingly, with the greatest calm, in the full 
conviction that God’s will—with which he believed himself to 
be fully acquainted—stood far above’all human laws. More- 
over, Cromwell had no idea that a nation could be ruled other- 
wise than by the unlimited power of one man. Ile found it 
impossible to govern by means of a parliament—even though 
that parliament had carried the expression of its confidence in 
him so far as to offer him thecrown. His refusal was, perhaps, 
the greatest political mistake of his life. The reason for it pro- 
bably lies in the quality alluded to above—his cool indifference 
to laws and forms of government, which had gradually degene- 
rated into utter disbelief in political institutions. As he had 
founded no republican institutions, it was his duty to have 
strengthened the kingship. He would do neither, and thus, 
unpardonably left his people and country, at his death, to the 
caprice of chance. 

After discussing at some length the relations of Crom- 
well to his parliament, Mr. de Beaufort remarks that the 
only difference, in this respect, ketween him and Charles 
was that he knew exactly how far he could with safety 
go, while Charles did not. ‘He was a great man, 
striving after great ends by great, and often rough means, 
—Charles, a small man, who, by petty means, sought to 
realise selfish aims.” 

HIS FOREIGN POLICY. 

Before concluding with the account of Cromwell's last 

days and death, Mr. de Beaafort dwells on the two points 
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which have earned him most praise from his countrymen, 
—his efforts in Behalf of religious toleration, and his 
foreign policy. With regard to the former, he considers 
that he was much less advanced with regard to this sub- 
ject than is generally supposed, but he praises his foreign 
policy, the excellence of which he says has been acknow- 
ledged by his bitterest enemies. ‘To this, indeed, England 
owes the high place she has taken in Europe since the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. His great success 
was owing to the fact he acted in complete accord with 
the English national character, and the wishes of English- 
men. In all his negotiations with foreign powers he 
showed the courage—not to say roughness—which has at 
all times—witness the very latest events in Europe— 
been to the taste of the English Government and people. 
He could confidently speak a bold word when he knew 
that he would get what he wanted. Such an overbearing 
policy was after the heart of every Englishman, and when, 
under the king who, after Cromwell's death, once more 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, the Dutch fleet 
blockaded the English coast, and even burnt English 
men-of-war in the Thames, at a short distance from 
London—when England exercised no more influence on 
the Continent than her powerful ally, the King of France, 
found good in his own interests—then even the most 
loyal cavalier was forced to acknowledge that the lawful 
restoration of the Monarchy had been the fall of England’s 
greatness and glory, and to blush with shame at the 
thought that the jewel of the national honour, which had 
been kept unstained in the hands of the regicide and 
usurper, had been abandoned as a worthless thing by the 
lawful king.” 
IS THE SUN COLD? 


YES, AND INHABITED! BY 5S. M. ALLAN. 


Mr. STEVEN M. ALtay, who signs himself A.M., LL.B, 
F.R.H.S., contributes an article, entitled “The Newly 
Discovered Law in Physics,” to the April number of the 
Arena, in which he maintains that the sun is cold and 
probably inhabited, that the old theory of a fiery sun, 
can no longer rationally be sustained, that its place must 
be taken by the newly discovered law of “actien” which 
he explains as follows :—“ Actien is the surplus energy 
thrown from central suns, which in itself is neither heated 
or luminous, but is an imponderable fluid which produces 
light, heat, electricity and magnetism by its conflict with 
ether. Light and heat, therefore, are not sent direct from 
the sun, but.are the manufactured results by the combustion 
brought about when the actien enters the atmosphere of 
the earth. Mr. Allan asks, triumphantly, How can we 
believe that the sun emits light and heat directly when 
the nearer we get to it, the colder it becomes ? At seven 
miles above the earth’s surface the sun’s rays are so dim 
that he resembles a copper-coloured moon, and all 
astronomers agree that the cold of the etheric space 
is immeasurably below freezing point. The sun, he thinks, 
is an inhabited globe with an atmosphere, the sun spots 
are clouds interposed to intercept the influx of actien 
and modify it for inner circulation and use upon the body 
of the sun. Mr. Allan maintains that the conflict 
between actien and ether results in the generation of 
atomic and molecular substance, which fly off into space, 
where they float until, driven by attraction, they resolve 
into a body which revolves upon its axis. The body 
then begins to grow. The moon, he maintains, is a child 
in the nursery of the earth, instead of being a worn-out 
world. The earth was formed and concentrated under 
great pressure, an atmosphere was created for it by the 
aqueous vapours as a necessary result. Thus, he main- 
tains, we have the key to creation in our — 
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HOW THE SABBATH SHOULD BE KEPT. 
FROM THE MODERN JEW'S POINT OF VIEW. 


Mrs. Henry Lucas, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
contributes an interesting article upon “ Jewish Religious 
Education.” She gives the following account of the 
Sabbath and its ordinances, which she says is the most im- 
portant item in Jewish ceremonialism, and one which more 
than any other thing affects the manner of Jewish daily 
life. Home services or later on synagogue attendance is, 
she says, the feature of the Sabbath morning of every 
Jewish family that has more of Judaism than the name, 
and she answers the question, ‘ How the rest of the day 
‘ should be spent,” as follows :— 


In our observance of the Sabbath, we, for ourselves and our 
children, have to keep three objects in view. First, we desire 
to devote a portion of it to religious duties and to make it an 
aid to our moral and spiritual development ; secondly, we wish 
to set the day apart and create a distinction between it and 
others ; and thirdly, it should be our aim to make it a day, not 
only of rest, but also of happiness. 

The generally prohibited occupations may be briefly cata- 
logued as including all forms of manual occupation, such as 
writing, drawing, or needlework, all riding or driving, and all 
such amusements as theatres and dances. To these, universal 
custom has.added yames of chance, such as cards, and almost 
equally universally the use of musical instruments. Custom 
has also to a considerable extent vetoed outdoor amusements, 
such as cricket and other athletic sports. Personally, I much 
regret that this should be the case, and I think there is somuch 
to be said against their exclusion, that I cannot but hope that a 
change will ere long be made in this particular, One ad- 
ditional word as to not writing on Saturday, which many now- 
a-days consider an unnecessary and undesirable restriction. It 
is, however, one which I should be very unwilling to see with- 
drawn, inasmuch as writing on the Sabbath tends to lessen the 
difference between that and other days. If we once begin it on 
the Sabbath it is most difficult to draw the line an1l say, this 
letter is for pleasure, that for business, this piece of writing is an 
amusement, that a labour. I therefore think it right to refrain 
from writing on Saturday, and to cause our children to refrain 
from it likewise. 

Books of all kinds, walks, many in-door and some out-door 
games and sports, and the social and family intercourse, which 
has always been considered especially appropriate to Sabbath 
afternoons, ought to be enough to make the day enjoyable. It 
is much more necessary for us to fence round our Sabbath 
and other ceremonial institutions with careful observances 
than it is for those whose day of rest is that of the whole 
country. 


It will be well to read in connection with this article 
Mrs. Mayor’s admirable paper “On the Seventh Day,” 
which appears in the Suz. 


TS 


NAPOLEON I. ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF HIS ALLEGED UTTERANCES. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Mair publishes, in the Exfositor, a 
critical study of the authenticity of the declaration im- 
puted to Napoleon when at St. Helena on the subject of 
the Christian religion. Dr. Mair thinks they are genuine, 
and believes that he has cleared up the difficulty about 
' the differences between the French and English versions 
ofthe conversation. He publishes a new translation, from 
which, as-it will be new to most of my readers, I make 
the following extracts :— : 


**One:evening at St. Helena,” says M. Beauterne, ‘*the con- 
versation was animated. The subject treated of was an exalted 
one; it was the divinity of Jesus Christ. Napoleon defended the 
truth of this doctrine with the arguments and eloquence of a 
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man of genius, with something also of the native faith of the 
Corsican and the Italian. To the objections of one of the 
interlocutors, who seemed to see in the Saviour but a sage, an 
illustrious philosopher, a great man, the Emperor replied :— 

***¢T know men, and I tell you that Jesus Christ is nota 
man. 

*** Superficial minds may see some resemblance tetween 
Christ and the founder of empires, the conquerors, and the 
gods, f other relig‘ons. | That resemblance does not exist. 

“**T see in Lycurgus, Numa, Confucius, and Mahomet merely 
legislators ; but nothing which reveals the Deity. On the con- 
trary, I see numerous relations between them and myself. I 
make out resemblances, weaknesses, and common errors which 
assimilate them to myself and humanity. Their faculties are 
those which I possess. But it is different with Christ. Every- 
thing about Him astonishes me; His spirit surprises me, and 
His will confounds me. Between Him and anything of this 
world there is no possible term of comparison. He is really a 
Being apart. 

‘**The nearer I approach Him and the more closely } 
examine Him, the more everything seems above me; every- 
thing continues great with a greatness that crushes me. 

***His religion is a secret belonging to Himself alone, and 
proceeds from an intelligence which assuredly is not the intelli- 
gence of man. There is in Him a profound originality which 
creates a series of sayings and maxims hither unknown, 

‘*¢Christ expects everything from His death, Is that the 
invention of aman? On the contrary, it is a strange course of 
procedure, a superhuman confidence, an inexplicable reality. 
In every other existence than that of Christ, what imperfections, 
what changes! I defy you to cite any existence, other than 
that of Christ, exempt frcm the least vacillation, free from all 
such blemishes and changes. From the first day to the last 
He is the same, always the same, majestic and simple, infinitely 
severe, and infinitely gentle. 

‘¢ “How the horizon of His empire extends, and prolongs 
itself into infinitude! Christ reigns beyond life and beyond 
death. The past and the future are alike to Him: the kingdom 
of the truth has, and in effect can have, no other limit than the 
false. Jesus has taken possession of the human race; He has 
made of it a single nationality, the nationality of upright men, 
whom He calls to a perfect life. 

s* ¢The existence of Christ from beginning to end is a tissue 
entirely mysterious, I admit ; but that mystery meets difficulties 
which are in all existences. Reject it, the world is an enigma ; 
accept it, and we have an admirable solution of the history of 
man. 

‘* “Christ speaks, and henceforth generations belong to Him 
by bonds more close, more intimate than those of blood, by a 
union more sacred, more imperious than any other union 
beside. He kindles the flame of a love which kills out the 
love of self, and prevails over every other love. Without con- 
tradiction, the greatest miracle of Christ is the reign of love. 
All who believe sincerely in Him feel this love, wonderful, 
supernatural, supreme. It is a phenomenon inexplicable, im- 
possible to reason and the power of man; a sacred fire given to 
the earth by this new Prometheus, of which time, the great 
destroyer, can neither exhaust the force nor terminate the dura- 
tion. This is what I wonder at most of all, for I often think 
about it; and it is that which absolutely proves to me the 
divinity of Christ.’ 

‘* Here the voice of the Emperor assumed a peculiar accent 
of ironical melancholy and of profound sadness: ‘Yes, our 
existence has shone with all the splendour of the crown and 
sovereignty ; and yours, Montholon, Bertrand, reflected that 
splendour, as the dome of the Invalides, gilded by us, reflects 
the rays of the sun. But reverses have come, the gold is effaced 
little by little. The rain of misfortunes and outrages with 
which we are deluged every day carries away the last particles. 
We are only lead, gentlemen, and soon we shall be but dust. 
Such is the destiny of great men; such is the near destiny of 
the great Napoleon. : 

‘©* What an abyss between my profound misery and the 
eternal reign of Christ, proclaimed, worshipped, beloved, 
adored, living throughout the whole universe! Is that to die? 
Is it not rather to ive?” 
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THE FALL OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
TWO FRENCH VIEWS. 


In his article on the resignation of Prince Bismarck, 
M. Valbert takes the same sentence of the young 
Emperor, ““Wer mich in meinem Werke hindert den 
Zerschmettere ich,” as having been directed specially 
and personally against the ex-Chancellor, and treats the 
whole diplomatic crisis in Germany as a duel between 
Sovereign and Minister, in which the nation has taken 
the side of the Sovereign. The subject is one eminently 
suited to the sparkling malice of treatment of which M. 
Valbert is a past-master; and though the article tells 
nothing which we did not know before with regard to 
the German situation, it throws such a literary light of 
clear statement upon it that it is well worth reading. 


1.—M. VALBERT. 


M.Valbert sketches Bismarck in touches which recall the 
clear and crisp portraiture of the novels written by his 
other self, and shows the statesman who has been on the 
whole so wisely moderate in external policy as an 
unendurable, uncompromising despot at home. Even 
his State Socialism, initiated for the benefit of the 
working classes, is turned inside out into mere auto- 
cracy. ‘‘ Threats accompanied his benefits. It was rod in 
hand that he undertook to superintend the happiness of his 
people.” He was like those “ persons who, courteous to 
strangers, are tyrants at home, who treat their immediate 
belongings with disdain, annoy them by an overbearing 
temper and fill the house with perpetual thunder- 
storms.” ‘In applications to internal concerns M. de 
Bismarck’s exceedingly realist policy has always con- 
sisted in the sacrifice of principle to reasons of State, 
and his constant habit has been to create a majority by 
trafficking first with one party and then with another. 
‘Give and take’ has been his motto, but he has always 
taken much and given little.” He has always professed 
to be a good Christian. He is so—supremely by force of 
a profound and unshakable faith in the decadence and 
original corruption of man. He looks upon peoples as 
evil beasts, who require to be incessantly watched, dis- 
ciplined, and kept under, and whose perverse instincts 
can only be restrained by the mysterious action of grace 
and the coercive power of government. ‘When the 
Chancellor quarrelled with the late Emperor Frederick on 
the subject of the marriage of the Princess Victoria, and 
threatened to resign, the nation was with the Minister 
and against the Sovereign, because the question in- 
volved was one of external policy. In the questions of 
internal policy over which the present resignation has 
been offered and accepted, the nation sides with the 
Sovereign; because sick of the cynicism and realism 
of Prince. Bismarck’s. twenty-eight years of domination, 
it welcomes with relief the signs of the young Emperor's 
idealism.” This dew falling in the desert has seemed to 
the thirsty nation good to drink. It was weary of the 
iron rod. At the risk of future regrets, it takes pleasure 
in indulging for the moment its faith in the miraculous 
virtue of the magician’s wand which has brought water 
from the rock.” Disenchanted old age and hopeful youth 
are the. characters assigned throughout to the Chancellor 
and his Sovereign. The joy of Germany in the new 
springtide of life is easily conceived. But Europe? Will 
Europe gain? To Europe Prince Bismarck had become 
a habit, irksome. possibly, but familiar as rheumatism to 
the old, and his existence was a guarantee against 
surprise. Now who knows? The young Emperor wrote 


of Bismarck’s resignation that God had willed it, and his 
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part was to accept. M. Valbert comments, “ God is of all 
the great personages of the world the easiest to quote, 
and that is why Europe is uneasy.” 


IIL.—MADAME ADAM. 


Madame Adam does not restrain herself in her com- 
ments upon Prince Bismarck’s fall to the subtle irony and 
historical analysis with which M. Valbert treats the same 
subject in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Where his brain 
speaks she gives way simply to a cry of the heart: 
“Ah, Victor, vanquished at last!” she exclaims; “the 
tears that you shed now console us for those that you 
have drawn from our eyes in the past.” She makes no 
bones about the question of taste, but literally dances for 
joy over the prostrate body of her foe. She certainly does 
not subscribe to an opinion expressed by M. Valbert in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, that in the relations of 
external policy Prince Bismarck has shown himself 
habitually courteous and forbearing ; nor does she offer to 
the young Emperor any of the incense of praise which the 
literary exigencies of artistic contrast, rather, it must be 
admitted, than sincere conviction, appear to have drawn 
from M. Valbert. To her the Sovereign, the fallen Minister, 
and the Minister’s successor, are alike worthy of the 
hatred and the scorn of France. Justice! To the winds 
with it on an occasion like this. We are patriots first. 
After that we will be men and women, the brothers and 


sisters of one human race. Needless to say that she. 


knows well how to compel her pen to serve her mood, 
and the picture she gives of Bismarck as a caged lion, 
vanquished but not tamed by the figure of the young 
Emperor and his riding-whip, is as vivid as it is unrelent- 
ing. Like M. Valbert, she also doubts that the larger 
states of United Germany or the foreign powers of Europe 
have reason entirely to congratulate themselves in the 
Chancellor’s fate. 





M. TAINE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


M. TAINE’s article, in the second number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for April, on the Reconstruction of 
France in 1800, is one of the most interesting French 
articles of the month, discussing as it does the 
relative duties, namely, of the State, and the units 
which compose the State. In other words, the article 
is a striking and thoughtful essay upon local government. 
If, says M. Taine, “the decision of the State withdraws the 
direction of the ship from those who are interested in it ; if 
on this vessel which is theirs it establishes a foreign crew 
to whom alone power of action and command is given, then 
the ordinary man, being reduced to the humble condition 
of a passive taxpayer for whom everything is done, feels 
no longer responsible. Since the intruders have all 
authority let them have all the trouble. The working of 
the. ship is their business, not his. He looks on as a 
spectator. It does not occur to him to give his help. 
“He crosses his arms, remains idle, and presently 
becomes a critic.” M. Taine discusses various forms of 
local society, whether of the province, the department, or 
the commune and their common duties. Permanent 
proximity, he points out, establishes a bond which indi- 
vidual members of society are not free to reject or to 
ignore, but the nature of the bond must be carefully and 
logically defined. If the social obligation is absolute, it 
is also by its very nature limited, and the welfare and 
good government of communities depends upon the wise 


, discrimination of the proper objects of common and in- 


dividual effort. The article is well worth reading both 
by Radicals of the old school and by the modern State 
Socialist. iiss SE ae X2 
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ARCHDEACON FARRAR AGAINST FASTING. 


WHEN Signor Succi at the Aquarium vulgarises fasting 
by eating nothing as a raree show for forty days and forty 
nights, Archdeacon Farrar, who lives just across the way, 
has been moved to attack the practice in two of the 
monthly magazines. 

In the E£xfositor Archdeacon Farrar, with the aid of 
the Revised Version, demolishes the doctrine that fasting 
is meritorious. He thus sums up his arguments :— 


It will, Ithink, be conceded by all that, apart from occasions 
-when fasting is a natural concomitant of the humiliation which 
accompanies great trials, the practice of fasting occupies in 
Scripture a far less prominent place than it occupies in the 
pages of many ecclesiastical writers. In the New Testament it 
is nowhere commanded, nor is it once represented as a necessary 
means of grace. Undoubtedly it is a duty to observe a far greater 
moderation and temperance in matters of food and drink than 
is ordinarily practised, and there are few who would not derive 
benefit from an abstinence which fully meets the ordinary 
definitions of ecclesiastical fasting. On the other hand, it is 
to be feared that many take a mistaken view of its value and 
meritoriousness ; that they carry it to extremes which are detri- 
mental to their work and usefulness, and that (as saints have 
confessed, and as physiologists are well aware) it acts on many 
temperaments as a direct stimulus to bodily temptations, instead 
of as a means of controlling them. When the latter is the 
case, it is surely better to substitute for physical fasting some 
other form of self-denial which is directly conducive to our 
own spiritual health and to the good of others. 


In the English Illustrated Magazine the Archdeacon 
deals with the same subject. He says :— 

We daily pray ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” and we have 
mo right to practise any form of fasting which only makes our 
temptations more severe, while it makes us less able to resist 
them. No injunction either of Scripture or of the Church 
requires us to subject our bodies, which are the instruments of 
our souls, to such weakening influences as make us more liable 
to the assaults of irritability, impurity, and sloth, and less 
powerful to overcome them. To suppose that we are bidden 
periodically to adopt this form of self-denial when there are so 
many other methods of abstinence which are of untold benefit 
both to ourselves and our neighbours, seems to me to mistake 
the meaning alike of the Law and of the Gospel. It is to 
place ourselves on the dizzy pinnacle and cast ourselves down 
in challenge of the promise that the angels shall bear us up so 
that we dash not our foot against a stone. 

Let me not be mistaken. I advocate habitual moderation, 
habitual abstinence, constant sel*denial, and from some things 
total abstinence. If there is no mean between the two ex- 
tremes; if one is compelled to make a choice between the 
habits of hermits on the one hand, and the hearts ‘‘as fat as 
brawn,” of 

“Men full of meat whom most God’s heart abhors,”’ 

then I would hold up both hands ten times over for the 
miserablest Troglodyte of the Sketic Desert, rather than for 
drunken Nabal or luxurious Dives, But no such choice is 
forced upon us. And it is possible for ns even to enjoy ‘‘ spare 
fast which oft with gods doth diet,” without extravagances 
which are the reverse of meritorious—extravagances of. which 
many of the greatest saints from Francis of Assisi down to the 
Curé d’Ars have repented in their maturer years—and which in 
themselves constitute rather a hindrance than a help. 


OF REVIEWS. 
THE APOSTACY OF THESE LATIER DAYS. 


A LAMENT BY MR. C. H.’ SPURGEON, 


Mr. SPURGEON commits to paper some “ Thoughts 
about Church Matters,” in the Sword and the Trowel, 
not of a very pleasant description. He says treachery 
anywhere is detestable, but to be a traitor to the truth 
would be a crime of high degree. Yet, is not this 
enormous evil among us so common as to be winked 
at, and even i<garded as a proof of culture? A 
company of Christian men, regarding certain gospel 
truths as most worthy of maintenance and propagation, 
band themselves together, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
for that purpose. Along comes a man who would fair 
be their minister, but who knows in his own soul that he 
does not believe the truths which form the basis of the 
fellowship. Nevertheless, he behaves himself subtilely, 
and not only enters that fellowship, but accepts the 
position and the emolument of their preacher—a preacher 
of what he does not believe. Once sure of the position, 
he ridicules the old-fashioned beliefs which are avowed 
by the society of which he has become the minister. This 
he does, at first, in private; but by and by he is more 
bold, and openly declaims against the form of doctrine of 
which he is a recognised teacher. If this is honest, straight- 
forward dealing, we know nothing about morals. Yet it 
is being done with impunity. Time was when good men 
would sooner have died than compromise themselves by 
seeming to profess faith in what they hold to be error ; 
but this is now regarded as morbid scrupulousness. It 
would not astonish us to see professing Christians 
officiating in Mahometan mosques if the "Moslem would 
permit them, and find them a salary. Yet, if a preacher 
finds himself able to subscribe a creed in which he has no 
faith he is a villain. A warp or twist in the conscience 
seems to be the rule in many communities. Either some 
mental defect has happened to this generation, or else its 
moral constitution is hard to 2ccount for. No doubt we 
shall be thought “ narrow” and “old-fashioned”; but we 
must still confess that we do not understand the ethics of 
the broad school in their relation to religious matters. 
What shall we say of men employed by a Christian 
denomination to educate its young ministers, who, yet, 
are not in accord with the fundamentals of that denomina- 
tion? To us it would seem that a Christian gentleman 
would decline the post, even if it were pressed upon him, 
if he did not feel that the statement of faith adopted by 
the church employing him was his own solemn conviction. 
Are other bodies of Christians about to follow in the road 
trodden by the clergy of the Establishment? Will they 
advance till they out-Herod Herod? Shall we ultimately 
see the Lion of Arianism lying down with the Ox of 
Orthodoxy ? We are coming alarmingly near to that 
consummation. Towarn and to be condemned for bigotry 
has been our lot. At any rate, we areclear. Ifwecannot 
stop the runaway horses, we have ventured reputation and 
friendship in the attempt; never regretting the sacrifice, 
but mourning that it should be in vain. It is for the Lord 
himself to interpose again in his own time, as He has done 
in former ages, in the hour of sulemn declension. So 
far, Mr. Spurgeon. The article should be read together 
with Dr. Joseph Parker's open letter to the pastor of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle in the British Weekly of 
April 24. We do not know what the Lion of Arianism is 
doing to the Ox of Orthodoxy, but the Bulls of the Non- 
conformist Bashan seem to think this the moment for 
some very vigorous bellowing—at each other. Meanwhile 
the Evil One, who goeth about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, must be having a very good time. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 
HOW IT CAME AND HOW IT WORKS. 


_ Tue House of Representatives last month passed a 
Bill admitting the territory of Wyoming into the Union 
as a State, woman suffrage thereby being declared not 
to be at variance with the constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett, who has had a comparatively 
long acquaintance with men and things in the territory of 
Wyoming, discusses in the Fortnightly Review how 
Wyoming came to occupy the privileged position of being 
the pioneer State in the woman's movement, and gives 
some interesting information as to a practical working 
for twenty years of woman’s suffrage in that region. 

The Bill was carried partly in joke, and partly as a 
means of advertising the existence of the territory, a pur- 
pose which it effected beyond the utmost expectations of 
its originators. 

WOMEN AS JURORS. 


At first, women were somewhat apathetic in the exer- 
cise of the franchise, but some of the early officials, being 
strong in the faith, determined to rouse them up by 
securing the service of women upon juries. This it 
seems was not satisfactory, but for four years women 
acted as jurors, The experience thus gained by women 
in the jury-box was very curious. 

Mr. Plunkett says :— 

We gather that the women came out of the ordeal with 
conspicuous honour. On the grand jury they insisted on the 
enforcement of the laws regulating liquor houses, for the sup- 
pression of gambling, and for the observance of Sunday, enact- 
ments which the male jurors chose to disregard as altogether 
unfitted for the circumstances of frontier life. 


Contrary to the genera! belief, the women jurors were 
much more merciless than the men. According to one 
authority (to use his own expression), they were “ blood- 
thirsty ” :— 

He admitted that they were just, but denied that they were 
inclined to temper justice with mercy. When they had an 
instinctive perception of a man’s guilt, no amount of reasoning 
would alter the impression. 


WOMEN AS VOTERS. 


Attempts were made to deprive them of the 
vote, but the Governor vetoed the Repeal Bill, and 
the two-thirds majority was never obtained to over-ride 
this veto. Consequently, woman suffrage has become 
an inseparable part of the State of Wyoming, which has 
the smallest percentage of illiteracy of any State or 
territory in the Union. One-third of the electorate is 
female, and about 80 per cent. go to the poll. Married 
women vote more than the unmarried, and their influence 
in elections is said to be distinctly good :— 

Corruptibility is not a question of sex, but beyond doubt the 
purchasable element is a smaller proportion among women 
than among men. 

Women have never run a candidate of their own sex 
for any office in the State, although every office is open 
tothem. One result of the female vote is that they have 
legislated, not only against the keepers of houses of ill- 
fame, but also against the men who patronise them. 
Woman suffrage, above all, has not resulted in any evil 
influence upon the family life, nor has it in any way 
altered the popular view of the marriage-tie. On School 
Boards where women sit, bribery and corruption are said 
to be unknown. They have distinctly raised the standard 
of public morality :-— 


They will not vote for a man whose record is stained as to 


morality or integrity, and the'r habitual ‘‘ scratching of their 


tickets,” instead of voting the entire party list, displays, I am 
told on the best authority, a righteous consideration of the 
fitness of canlidates rather than the whims of individual 
caprice. ° 

As a conclusion to the whole matter, Mr. Plunkett 
says :-— 

Never was a political experiment tried under less auspicious 
circumstances. Yet not one of the predicted evils, and they 
were many, have marred its history. 


HOW WOMEN ARE WORKED TO DEATH. 
THE LONG HOURS OF NURSES AND BARMAIDS. 


THERE is not a grievance which man suffers which does 
not fall still more heavily upon woman. The practical out- 
come of chivalry, Christianity, &c. &c., is that women, when 
they have to earn their living, are almost always treated 
worse than men. Being weaker they are trampled on as 
a matter of course, in the fashion described by two 
writers in the current number of the Woman's World, 
one deals with the woes of hospital nurses, the other 
with the miseries of barmaids. 


AN EIGHTEEN HOURS DAY FOR NURSES, aa 


A hospital nurse says :— ie eo) 

An eminent provinzial surgeon has, without expostulation, 
seen a woman who has worked from 6.30 a,m. to 5 p.m. with- 
out the break of more than half an hour for her hurried meals, 
resume at 9 p.m. her intercepted labours for twelve hours of 
night duty. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
twenty-two and a half hours out of twenty-seven might be 
deemed excessive for a navvy or a docker. In another institu- 
tion I have known a nurse on duty for e¢ghteen hours running for 
eight days, in one foetid atmosphere, wherein she took such 
meals as she could force down. The exigencies of the case 
precluded possibility of sleep. 

It is the practice of one most accomplished surgeon, after a 
certain operation in which he is az /azt, to shut up nurse and: 
patient in impenetrable solitude. For forty-eight, and often: 
sixty hours consecutively, the nurse is left to watch her case 
minutely, ceaselessly and sleeplessily. I have watched its 
accomplishment, not once or twice merely, but again and again, 
four, six, and eight times throughout the year. 

A whiff of fresh air daily, and a night’s sleep, or, in the case 
of ‘‘night duty,” very greatly diminished hours, do not seem, 
from a nurse’s standpoint, exorbitant demands. It will be long, 
I fear, however, before they are universally conceded. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF BARMAIDS, 


Miss Clementina Black sums up as follows her case for 
the barmaids :— 

They work very long hours—longer even as a rule than those 
of girls in shops, and this especially is the case with girls work- 
ing in public-houses. When they work at railway buffets and 
big restaurants they not infrequently have to walk home at 
very late hours, which does not happen to shop-girls. They~ 
are exposed to great temptation in the matter of drink, in a 
way that other girls are not ; and they are also, unless their 
employers are careful, apt to be exposed, hardly perhaps to 
actual insult, but certainly to disrespect at the hands of some 
classes of customers ; and they are certainly also more or less 
exposed to ac Ivances and attentions of a most undesirable 
character. Again, many girls are subjected to deductions for 
breakages which naturally arise m the course of business, and 
which are as much ordinary trade expenses as the outlay on fuel 
for cooking. In regard to Sunday duty the barmaid generally 
is worse off than her sister of the shop, She often has to 
work almost as hard on Sunday as on week-days ; in one 
instance a girl assured a lady known to me that at the provincial 
station where she worked she had not a whole Sunday off during 
her six months’ stay. In some cases there is, however, no 
Sunday duty ; and in one such we are assured that it is the rule 
to send the girls out at ten on Sunday morning and not to allow 
them to return till midnight, 
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e AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 
BY SIR HENRY PARKES.* 


In the Centennial (Melhourne, March 5), Sir Henry 

_. Parkes treats—first, of the object and_limited function of 

*, the Melbourne Conference ; second, the meaning and very 
: nature of Federation itself. 


'- + Theobject of the Conference was not to frame a Federal 


; Constitution ; it was not even to lay down principles on 
»-.. which a Constitution should be framed. The business of 


a the Conference was to consider two questions— 


_ 1. Whether the time is come for the union of the Australian 

Colonies under one Government. 
2. The best means of framing the new Constitution. 

No men could be chosen by any process of selection 
who would be more entitled to pronounce the public 
opinion of the seven colonies on the two pregnant 
questions stated above. They decided by a unanimous 
vote—first, that the time is come; second, that the best 


'-. means of framing the Federal Constitution is by a national 


i 


convention elected for the purpose by the several Parlia- 
ments. That was the work, and the only work, to be 
e done, and the Conference did it with dignity and thorough- 
~ ness, and with as much authority as any similar body 


could be held to possess. 
e My second subject is the full meaning of Federation. 


In so many words it is the making of Australia into a 
nation; and nation-making is not work for children or 
half-hearted men: It is, in fact, the sublimest work on 
-which civilised man canengage. Federation, then, means, 
in the first place, avoiding, providing against, removing 


a the causes of,the fratricidal animosities and conflicts 


which are certain to follow here as elsewhere, if we go on 
in separation and in hostile political action. Secondly, 


'~ Federation means the life and power of a nation in 


contrast to those of a colony. It means a place in the 
family of nations, and a proud place ever increasing in 
importance before the world. With this nobler status 
would come a finer stimulus to nobler effort on the part 


- -of the people. 


a 
i 


| ibetween the anti-Federalist and the Provincialist. 


It is a fact not to be lightly estimated by the advocates 
of Federation that nearly every man in the past, of striking 
ability and forecast, has been a Federalist. Every cause 
worth living for is worth dying for, if need be; and in 
‘this cause of a United Australia men must free themselves 
from the benumbing hold of their daily pleasures and 
personal purposes. It must be seen, as Pym and Hampden 
saw in prospect the regeneration of the English monarchy. 
In the ranks of the Federalists there is no enemy of any 
single colony or of any single individual in any colony ; 
“all are for the State”—the one great Australia of the 
future. On the other hand, it is hard to distinguish 
If not 
for Union, where is the ground on which Australians can 


Ps wtake their stand, except for disunion, dissension, dis- 


saffection, perpetual dissatisfaction and turmoil, aggression 
.and reprisal, and, in the long run, border anarchy? 
Australia as one, or Australia torn to pieces: one or 
the other for one and for all. These are the only 
alternatives. 





* In the Sydney House of Assembly, on April 30, Sir 
"Henry Parkes gave notice that on May 7 he would move a 
sseries of resolutions expressing concurrence in the resolutions of 
‘the Federation Conference held in Melbourne last February, 
and proposing the appointment of New South Wales delegates 
to a National Australasian Convention empowered .to consider 
and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal Constitu- 
tion for the Australian colonies, and requiring that the 

~ Constitution adopted by..sugh.a.-Conyention -be submitted: for; 


gpproval to the New South Wales Parliament. 


one Y 


Tur REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


DO THE AMERICANS READ BOOKS? 
NOT AS MANY AS THE ENGLISH. ALAS! 

Mr. O. B. Bunce in the Worth American Review for 
April explodes a popular delusion that the Americans 
read and buy more books than the English. When the 
American publisher hears that there are twenty readers 
of books in America to one in England he wistfully asks 
himself where are they? The evidence on the surface, 
says Mr. Bunce, is all the other way. 

BOOKS THAT SELL IN AMERICA. 

He finds the English literary journals teeming with announce- 
ments, he sees English houses ceaselessly producing volumes 
which would soon ruin any American publisher that should put 
his capital in them ; and wonders again where the great body 
of American readers is to be found. For books of science, fur 
standard histories, for books of information, there is consider- 
able demand ; but for books of imagination, outside of fiction, 
books strictly intellectual in character, books that come dis- 
tinctly under the name of literature, there are very few buyers 
indeed. One of our great publishing houses fortifies itself with 
its periodicals, another with its school-books and cyclopzedias, 
another with a great printing establishment ; but no house can 
stand alone in the field of belle-lettres and survive. The 
houses that have attempted it have gone by. There is a public 
that devours the newspapers; there is a public that. buys the 
mayazines, sometimes mainly for the pictures ; there is a public 
that idles over the last sensational novel ; but the public that 
exhibits a genuine taste for higher reading, and is ready to 
welcome productions of genius in this field, is very limited, 

THREE TESTS OF COMPARISON. 

He goes into the matter very thoroughly and takes the 
test, first of all the comparison between the profits of 
authors in England and in the United States. Nothing 
of Longfellow, Mrs. Stowe, General Wallace, E. P. Roe, 
can compare for a moment with the sums paid to Scott, 
Dickens, Bulwer, George Eliot and Tennyson. Then, 
again, the number of advertisements of new books in the 
literary journals of the two countries show that there is 
five or six times as much literary activity in England as 
there is in America. As a third test, Mr. Bunce compares 
the sales to the libraries of the two countries. The total 
purchase of books by all the circulating libraries in the 
United States make but a paltry show by the side of Mr. 
Mudie’s splendid orders. He thinks that the English 
library system with a large body of readers has been the 
foundation of much of our literary activity, whereas 
editions of books actually become smaller as libraries 
multiply in America. Mudie will buy more copies of 
high-priced books, even more than are sold at a lower 
price to the American public.. Of Darwin’s Biography 
the sale in England at double the price of the American 
edition was twice as large. The only books of which 
the Americans take more than the English are encyclo- 
peedias and dictionaries. 

THE HIDEOUSNESS OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 

The absence of a taste for good books is, Mr. Bunce 
thinks, due partly to the hideousness of the American 
book. ‘ In one thing we do, indeed, evince a great supre- 
macy; for no nation equals us in a knowledge of the 
arts of how to make a book hideous. We need cheap 
and neat editions of standard authors, such as are pro- 
duced in England, and for new publications an extended 
and thorough circulating-library system.” 

In the same review Helen Marshall North asks “ What 
Americans Read,” the sum and substance of which is 
that they read nothing but the newspapers, ‘The 
American drinks the lees of literature while the rich 
sparkling wine is left untasted.” ‘Attractive histories, 
powerful fiction, studies in political economy, the latest 
discoveries of the scientist, the development of art, and 
the, progress.,in_ the-religious world—all. these. are sealed 
treasures to the newspaper devotee.” 
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A WOMAN’S PLEA FOR DIVORCE. 
BY MRS, ELIZABETH C, STANTON. 


In the Westminster Review last month Miss Chapman 
protested againgst all divorce, and boldly challenged con- 
clusions with Milton In the Avena for the same month 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, in an article entitled “ Divorce 
versus \yomestic Warfare,” advocates exactly the opposite 
thesis, pleading for unlimited freedom for divorce. Mrs, 
Siaziton starts, however, from some excellent principles, 
the first of which is that before any legislation is under- 
taken upon this subject the wife and the mother must 
have a direct voice in the halls of the Legislature. Her 
second good point is that the first step towards the 
realisation of ideal marriage is to educate our sons and 
daughters as to the responsibility of parenthood. “I 
would have them give at least as much thought to the 
creation of an immortal being as the artist gives to his 
landscape or statue.” And she complains that to “the 
conception and antenatal development of the living child 
not one soulful thought is given.” Even Darwin, she 
remarks, was almost criminally obliviousin his own case to 
the well-known laws of physiology. Mrs. Stanton enters 
upon more debatable ground when she declares that all 
laws that do not recognise the equality in the relation of 
husband and wife should be null and void. Companion- 
ship and conscientious parenthood are the only true 
motives for marriage, and if the relation brings out the 
worst characteristics of each party, so far from it being a 
holy relation it isnot a desirable one. “Ifthen the real 
object of marriage is defeated, it is for the interest of the 
state, as well as the individual concerned, to see that all 
such pernicious unions be legally dissolved.” As against 
the doctrine of indissolubility of marriage Mrs. Stanton 
affirms the unity of marriage and asserts that so disastrous 
is disunity that where it exists every encouragement to 
divorce ought to be given. Divorce should be made 
respectable, recognised as a duty as well as a right. 
Marriage should be dissoluble by consent on a simple 
declaration by the parties concerned that the experiment 
had failed, that they were unsuited to each other, and 
were incapable of making a happy home. A new typeof 
womanhood has, Mrs. Stanton thinks, been developed, 
demanding larger freedom in the marriage relation, justice 
and equality under the law; and the rapidly-increasing 
number of divorces, so far from showing a lower state of 
morals, proves exactly the reverse. It is the struggle of 
womanhood towards a higher ideal, a protest against a 
slavery that has become intolerable. Mrs. Stanton 
throws out one challenge of which we shall probably hear 
more, She recommends every rational person discussing 
this subject to gauge the moral status of the divorced 
people they know, and see if they do not compare 
favourably with the best men and women oftheir acquain- 
tance. She declares that she knows two dozen divorced 
people “all as moral and gifted men and women as | ever 
knew.” 


‘THE TERRIBLE SECRET OF JAPAN.” 


French thought seems to be much more alive than ours 
to the great fact of the gradual opening to Western in- 
fluences of the closed countries of the East, and d propos 
of the discussions of the Labour Conference of Berlin, M. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu consecrates one of his somewhat 
severe but fully informed articles, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, to a survey of the actual industrial condition of 
Japan. M. Leroy-Beaulieu views the whole problem natur- 
ally enough from the standpoint of the influence which 
the East is likely to have upon the West. His article is 
crammed with facts and figures, and the deductions which 
he draws from them indicate a very interesting situation. 





IS CREMATION ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


THE PAPAL VIEW OF THE CASE, 


THE Dukes of Westminster and Bedford, and other 
notables who are taking a leading part in the erection of 
Crematoria in this vountry, liad better not read the Dudliz 
Rewiew for the current quarter, for the ninth article in 
that excellent, orthodox, and catholic periodical sets forth, 
with all the authority of the editor, backed up by the 
decree of the Pope himself, the condemnation pronounced 
by the Holy Roman and Papal Inquisition upon the 
practice of cremation. Cremation, says the article, 
quoting from a papal decree, is a detestable practice ; it 
is a Pagan custom which is being revived by evil men 
belonging to the Masonic sect. The reviewer begins at 
the beginning and goes on piling up the agony page after 
page, until at the end the reader is left with a vague feel- 
ing that cremation, on the whole, is somewhat worse than 
body-snatching, and almost on a par with cannibalism. 
The teaching alike of the Synagogue and the Church, the 
example of the patriarchs of the old law and the saints 
of the new, and even of the Redeemer of mankind Him- 
self, are pressed alike into the service of the case in 
favour of the time-honoured custom of earth-sepulture. 

The burial of the dead has in Christian times always 
ranked among the corporal works of mercy on equal 
terms with those performed for the benefit of the living. 
Tertullian describes obsequies by fire as “most 
atrocious.” The popes it: all time have regarded the 
duty of protecting the corpse against dismemberment or 
mutilation, or other rough handling, as only second to 
the duty of preventing the conversion of living creatures 
into corpses. Earth burial was practised in patriarchal 
ages, in apostolic times, and not only by the Catholic 
Church, but by every denomination of Christians through- 
out the world. 

The true object of the Masonic body, says the reviewcr, 
which is disguised undei *he cloak of hygienic considera- 
tions, is to use cremation n order to obliterate the senti- 
ment of reverence, to remove the fear of death, that great 
fulcrum of religion! 

The conclusion of the whole matter is thus set 
forth :— 

Thus condemned by the intuitive religion of the heart, as 
well as by the tradition of the divinely taught depositaries of 
revealed truth from the beginning of the world, cremation is 
now denounced by a decree of the Church, unmistakably 
enunciated. Its position is clearly defined henceforth as a per- 
version originally sprung from heathen error in those who had 
not known the light, and now revived by the worse prevarica- 


tion of those who have rejected it. It comes to them recom- 
mended by its far-breathed perfume of Paganism, derived from 


the days when men worshipped the elemental firegod on | 


Syrian heights, and handed down through the practice of other 
nations, who had forgotten that early faith while inheriting its 
forms. Raked out from the lumber-room of history by those 
who adopt neither from creed nor Custom, it is symbolical of 
the retrogade character of a philosophy which boasts of lading 
the van of progress, yet reverts to the primal age of the world 
to seek a weapon against Christianity in the cast-off trappings 
of effete superstitions. But to the Catholic who takes his 
teaching from the unwaverirg ray that alone leads onward and 
upward, cremation stands thrice condemned—by the instinct of 
nature, by the dictate of prudence, and by the decision of the 
Church, 
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WHO IS TO BE MR. GLADSTONE’S SUCCESSOR ? 
QUERY—DR. JOSEPH PARKER ? 


In the Homiletic Monthly for April Joseph Parker, D.D., 
writes as follows on the Liberal leadership:—We may 
take it that with one great exception Mr. Gladstone’s 
political vision has closed, and that the question of 
successorship may be discussed without incurring the 
charge of precipitancy or ingratitude. But before we can 
determine the Liberal leadership we must determine the 
Liberal programme. In the new Liberal programme I 
would call for a draft or tendency, rather than for detail. 
' For example, a large policy with regard to land tenure I 
hold to be essential to any policy likely to rouse the 
deepest interest in the party of progress. Religious 
equality, rather than disestablishment, must be the 
watchword of the Liberal party. The Democratic settle- 
ment of social quesiions must be accepted as a general 
principle. Apart from names, I would describe the 
leader who is wanted as an upright, patriotic, clear- 
headed man, who knows the art of taking counsel and the 
wisdom of working by averages. I should not make 
eloquence a sine gua non, nor academic repute, nor even 
the cunning use of equivocation. I quite think that lying 
has had chance enough, and has signally failed. Sir 
William Harcourt is brilliant, but Sir William could not 
lead the policy which I have outlined. No joker could 
lead the new age. Sir William is brilliant, but is Sir 
William sincere? There are policies which Mr. John 
Morley could lead with immense advantage; but Mr. 
Morley is not the man to lead such a programme as I 
think the Liberal party ought now to adopt. A leader 
must understand men. A leader. must be blind, deaf 
and dumb two-thirds of his time. A leader must not 
work toilsomely as if preparing for an examination ; his 
mental action must be spontaneous ; his moral sympathies 
must glow with religious zeal. I expose myself to the 
charge of narrow-mindedness when I submit that only a 
deeply religious man can lead the new Liberal policy. I 
do not mean a church-goer or a chapel-goer, or a nominal 
professor of this or that particular theological creed; I 
mean a man who has deep religious convictions, and 
whose morality is inspired and sustained not by motives 
of prudence but by motives of eternal righteousness. 

I close as I began, by submitting that whoever may be 
the man to lead us, we should distinctly inform him as to 
the lines along which we have determined to move. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ir is hardly surprising that a French critic of the ‘ Pro- 
blems of Greater Britain” should object to the dictum 
that the future destinies of the world belong to the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Russian, and the Chinese races, while 
France and Germany are before the end of the next cen- 
tury to descend to the position of mere pigmies. The 
patriotism which can take such a view is, in the opinion of 
M. de Flaix, who reviews Sir Charles Dilke’s book in the 
Nouvelle Revue somewhat excessive, not tosay outrageous, 
and Frenchman who has no faith in the system which will 
improve him off the face of the earth, he ventures to sug- 
gest a combination differing in some essential particulars 
from that which is so flattering to British self-love. 
There are at present fifty millions of Frenchmen, and, 
including the peoples of Austria, eighty millions of Ger- 
mans in Europe. The other peoples who have been dis- 
posed of with a stroke of the pen, swell this total to 230 
millions. Granting an ordinary rate of increase, they will, 
before the end of the next century, form a rich and com- 
pact group of 320 millions; the force of circumstances will 
weld them together, and it is presumable that they will 


hold Europe and South America successfully against the 
invading Anglo-Saxon. M. de Flaix comments rather 
bitterly on the anti-French tone of the book, exaggerating 
it a good deal, and describing the two volumes as a long 
indictment of France. He puts his finger on the real 
point of weakness in the forecast of British greatness, 
when he says that before the end of the next century the 
disintegration of the English empire may have beey 
accomplished. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
BY THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says some genial things about his innumerable corre- 
spondents, with which every one who figures con- 
spicuously before the public will heartily sympathise. 
He says :— 

As it is extremely onerous, and is soon going to be impos- 
sible, for me to keep up the wide range of correspondence which 
has become a large part of my occupaticn, and tends to absorb 
all the vital force which is left me, I wish to enter into a final 
explanation with the well-meaning but merciless taskmasters 
who have now for many years been levying their daily tax upon 
me. I have preserved thousands of their letters, and destroyed 
a very large number, after answering most of them. A few 
interesting chapters might be made out of the letters I have 
kept—not only such as are signed by the names of well-known 
personages, but many from unknown friends, of whom [ had 
never heard before and have never heard since. A great deal 
of the best writing the languages of the world have ever known 
has been committed to leaves that withered out of sight before 
a second sunlight had fallen upon them. I have had many 
letters I should have liked to give the public, had their nature 
admitted of their being offered to the world. What struggles of 
young ambition, finding no place for its energies, or feeling its 
incapacity to reach the ideal towards which it was striving ! 
What longings of disappointed, defeated fellow-mortals, trying 
to find a new home for themselves in the heart of one whom 
they have amiably ideal'zed! And oh, what hopeless efforts of 
mediocrities and inferiorities, believing in themselves as 
superiorities, and stumbling on through limping disappointments 
to prostrate failure ! 

But how many charming and refreshing letters I have re- 
ceived! How often I have felt their encouragement in 
moments of doubt and depression, such as the happiest tempera- 
ments must sometimes experience! If the time comes when to 
answer all my kind unknown friends, even by dictation, is im- 
possible, or more than I feel equal to, I wish to refer any of 
those who may feel disappointed at not receiving an answer to 
the following general acknowledgments :— 

1. I am always grateful for any attention which shows me 
that Iam kindly remembered. 2. Your pleasant message has 
been read to me, and has been thankfully listened to. 3. Your 
book, your essay, your poem, has reached me safely, and has 
received all the respectful attention to which it seemed entitled. 
It would take more than all the time I have at my disposal to 
read all the printed matter and all the manuscripts which are 
sent ‘to me, and you would not ask me to attempt the im- 
possible. You will not, therefore, expect me to express a 
critical opinion of your work. 4. I am deeply sensible to your 
expressions of personal attachment to me as the author of 
certain writings which have brought me very near to you, in 
virtue of some affinity in our ways of thought and moods of 
feeling. Although I cannot keep up correspondences with 
many of my readers who seem to be thoroughly congenial with 
myself, let them be assured that their letters have been read or 
heard with peculiar gratification, and are preserved as precious 
treasures. 

Let the writer of a truly loving letter, such as greets one 
from time to time, remember that, though he sever hears a 
word from it, it may prove one of the best rewards of an 
anxious and laborious past, and the stimulus of a still aspiring 
fu'ure, 
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POETRY 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
AT CARLYLE’S GRAVE. 


ZITELLA COCKE contributes to the New Englandera 
sonnet on her visit to Ecclefechan Churchyard :— 

I stood by Carlyle’s grave: the speedwell’s bloom— 

A gentle, blue-eyed darling fitly named— 

Had struggled thro’ the earth, and o’er the famed 

And sacred dust, unfrighted by the gloom 

Of Death, smiled in the face of mortal doom, 

Like eyes in Paradise ; and so methought, 

That midst the strife this giant Thor hath wrought, 

With hammer high uplifted, crying: “‘ Room 

For Truth,”—fierce and relentless to the wrong, 

With thunder crushing out falsehood and sham— 

The flowers of patient hope and love will grow 

And richly blossom, fair to see and strong 

To comfort fainting hearts that weary go 

On life's rough journey, with a holy calm. 


In Good Words there is a quaint little poem by A. H. 
Begbie, on the death of Susie, a little girl of sixteen. 
What does her death mean ? asks the poet :— 

Listen ! God fashioned a house—He said 
‘* Build it with care ;” 

Then softly laid the soul of a maid 
To dwell in there. 

It grew, I say, as your lilies grow, 
Tender and tall; 

Till God smiled, ‘* Now, the house is too low 
For the child, and small.” 

And gently He shut the shutters one night, 
And closed the door ; 

** More room and more light to walk upright 
On a Father’s floor.” 

More room and more light for the maid you know— 
Only sixteen ; 

And, on God’s High Row, where angels go, 
She smiles between, 





IMMORTALITY BEFORE AND AFTER. 


In the Century Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich touches 
upon the problem of pre-existence as follows :— 

I vex me not with brooding on the years 

1 That were ere I drew breath : why should I then 
Distrust the darkness that may fall again 
When life is done? Perchance in other spheres— 

Dead planets—I once tasted mortal tears, 

And walked as now among a throng of men, 
Pondering things that lay beyond my ken, 
Questioning death, and solacing my fears. 

Who knows? Ofttimes strange sense have I of this, 
Vague memories that hold me with a spell, 
Touches of unseen lips upon my brow, 

Lreathing some incommunicable bliss ! 

In years foregone, O Soul, was all not well ? 
Still lovelier life awaits thee. Fear not thou! 





I LIKE YOU AND I LOVE YOU. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes winds up his May disser- 
tation in the Atlantic Monthly by the following verses :— 


I LIKE yOu met I LOVE you, face to face; 
The path was narrow, and they could not pass. 
I LIKE You smiled; I Love you cried, Alas ! 
And so they halted for a little space. 


** Turn thou and go before,” I LOVE you said, 
** Down the green pathway, bright with many a flower ; 
Deep in the vailey, lo! my bridal bower 

Awaits thee.” But I LIKE you shook his head. 


Then while they lingered on the span-wide shelf 
That shaped a pathway round the rocky ledge, 
I LIKE you bared his icy dagger’s edge, 

And first he slew I Love you,—then himself, 
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WALT WHITMAN’S LATEST “SONG.” 


In the Century, Walt Whitman emits the following 
“Twilight Song” for unknown buried soldiers, North and 
South :-— 

As I sit in twilight, late, alone, by the flickering oak-flame, 

Musing on long-past war-scenes—of the countless buried un- 
known soldiers, 

Of the vacant names, as unindented air’s and sea’s—the 
unreturn’d, 

The brief truce after battle, with grim burial-squads, and the 
deep-filled trenches 

Of gather’d dead from all America, North, South, East, West, 
whence they came up, 

From wooded Maine, New England’s farms, from fertile 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 

From the measureless West, Virginia, the South, the Caro- 
livas, Texas ; 

(Even here in my room-shadows and half-lights, in the noiseless, 
flickering flames, 

Again I see the stalwart ranks on-filing, rising—I hear the 
rhythmic tramp of the armies) ; 

You million unwrit names, all, all—you dark bequest from all 
the war, 

A special verse for you—a flash of duty long neglected—your 
mystic roll strangely gather’d here, 

Each name recali’d by me from out the darkness and death’s 
ashes, 

IIenceforth to be, deep, deep, within my heart, recording, for 
many a future year, 

Your myst'c roll entire ot unknown names, or North or South,. 

Embalm’d with love in this twilight song. 





ENGLAND: AN ODE BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


The most ambitious poem in the May magazines is 
the sonorous ode of twenty-one swinging stanzas which 
Mr. Swinburne has contributed to the United Service 
Magazine in praise of England. A candidate in training 


for a poet laureateship could hardly have chosen an apter- 


theme. Sometimes the long lashing line labours heavily 
with the weight of words, and not unfrequently the strain 
of eulogy becomes overstrained and false. ‘There is no» 
simplicity and too much brag. Now and then Mr. Swin- 
burne breaks out into more natural verse, as when he 
sings of ‘“Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, Milton’s 
faith and Wordsworth’s trust”; but his prayer that our 
hate may change not grates somewhat harshly upon the 
ear. 


RETURNING HOME: BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, having spent the winter in Italy, cele- 
brates in verse in the ational Review his return to his 
native land. There are some lines which will give Mr. 
Austin’s enemy cause to blaspheme :— 

Though fresh from lands 

Where soft seas heave on slumbering strands, 

And soft winds moistened by the south 

Seem kisses from an infant’s mouth, 

My northern blood exults to face 

The rapture of this rough embrace, 

Glowing in every vein to feel 

The cordial caress of steel 

From spear-blue air and sword-blue sea, 

‘fhe armour of your liberty. 

Braced by the manly air, I reach 

My soul out to the approaching beach, 

And own, the instant I arrive, 

The dignity of being alive ! 
Mr. Alfred Austin, no doubt, is a good traveller, but the 
sensations of ‘“ reaching one’s soul out,” to the approaching 
beach, and feeling once more “the dignity of being alive,” 
is a phenomenon by no means confined to poets. Most 
persons suffering from mal de mer have felt just like that, 
although they have never put it into rhyme. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE current number of the Edinburgh Review is almost 
exclusively devoted to history. Of its ten articles, at 
least seven are historical ; one is political, and of the other 
two, one is devoted to Mr. Swinburne’s Lyrics, and the 
other to Velasquez. The most important article, that 
dealing with the growth of Catholicism in the United 
States, is dealt with elsewhere. The first place in the 
Review is devoted to the last of a series of articles on the 
four Whig Prime Ministers who held office in the first 
pest ofthe present century. It deals with Lord Mel- 

ourne, and is a very competent piece of workmanship. 
Two-thirds of the article is made up of extracts from 
Lord Melbourne's papers, but the scissors and paste work 
-is deftly done, and the whole essay is very readable. 


AN ESTIMATE OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
An the opinion of the Edinburgh reviewer— 


The student of character who regards the man and not the 
~politician, wi!l find him far more worthy of study than many 
statesmen who have filled a larger space for a longer time in the 

ublic eye. His originality, his broad and liberal spirit, his 
insight into men and things, his ripe experience, give him a 
place, if we also bear in mind his political position, of a unique 

ind, 


The reviewer thinks that the lesson which stands out 
most prominently from the study ofthe careers of Gran- 
~ville, Grey, and Melbourne, is that one of the essential 
attributes of a Prime Minister should be a long-continued 
knowledge of foreign affairs. This, he thinks, is more 
than ever important in this democratic age. After 
eulogising Lord Melbourne’s tact and prudence, he pays 
a high tribute to his enormous learning and his literary 
talent. It is, however, perhaps going a little too far to 
say that “if ambition or want had impelled him to 
adopt the career of a man of letters, he would have 
rivalled Charles Lamb as an essayist; might have been 
Sainte Beuve of English literature ; and his aphorisms 
would have placed him by the side of La Rochetoucauld ! 


A VINDICATION OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 


The most interesting article in the Review is devoted to 
Mr. Bury’s history of the later Roman Empire. The re- 
viewer holds that Mr. Bury, althqugh attempting one of the 
most formidable of tasks in the rehabilitation of the reputa- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire, has performed his task with 
ability, impartiality, and justice. It will almost seem as if, 
in reaction from the excessive depreciation of Gibbon, the 
pendulum were about to swing about as violently in the 
opposite direction. We are now told that the leading 
characters of the later Roman Empire may challenge com 
parison even with those of the Republic: 

The chapter of Byzantine art is contributed by Mrs. 
Bury, who seems to be almost as capable as her husband, 
judging from the following extract:— 


By an ideally perfect division of conjugal labour, which one 
might wish were more frequent, the chapter on this subject is a 
contribution to Mr. Bury’s history by his wife. So far as it 
goes, Mrs. Bury’s essay does her much credit. It proves her 
possession of artistic knowledge, together with a refined and 
cultivated taste, and—which is perhaps a still rarer faculty— 
the power of presenting her conclusions in a literary form, which 
combines sight with lucidity. 


LORD CARNARVON’S LORD CHESTERFIELD AND PRINCESS 
LIEVEN’S LORD GREY, 


Among the minor articles in the Review there is one in 
praise of Lord Carnarvon’s recent addition to our know- 
ledge of Lord Chesterfield. The reviewer says that :— 


Lord Carnarvon’s volume does in a manner bring him back 
to life. It gives something more to what was known of him; it 
exhibits him in the pleasing relation of a kind teacher and 
monitor to a child ; it somewhat raises him as a moralist and a 
critic ; and it adds an interesting page to the memoirs of the 
eighteenth century. 


Another article deals with the correspondence of 
Princess Lieven, over which the reviewer solemnly shakes 
his head in the following passage :— 


But we cannot lay down these volumes without noticing, on 
general grounds, the indiscretion, not to say impropriety, of an 
intimacy between a leading British Minister and the intelligent 
female agent of a foreign power, to whom things are related 
which would not be addressed toa man. We have seen more 
recent examples of similar confidences on a far meaner scale 
and with more objectionable results. In the case now before 
us nothing comes to light which is not strictly honourable to 
both parties. 


Readers are mercifully left to fill in from their own 
imagination who are those persons thus darkly alluded to. 

There are two articles dealing with the French; one 
“ Henri de Rohan and the Huguenot Wars,” and the other, 
“ Talleyrand and Napoleon the First.” 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 


The writer of “ Federation or Independence” reviews Sir 
Charles Dilke’s book, and in an article which owes what 
little interest it possesses to the fact that it represents a 
reflection of that work, on a mind of average intelligence 
with a fair share of Unionist prejudices. He givesa very 
uncertain sound, but after relieving himselt by eulogising 
Mr. Balfour’s Bill he ventures upon the following predic- 
tion :-— 

Thus, whilst in Australia, in America, and in Africa the ten- 
dency to confederate and to consolidate will surely strengthen 
with advancing years, at home there is every prospect that the 
attempt to break up the Parliamentary union of the three king- 
doms will end, as such attempts have hitherto ended, in complete 
failure. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


THE Scottish reviewers, and I suppose the Scottish 
readers, are too ponderously learned for us poor 
Southrons, It is creditable indeed that a quarterly so 
profound can find an appreciative public somewhere in 
the United Kingdom. 


PROFESSOR RHYS ON HIS P’S AND Q’S, 


The Oxford Professor of Celtic begins his publication 
of the Rhind Lectures on Archeology on the Early 
Ethnology of the British Isles and more especially of 
Scotland. He divides the Celts in that family into two 
groups, which he labels as P and Q, the P’s being not 
such pure Aryans as the Q’s. The articles must be read 
in full; it is impossible to do more here than merely men- 
tion their general purport. 
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THE NILE AND ITS WORK. 

A posthumous paper by. the late Mr. Francis Conder 
describes the work which the Nile has done and is being 
made to do in Egypt. Immense as this work is, Mr. 
Conder would make the river do more work still. His 
last words are :— 


We hope to be pardoned for expressing the idea that by 
offering to the sovereigns of Egypt such an extension of the 
cultivable area as would be obtained by the re-fertilisation of 
Nubia, and the establishment of the best barrier against 
fanatical invasion from the south by the increase of a prosperous 
and contented peasantry, the Anglo-Indian engineers may lay a 
basis for treaty arrangements as to the permanent relations of 
the Court of St. James with those of Constantinople and of 
Cairo, with which no European power would have any just 
pretension to interfere. 


Mr. S. G. Heatherly, proto-presbyter of the Patriarchal 
(£cumenical Throne of Constantinople, contributes a 
most erudite article on Coptic Ecclesiastical Music. As 
he is probably the only Englishman who could write such 
an article, criticism is lost in respectful admiration. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FINLAND. 


The writer of the elaborate comparison between the 
Universities of Finland and of Edinburgh must surely be 
Mr. Nicolson of St. Petersburg. He compares the 
University of Finland with the Scottish Metropolitan 
High School: first, in regard to their teaching faculty ; 
second, in regard to the rewards they offer to their 
alumni; and finally, in the spirit and ideal in which they 
are worked. The reviewer tells us that— 


The truth is, our universities, in vainly attempting to conjoin 
the work of the foreign gymnasium and university (may we not 
almost say of the elementary school ?), fail to do either 
efficiently. The highest part of the university is wanting. 
Without providing for the future equipment of its own chairs, 
the highest function of the University is not fulfilled. As a 
High School, it is deficient in what ought to be its loftiest aim 
and end. In our Finnish University, the students who are 
called to fill the docentships, and extraordinary professorships, 
are the very flower of its culture, the noblest fruits of its 
strivings after the aim and ideal of a University. They give 
body and character to its life, and show that its aspirations 
after the highest scholarship, culture and science, are not in 
vain. But in Edinburgh—and not in Edinburgh alone—the 
ideal, the noblest flowers and fruitage of the University are 
sacrificed. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE first article in the Quarterly, is entitled, “The 
Modern French Novel.” As it concludes by postponing 
the treatment of all modern French novels to next quarter, 
the title is rather a misnomer. The article, however, 
is very interesting, and from the literary point of view, 
one of the best in the Reviews. The only authors with 
whom it deals are, Victor Hugo, Georges Sand, and 
Theophile Gautier. The reviewer regards Jean Jacques 
Rosseau as “the father of all the dramatic literature’ in 
prose which has as its most remarkable outcome the 
modern French novel.” Romanticism and realism are 
phases of the same movement which has as its principle 
from first to last a desire to delineate life as it appears 
to the national French imagination. Their romance is the 
auto-biography ofthe nation. .. The fact that Mr. Murray, 
the publisher of “The Viking Age,” is also the publisher of 
the Quarterly Review, probably accounts for the fact that 
the review of M. du Chaillu’s book is copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts from that author's monumental work. 
Really, if we go on at this rate, there will not be one 
unillustrated periodical left in our literature. 


BUDDHISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 


The review of Sir ‘Monier Williams’ “ Buddhism” 
attempts to discriminate between the good and the evil 
of that religious system, and concludes with a very 
carefully-drawn contrast and parallel between the two 
religions of eastern and western Asia. Buddhism, says 
the reviewer, was false in its foundation, being based 
upon the doctrine that existence is necessarily bad, which 
is the exact contrary to the central truth of morality, and 
false in its aim, both in theory and in practice. Yet 
although false from start to finish, it has embraced much 
that is true, attractive, and ennobling. This, the reviewer 
accounts for by the personal character of its founder. 
Judged by its works, both in motive and in sanction, it 
has next to nothing to offer, Buddhist nations, having 
only a varnish of good humour and good temper over 
extreme untruthfulness, and shocking indifference to purity 
together with great spitefulness and cruelty. The vital 
distinction, however, between Christianity and Buddhism 
is that Christianity brings to man power from on high, 
which Buddhism does not. Hence Christianity, is to- 
Buddhism what an engine is to a treatise on mechanics. 

Contrast this estimate with the following in Mr. 
Forster's article in the current number of the Primitive 
Methodist Quarterly : 


Its precepts are those of the universal religion. In spite of 
its incrustations of priestcraft and statecraft, its errors of theology- 
or non-theology, there yet remains at its core that leaven of 
righteousness which leaveneth the whole lump. 


DARWIN'S SUCCESSOR. 


An article on “ The Beginning and the End of Life” is 
devoted to the careful examination of the startling doctrine 
of the immortality of the germ plasm, and the impossibility 
of influencing it by any qualities acquired by the 
individual who passes on the germ plasm to his descend- 
ants. This doctrine, which is rejected by the Quarterly 
reviewer, has been brought into prominence by the 
remarkable book of Prof. Weismann, of Freiburg. 


? 


A CATHEDRAL FOR SOUTH LONDON. 


THE article on St. Saviour’s, Southwark describes the 
history of the old Minster church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, for the restoration of which the writer pleads with 
much fervour. Rochester Cathedral is ‘absolutely and 
inevitably useless” asa rallying point for the forces of 
the Church of England, hence the need for developing 
St. Saviour’s into a cathedral for South London, which 
is to be the working centre of Anglicanism south of the 
Thames, in touch with the people grimy with the London 
smoke and its stones worn by the feet of the London 
poor. ... The article upon Sophocles is a review of 
Prof. Jebb’s edition of ‘ Sophocles,” of which it declares isa 
“splendid example of the work that can be done by the 
English school of classics at its best, an ideal to be 
aimed at by other scholars, and a model of what the 
editing of classics in England ought to be.” ... The 
article upon “ The French in Italy and their Imperial 
Project” describes the policy of France under Charles the 
Sixth from 1309 to 1415—a policy under which the French 
endeavoured to establish a monarchy in Europe upon the 
basis of French dominion in Italy. 


NO HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 


THE article upon the Parliamentary position of Scot- 
land is a vigorous and telling plea against the extension 
of Home kule north of the Tweed. The reviewer's 
thesis is, first, that Scotland is not inhabited by one 
nation, but by two, diverse in language, race, tradition, 
custom and creed. Scotland has its separate system of 
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laws, it is true, and is Presbyterian instead of Episcopa- 
lian; but political folly never conceived anything more 
fatuous than that of basing a national government upen 
such a narrow basis. The reviewer scouts the idea that 
the Scots are Radicals at heart, and he implores the 
Scotch, if they must be radical, to select their own type of 
Radicalism, and to repudiate the exotic Radicalism which 
has too much hold south of the Tweed. The story of 
the Parliamentary movement in favour of Scotch Home 
Rule is told with partisan vigour, the reviewer declaring 
that it had failed to make a single convert whose judg- 
ment deserves attention and whose influence is consider- 
able. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


The review of Sir George Bowen’s “Thirty Years of 
Colonial Government,” and Sir Charles Dilke’s * Problems 
of Greater Britain,” affords us a rapid view of the con- 
Jlition at the present time of the English-speaking 
countries of the world. The reviewer declares that no 
matter what the growth of other races, the English 
language, by the strength of the English genius, is des- 
tined to overwhelm all others throughout the civilized 
world. As to the future, he thinks that the only possible 
fabric for Imperial Federation must be reared upon the 
basis of an arrangement of consistent plans for support- 
ing British rule in all the component parts of the 
Empire. 

‘og 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


THE John Morris, of the Society of Jesus, writes 
on “ Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Elizabeth,” which 
is interesting chiefly from the criticism which the Jesuit ot 
to-day finds it necessary to pass upon Father Persons, the 
Jesuit of the sixteenth century, who actively intrigued in 
order to bring about a Spanish Conquest of England. It 
is true, as far as the Mr. Morris says, that no less a man 
than the Blessed John Fisher, was very anxious to in- 
augurate a Spanish invasion in the time of Henry VIII. ; 
but that only proves that men may be beatified and 
placed in the calendar who are very poor patriots. 

Another article of a similar nature is that devoted toa 
glorification of Bloody Queen Mary. “ More than any 
other Tudor,” says J. M. Stone, the writer of the article 
in question, ‘ Mary had the interest of the people at heart, 
and was willing to sacrifice everything to them, saving 
her conscience and her honour.” 

Rev. James Halpin contributes an article on “ Tem- 
perance Legislation,” which pleads strongly for prohibi- 
tion. The United Kingdom Alliance will probably re- 
produce this in tract form, and they certainly might do 
worse. It sets forward the case in favour of the direct 
popular veto with considerable effect. 

Buddhism is very much to the fore this month and 
the Dublin Review, like the other  quarterlies, 
has something to say on Primitive Buddhism. 
The subject is introduced by Pyrofessor Colinet, 
who contributed the first part on this subject 
to this Review as far back as 1888. The 
article is almost purely expository. ‘The Early History 
of the Mass,” ‘ The Typical Character of the Covenant 
Sacrifice,” and “ Were there Four Months before the Har- 
vest ?”—an examination of John iv. 35, are articles too 
theological and ecclesiastical to be dealt with here. 
“Trishmen in the French Revolution ” is an interesting 
chapter in the history of the Irish race in foreign lands. 
The subsidiary notices are very cleverly done. The only 
other article, which is upom “Cremation,” is dealt with 
elsewhere. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


‘“SUBJECTS OF THE DAY.” 


Mr. JAMES SAMUELSON has hit upon a good idea, aud 
rather spoilt it in the execution. Messrs, Routledge, in 
publishing a new quarterly review upon current topics, 
called Subjects of the Day, have fallen between two 
stools; they have not made a book of it, neither have 
they made it a magazine in the general acceptance ot 
that term.. It would be a very valuable book if it had a 
cloth back; it would then be a useful work of reference 
for the library shelves; it is, in reality, a bundle of pam- 
phlets relatfng to one subject, stitched together instead 
of being bound; and if Mr. Samuelson is not above 
taking a hint, he will issue the next number in plain 
cloth covers. 

This first number is devoted to considerations of “State 
Education for the People,” and is solid enough to satisfy 
a German professor. We give, on another page, a com- 
plete list of the contents. The liveliest article is Mrs. 
Crawford's, which is very characteristic, a kind of glori- 
fied 7ruth's Paris Letter on the pesition of women from 
the days of Tacitus to those of Miss Balgarnie. The 
following is the editor’s own summary of the scope of his 
first number, which explains better than anything we 
could say what he proposes to do, and the method in 
which he carries it out :-— 

We propose first to treat of the influence exerted by Western 
education upon the destiny of mations still living under ancient 
forms of civilisation, and as a typical illustration we have 
selected our own great Eastern Dependency, India. Next, we 
shall deal with the subject as it presents itself in the educational 
systems of the United Kingdom, and shall then glance at and 
compare it with those of Continental States, and with the great 
Republic across the Atlantic. In connection with the latter we 
believe the reader will find many new and interesting facts not 
generally known to Englishmen. Two or three subsidiary 
phases of the question will then be examined, commercial, 
technical, and female education ; and ifthe forthcoming Educa- 
tion Code has been iutroduced into Parliament and has 
assumed a sufficiently definite form, an account of its main 
features will be appended, and some general conclusions on the 
whole subject will be summarised for the guidance of our 
readers. 

The Review consists of 176 pages, and is completed by 
a comprehensive index and useful bibliography on the sub- 
ject of Education. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE article on “The Real Cause of Prince Bismarck’s 
Retirement,” has nothing in it, except the title. All the 
reviewer says is that when two men ride on one horse, 
one man must ride behind, and as Prince Bismarck in- 
sisted upon keeping the first place, he had to be spilled, 
and was spilled accordingly. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope, in an article entitled, ‘Was I 
also Hypnotised ?” gives his spiritualistic experiences, 
which, however, contains nothing that is not perfectly 
familiar to those who have studied this phenomenon. 
The only notable remark Mr. Troviope makes, is that 
with which he concludes his article. The subject, he 
says, in Mr. Aidé’s words, ‘‘ Was a puzzle to us then, and 
has remained a puzzle to at least one of us ever since. 
For myself, however, I may add that I do not think it will 
very long continue to be so completely one.” Mr. Trollope 
is now a very old man. 

The article on ‘The Persian Chaucer,” by Mrs. Chas, 
Pickering, refers to Hakam Faridu ’d-din-Muhammed, 
the blind singer of Bukhara, who yields only to Firdausi 
himself as the father and formative spirit of the poets 
of Persia. 

Mr Leonard West writes in a sympathetic, but rather 
inadequate article, on “ The First Year of our County 
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Council. The new institution, this Conservative authority 
is constrained to admit, has worked very well, so well 
that he does not look askance at the proposal to give the 
County Council control of their own police. 

“Dancing as a Fine Art,” is written in a lively and 
pleasant manner by Mr. Rowbotham. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s contribution “ Music Hall Land,” 
is realistic and faithful. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller suddenly breaks out in a new 
place, and discovers in the Hive of the Bees a model 
of a socialistic community. Here is her description of the 
realisation of socialistic ideal in the hive. 


The almost total extinction of the male sex, the reduction of 
the vast majority of the female sex to the position of mere 
toilers for offspring not their own, the rigid limitation of 
motherhood to selected females, and the denial to them of any 
other function, the obligation on every individual of untiring, 
incessant, exhausting toil, rewarded only by the bare necessaries 
of existence—an obligation enforced we do not know how, but 
so rigorously carried out that the bulk of each generation dies 
at a quarter of the normal length of life solely from overwork— 
the pitiless murder of the sick and useless; such are the con- 
ditions of existence in the one successful Socialistic community 
thoroughly known to us. 

It is high time that Mrs. Miller should set on foot an 
eight hour movement in favour of the bees. 

Captain Goldsmith, wriiing on ‘The Newfoundland 
Fishery Question,” declares that the difficulty with France 
must be met either in the form of compensation as a 
direct purchase or by an exchange of something for these 
treaty rights. They never should have had birth; but 
they exist, and we cannot repudiate them.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY. 
THE May number is a good, solid average one. 
SIR GAVAN DUFFY AS A HISTORIAN. 


Sir C. Gavan Duffy begins what promises to be a 
very useful series of articles on “‘ How British Colonies 
got Responsible Government.” Mr. Bunting, it seems, 
has been worrying Sir Gavan Duffy for some time past 
to tell the story of the establishment of Responsible 
Government in Australia. Three times refusal met his 
efforts; but the fourth time he captured his man, and 
the result is now given in the current number. 

Sir Gavan Duffy says— 

In the history of human perversity, indeed, there is scarcely 
achapter more marvellous, more grotesque, or more humiliating 
than the story how British Colonies obtained the liberty which 
they enjoy. 

WHAT SCHOOL-BOYS SHOULD LEARN, 


The Rev. J. C. Welldon, Head-master of Harrow, dis- 
cusses “The Educational System in Public Schools” 
én an article which will probably create some controversy. 
Here is Mr. Welldon’s suggestion as to the indispensable 
subjects for an English education :— 

Divinity, mathematics, language studied for its own sake, 
french studied as an instrument of utility, some branch or 
branches of natural science, and the elements, at least, of 
English literature and history as well as of geography, will make 
up the sum of knowledge without which no person who may 
‘claim to be educated will enter upon life. 

Mr. Welldon is a heretic on the subject of Greek 
fearning, z.¢., he does not think that it is advisable to force 
boys who have not the aptitude for the language to waste 
the time that might be more profitably employed than by 
grinding at Greek grammar. He says :— 


The need of the present day is not that all men should know 
Greek, but that all men should, if possible, be {amiliarised, by 
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books of translation, interpretation, and criticism, with the 
characteristics of Greek thought and literature. The study of 
such a work as the Master of Balliol’s translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato does more to Hellenise the minds of the 
contemporary world than a large expenditure of time upon the 
Greek language. 


MR. CLEMENT SCOTT AS THE PROPHET DANIEL. 


When Mr. Macdonell was on the Daily Telegraph he 
said that the only persom on the paper who hada religious 
belief was Mr. George Augustus Sala, who devotedly 
believed in Hell; but there must have been an addition 
to the faithful, for Mr. Clement Scott declares in an article 
entitled “A Poisoned Paradise,” descriptive of his first 
and last visit to Monte Carlo, that the recent earth- 
quake in the Riviera was but the handwriting on the wall, 
a warning from above. He says that if Monte Carlo is 
ever to be reformed— 


It will be by the innate force of its own social depravity, and 
the growth of the cancer-fibres of its own unbridled luxury. 
Vulgarity and knavery are the two worst enemies of the Monte 
Carlo administration. When the place becomes socially 
impossible to visit, its destiny is fixed, 


And adds— 


Already to Monte Carlo, that has turned its paradise into a 
pest-house, that has allowed luxury to run riot, and evil to 
triumph over good, has been given the awful warning, the 
tremendous doom that buried Pompeii, and reduced Hercu- 
laneum to ashes. 


Mr. John Rae contributes a solid and well-informed 
paper on the ‘“‘ Betterment Tax in America.” Mr. Romanes 
discusses Weismann’s theory of heredity; or, rather, he 
sets up his version of it in order to demolish it at some 
future time. Mr. Geo. Aitken’s article on Matthew 
Prior is the only distinctly literary paper in the Review. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Wineteenth Century is good this month; it starts 
with an article by Tom Mann and ends with one from the 
King of Sweden. Of the two, Mr. Mann's is of much the 
greater interest; and as the memoir of Charles XII. is 
to be continued, Mr. Knowles has bought his crowned 
head somewhat dearly. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN EAST AFRICA. 


Sir Francis de Winton publishes a map which he has 
painted red as far as the country of the Uganda, the 
Equatorial provinces, and the tract lying to the south-west 
of Victoria Nyanza. Having done this as a preliminary, 
he pleads for a settlement with Germany, and urges the 
two Governments to arrange the boundary line of the 
interior, to set the boundary lines between the Italian 
Protectorate and the British East African Company, and 
to work on the basis of opposition to the introduction of 
fire-arms, alcohol, and the slave trade. 

“ Friendship,” says Sir Francis, ‘‘is better than hatred,” 
and he holds out the right hand of fellowship and good 
will to Germany. It is doubtful, however, whether that 
“peace and good will” would survive an attempt on the 
part of the Germans to push from the boundary suggested 
by Baron von Plessen in 1887 westward across the north 
end of Lake Tanganyika. 

“The Art of the Painter-Etcher,” by Mr. Francis 
Seymour Haden, is the President’s address delivered to 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers in 1890. Mr. Haden 
graciously purrs his content and satisfaction at the fact 
“that Her Majesty has been pleased to make us a Royal 
Society and to grant us a diploma.” 
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‘LORD BRAMWELL ON -THE TITHES BILL. 


‘Lord Bramwell, in a brief paper on ‘the Tithes Bill, 
expresses his opinion thus :— 

I firmly believe the present Bill to be honest and just. It 
respects every right, it increases no burthen, it leaves the duty 
of paying the tithe, where it is at present, on the landowner, 
and gives a remedy against his property, his rent, if he does 
not, and gets rid of the odious and mischievous procedure which 
exists at present. 


Mr. Sibley, in his paper on Left-Leggedness, explains 
that all left-handed people are right-legged, and that all 
right-handed people are left-legged, and he maintains 
that this is due to an effort on the part of Nature to 
preserve as far as possible a bilateral individual. 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, on ‘The Comte de 
Clermont,” has a very interesting sketch of a very dis- 
reputable character who flourished in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Baron Ferdinand can write, an 
accomplishment which hitherto has not been cultivated by 
the:family to which he belorigs. Mr. G. Romanes criticises 
Darwin’s latest critics, to wit, the Bishop of Carlisle, Mr. 
Wallace, and the Duke of Argyll. 


MR. GREENWOOD ON JOURNALISM. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s article on The Newspaper 
Press is interesting and, on the whole, judicious. It is 
very satisfactory to one to read Mr. Greenwood’s frank 
but somewhat belated tribute to the principles which 
distinguish the St James's Gazette. Speaking of the 
journals addressed to the new democracy, he says :— 


Mark that here we find a far greater “ power of the press” at 
this moment than anywhere else in England. For it need not 
be said that the influence of which we speak depends more 
upon the receptivity of the minds it is applied to than upon the 
activity of those who exert it. But here there is more of 
activity, far more eagerness, daring, and ingenuity, than can 
be found in any other field of journalistic effort ; and it works 
on a multitude of fresh minds eagerly receptive of their 
doctrine. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE two most important articles in the Fortnightly, 
dealing with the questions of the next Poet-Laureate and 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, are dealt with elsewhere. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. 


Mr. Wm. Morton Fullerton concludes his paper on the 
difference between his countrymen and the old folks in 
the Motherland. The second part is not so good as .the 
first. He upbraids England for the careless indifference 
which lets her run the risk of losing a splendid Empire. 


Her frantic endeavours to bite off her own nose are almost 

thetic. She betrays dangerous symptoms of growing cataract, 
impairing clearness of vision. Her statesmen need a course in 
moral geometry and ethical conic sections. 


He is equally vigorous in dealing with the short- 
comings of his own country. America is selling her 
original birthright for a conglomerate mess of pottage, in 
which Irish stew, mulligatawny soup, corn-bread, sauer- 
kraut, and Lager beer are staple ingredients. The 
following prediction is interesting :— 


As democracy advances in England, and other nations more 
and more rub shoulders against the Englishman on the sacred 
soil of the paradise of his own patrimony, Englishmen will 
gradually take the American hue. Still insular, how fast is the 
Englishman becoming cosmopolitan and democratic, and how 
sad that he should not realise that his way has before been 
trodden by the New Englishman. 


‘Tae REVIEW 


‘OF REVIEWS. 


From one point of view this may be regarded with 
complacency, for Mr. Fullerton says :— 

The Christian conception of the fellowship of mankind and 
love of one’s neighbour has become far riper in America than in 
England, and it is usually more genuine when it exists. 

IMPERIAL PROBLEMS ABROAD. 


Mr. Geffcken contributes a solid article on the various 
“Fishery Disputes” which we have with France and the 
United States on either side of the Dominion. He thinks 
that the danger of the annexation of Canada to the 
United States is chimerical, but he warns us that in the 
pending negociations John Bull will have to stick up to 
Uncle Sam, if Canada is not to come to the conclusion 
that she could make a better bargain by throwing in her 
lot with her neighbours than by continuing under the 
Old Flag. 

An anonymous writer discusses England's Outlook in 
East Africa,” admonishing Lord Salisbury that he must 
keep as stiff an upper lip with the Germans as he has 
done in relation to the Portugese. The writer suggests 
that Mr. H. H. Johnston (our Consul in West Africa) 
should be lent for a year to the British East-African 
Company for the better protection of British interests in 
that region. The Germans must be held to their bargain 
not to move a step north of Latitude 1, for if they once 
succeeded in shutting us from the interior, the. East- 
African Company would have to liquidate and clear out. 
As an experienced and well-known officer is about to 
leave for Mombassa, with a staff of energetic colleagues, 
the East-African Company seems likely to make things 
lively, both for us and the Germans before many weeks 
are over. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood” might 
perhaps have been better styled, “A Lamentable 
Failure by Rudyard Kipling.” Mr. William Archer de- 
scribes “The Danish Drama of To-day,” which is 
characterised by its direct and intimate relation to life. 
The Danish plays are founded upon original observation 
andthought. Their playwrights are artists, and not mere 
craftsmen. Mr. Curzon finishes his “ Diary on the Karun 
River,” and Mr. Beatty-Kingston describes his visit to 
the “Medoc Vintage of ’89.” He says that the wine 
produced in France last year would fill a canal 24 ft. wide 
and 12 ft. deep, extending from London to York, 





THE ARENA. 


Tuis year has brought us another American Review, 
selling at, in America, fifty cents, and half-a-crown in 
England, in the shape of the Avena, edited by Mr. B. O. 
Flower, which is published in Boston. The title is 
suggested by Heine’s verse :— 


We do not take possessions of our ideas, but are possessed 
by them. 

They master us and force us into the arena, 

Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them. 


The April number has a frontispiece of Bishop Spalding’s 
portrait; a continued Story, “Ungava,” by. W. H. i. 
Murray; a remarkable idyl with a curious version of the 
creation of the world ; and several other articles in which 
the gladiators fight vigorously enough. It may be noted, 
as a curious instance of the attempt to carry out this idea 
logically, that the names of the gladiator authors are 
printed where all other magazines print the matters dis- 
cussed, the second place in the table of contents being 
allotted to the titles of the articles. Another novelty of 
this magazine is the fact that on one side of the cover the 
articles in the current number are to be found, the second 
page detailing those that will appear in the next number. 
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SOCIALISM A MASKED TYRANNY. 

Mr. Lloyd Garrison, the son of the great reformer, 
denounces the socialistic ideal in ‘ Looking Backwards” 
in good ‘set terms, which Mr. Auberon Herbert might 
envy. Nationalism is to Mr. Garrison, “the mask of 
tyranny.” He declares that land nationalisation is an 
anti-socialist movement, that Mr. Bellamy’s “ Utopia” is 
based upon mistaken assumptions, and that any attempt 
at its realisation would result in disaster. Think, says 
Mr. Garrison, of the irony of the situation, that a Govern- 
ment which is strangling its shipping by protection should 
be allowed to direct all foreign commerce! Dr. Manley, 
an aged divine, who in two years will be an octogenarian, 
sets forth in reasonable and temperate terms the scriptural 
argument against the doctrine of eternal puuishment. 
Mr. James Realf writes a high-falutin and silly article 
upon Lord Beaconsfield, under the title ‘““Of David's 
House.” Mr. Realf says that Disraeli believed that “the 
hour for Russia's funeral had not quite come, although its 
grave had been well dug by the pen of Turgenieff.” It is 
somewhat odd to find the worn-out delusions of the 
London Music Halls of 1878 reproduced in 1890 in a 
magazine published in the literary centre of America. 


A ROBBERY OF THE CRADLE. 


The only other article remaining to be noticed is the 
“Symposium on White Child Labour,” in which six 
writers discuss the question of limited child-labour with 
more rhetoric than is desirable in framing an amendment 
to the Factory Acts. They say that the enormous extent 
to which child-labour is utilised in the United States, is 
the greatest reproach upon the Republic, and most of 
them propose that no boy or girl should be allowed to 
earn wages until he has passed his seventeenth birthday. 


‘Year by year,” says a New York inspector, ‘ we have 


seen the demand increasing for smaller and smaller 
children, until it became a veritable robbery of the cradle 
to supply them.” Over a million children under fifteen 
years of age are regular labourers, while the average age 
of labouring women is twenty-two. Note that most of 
the papers are strongly socialistic. “The battle for life 
is as fierce as ever it was,” says one writer, “ but the 
vanquished are murdered more slowly.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American for April is a fairly average 
number. 

IN PRAISE OF THE AMERICAN BLUE-JACKET, 

Admiral Porter writes an optimist article on discipline 
in the American navy. He begs leave to state— 

That the sailors of the United States navy are better paid, 
fed, and clothed than those of any other navy in the world. 
I have been identified with the navy for sixty-six years, and 
have seldom known a case where there was a want of discipline, 
bravery, and seamanship in time of danger. During the war I 
had under my command three hundred and seventy-five vessels 
and some 50,000 men and officers, and do not remember a case 
of cruelty and injustice from officers to seamen. 

As he says, this is saying a good deal for the discipline 
of the service, considering that in no other navy is there 
such a cosmopolitan set of men. The American navy is 
almost entirely manned by foreigners, and many of their 
crews do not understand English. Mrs. Amelia Barr, 
in an article on Conversational Immoralities, says many 
strong things concerning the licence which American 
young ladies allow themselves in these modern times—a 
licence which has reached such a point that Mrs. Barr is 
almost inclined to deplore the abolition of duelling, which 
she thinks had something to do with the growth of 
immoral conversation among the sexes. Mr. Robert 
Lowry, who governed Mississippi for eight years, takes 
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two or three pages to say that the needs of the Southare 
organised labour, more capital, and less legislation. 
Mr. Breckinridge continues the endless controversy upon 
Free Trade or Protection, from the free trade point of 
view. 


THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 

Oswald Ottendorfer does not say much that is new in 
his article on Socialism in Germany. He does not expect 
great things from the conference, and thinks that the only 
effect of the Emperor's action will be to demonstrate once 
more the foolishness of trying to solve the social problem 
by dictates from above or below. Trom which we gather 
that Mr. Ottendorfer is a man of phrases. Surely it 
nothing is to be done from above or from below, civilisa- 
tion will evolve under difficulties if it evolves at all. 
Evolution has become a cant word in many mouths to 
cover indolence or apathy. The true doctrine of evolu- 
tion, however, does not lead a man to lie on his back in 
the middle of a field leaving the tares and wheat to grow 
as they please all around him. It reminds him that he 
himself is a factor in the evolutionary forces, and urges 
him to act accordingly with due sense of his responsibi- 
lities. 

THE RED-SKIN AND THE BISHOP. 

There is a very interesting article by Bishop Whipple, 
in which he describes his life among the Red Indians. 
Bishop Whipple tells the following story illustrative ot 
the quick perception of the Indian. The Bishop had 
been reproving Wabasha, the head chief in the Dacotah 
mission for holding a scalp-dance over a murdered Chip- 
peway and threatening him with divine vengeance on the 
great day of account. This was the Indian’s effective 
response :— 

The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth, blew a 
cloud of smoke upward, and said :—‘‘ White man go to war 
with his own brother in the same country; kill more men than 
Wabasha can count in all his life. Great Spirit smiles; savs, 
‘Good white man; he has my book; I love him very much ; 
I have a good place for him by-and-by.’ The Indian is a wild 
man; he has no Great Spirit book; he kills one man; hasa 
scalp-dance ; Great Spirit is mad, and says, ‘Bad Indian; I 
wil] put him in a bad place by-and-by.’ Wabasha don’t believe 
it” 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOUR AND THE EIGHT HOURS. 


Mr. Powderley, of the Knights of Labour, writes an 
atticle on the Eight Hours Day question, which he bases 
upon the worker's need of leisure to think. Every sur- 
rounding of the workman, he thinks, has changed for the 
better. 


Should this much-desired reform be inaugurated by strikes ? 
is asked. Not necessarily. Ina given occupation or trade the 
employers and workmen throughout the country should agree 
on the establishment of the eight-hour work-day. To institute 
it by means of a strike in one part of the country would but 
place the short-hour employer at the mercy of his long-hour 
competitors. To demand the same rate of compensation for 
short hours as is now paid would b: unjust. To rush the system 
through would unsettle affairs ; and for that reason Knights of 
Labour ask for a gradual reduction of the hours of labour. 


Mr. Francis Galton contributes an article upon kinship 
and correlation, the object of which is to give a just idea 
of the law of correlation, and explaining its first and 
principal result. 


SOCIETY IN PARIS. 


The only other article which calls for attention, and 
which comes upon us with considerable surprise, is 
Madame Adam’sarticle on Society in Paris. The editress 
of the Novelle Revue, herself a social figure of the first 
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importance, describes the great world of Paris in fifteen 
ages. “It is only the artistic world,” she says, 
“which has really liberated itself trom the great nobles. 
Writers, painters, sculptors, artists of all sorts have 
become the favourite caste of the democracy, who 
honour them, enrich them, and make them live.” 
There is more truth in this remark than in the ob- 
servation with which the prophetess of La Revanche 
concludes. ‘The more esthetic qualities a people pos- 
sesses, the greater its power; and power is still the best 
means of conquering brute force.” From which we infer 
that Madam Adam thinks that it was the Assyrians who 
‘conquered Macedon, and that Rome went down before 
gesthctes of Hellas! 


SCRIBNER. 


MILLET’s picture of the Angelus has created so much sen- 
sation in America, that the account of that painter’s country 
will naturally attract much attention. The article upon 
“Co-operative Home Winning ” is a copiously illustrated 
account of the practice of building societies in the United 
States, which members of Euglish building societies will 
read with interest. Some of the houses that are built by 
the building and loan societies are ugly enough to have 
been erected by the speculating builder at home. The 
paper on the “ Theatres of Japan” is about the best we 
have ever seen illustrating this subject. No woman goes 
on the stage in Japan, but the men who represent the 
female characters apply themselves solely to their imper- 
sonation, so that even when in the street they are often 
mistaken for women, 

There are some interesting facts in the article on the 
“Rights of the Citizen as a User of the Public Streets.” 
Among other things, the writer mentions that when an 
enterprising advertiser in New York took to dressing the 
heads of a party of seven sisters in his shop window, the 
authorities interfered, owing to the crowds which 
assembled blocking the thoroughfare. ‘The court con- 
sidered such an exhibition highly sensational, and the 
consequent obstruction a public nuisance.” Col. John 
Hay, author of the “Ballad of Little Breeches,” 
contributes a dozen distiches (from here and there), some 
of which are cynical and some of which are wise. No. 6 
is,— 

Who would succeed in the world should be wise in the use of 

his pronouns, 

Utter the You twenty times where you once utter the I. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE Cosmopolitan is an American magazine, which will 
soon be better known in this country. It has now a sale 
of 50,000 in the United States, and its circulation is 
rising. The April number contains a very excellently 
illustrated article upon the German Army by Mr. Poul- 
teney Bigelow, which enables us to understand better than 
we should otherwise have done the significance of the 
Kaiser's new rescript against extravagant expenditure 
by the officers There is a good article on Eaton 
Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westminster. ‘The Land 
of the White Elephant” is an article giving interesting 
account of the writer's visit to Siam. Miss Eliza- 
beth Bisland, the lady who sped round the world in 
competition to Nelly Bly, gives the first chapter of her 
experience which carries her as far as San Fran- 
cisco. There is also a copiously illustrated article 
describing Princeton University. The number of Ameri- 
can girls studying art in Paris, gives interest to the 
account of the Academie Julian, and those interested in 
the survivals of ancient Italy will enjoy Mrs. Brewster's 
aiticle on Siena’s Medieval Festival. 
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The Cosmopolitan for May reached us with the rest of 
the American magazines before the end of April. From 
an illustrative point of view it is perhaps the best of the 
American magazines. The interesting paper by Pro- 
fessor Evans on “Artists and Art Life in Munich ” 
is accompanied by some admirable pictures by Gabriel! 
Max. A full-length picture of Marie Bashkirtseff, in 
French Empire costume, illustrates a paper containing 
the personal reminescences of a fellow-student. The 
article upon “The Thieves of New York” is very 
effectively illustrated, and the pictures with “ Monching,” 
make a short paper very interesting. Athletes and those 
interested in gymnasia will turn with much pleasure to 
the account given of the gymnasium at Harvard, with its 
many cunning machines, enabling men to train for row- 
ing, sculling, etc., without so much as getting into a boat. 
“Miss Bisland’s Flying Trip Round the World” promises 
to develop into a very pleasant book of travels, if we may 
judge from the second instalment, which brings her to 
Japan. ‘The Factors of Growth in a Modern City ” 
shows how Denver, from a few wigwams in 1860, has 
developed its present population of 140,000 in some- 
what less than thirty years. Among the other articles, 
which are profusely illustrated throughout, are ‘ The 
Rise of the Tall Hat,” and a sketch of “The Duc de 
Morny,” illustrated by his portrait. The special feature of 
this Cosmopolitan is the way in which almost every 
other page has a picture, a few are wanting in clearness 
of outline ; but, taken as a whole, they are very good. 





THE CENTURY. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON occupies the place of honour 
—frontispiece and first article as well, to the extent of 
some 26 pages. Not even the apotheosis of the Father of 
his Country makes Washington other than a drab, a very 
drab figure in the historical drama. The two other 
elaborate illustrated articles are “Chickens for Use and 
Beauty” with admirable pictures, and an entertaining 
sketch, with many portraits of the women of the French 
salons of the seventeenth century. Mr. George Kennan 
describes, for the benefit of those unversed in the ways of 
the Russian censor, how obnoxious articles are blacked 
out in all literature sent by book-post, and admitted with- 
out check if sent in a closed envelope. Mr. Powell 
continues his powerful plea for federal action in reclaiming 
the arid lands of the Far West. Joseph Jefferson’s 
autobiography contains interesting sketches of life in 
Australia. From the comparative study of valour and 
skill shown by North and South in the great Civil War, I 
take the following calculations :— 

A list of fifty battles fought before 1864 gives twenty 
victories to the Confederates, an equal number to the Federals, 
and leaves ten which may fairly be called drawn. In these fifty- 
battles, at the point of fighting contact, the Confederates out- 
numbered the Federals by an average of about two per cent. 
After 1864 the preponderance of the Federals became too great 
to permit of a fair comparison. The following figures also are 


curious ;— 
Percentage of 
killed and 


wounded of 

. number engaged. 
Prussians.— Up to Waterloo, in eight battles ... 18.42 
a Pit TSODICCVAEE 56 ts sepesas: sscrcivscess 3.86 
Austrians,—Up to Waterloo, in seven battles... 11.17 
4 ECE CWO <i cavsscs voncnctsns ccvssedes 56 
French.—Up to Waterloo, in nine battles ...... 22.38 
rr SUNCOMUY MINE (fre. ssliwaacavedecavesvcscete 8.86 
Germans.—Since 1745, in eight battles ......... 11.53 
English.—In four battles .........sccsssscosescceees 10 36 
Federals.—In eleven battles .............006 seseses 12.89 
Confederates,—In eleven battles ..............008 . 14.16 
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EAST AND WEST. 


THIS magazine appears this month in a new cover and 
apparently under new editorship. It is immensely im- 
proved in everyrespect. The chief feature is Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s story, ‘‘Come Forth!” which is laid in the 
time of Christ. Miss Phelps, who is now Mrs. Ward 
(although she retains the name which is familiar in England 
and America as that-of the authoress of ‘ The Gate’s Ajar’) 
is assisted in writing this story by her husband, the Rev. 


. Herbert D. Ward. The story is very American, and we 


read ofthe ‘“ suburbans” as applied to the dwellers in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. Weare told that Martha, the sister 
of Lazarus, was a widow! Here is a passage describing 
a conversation between Mary and her brother Lazarus— 


‘Think you, Lazarus,’’ she asked timidly, after a pause, 
during which she had crept upon a low ottoman near her 
brother’s feet ; ‘‘think you that he wearieth of us?” ‘* I have 
seen many desert him,” answered Lazarus. ‘‘I never knew 
him forsake a human creature!” Mary nodded silently. A 
beautiful luminousness stole into her large eyes. She lifted 
them to the mountain-top towering above her ; her whole face 
and figure seemed to be at prayer. At this moment Martha 
entered, bustling. ‘‘Come, come! Supper is served, and you 
two sit here like mummies, while I play slave for you. Come, 
Mary! Hasten and serve. Come, Lazarus! What bothers 
you now?” 

The other serial is “Miss Wentworth’s Idea,” by 
W.E. Norris. Miss Louise Imogene Gurney writesa sensible 
article on “ Keats’ Love Affair with Fanny Brawne;” but 
the most interesting contribution is Max O’Rell’s descrip- 
tion of English, French, and American women. He 
maintains that there is no country where men and women 
go through life upon such equal terms as France, which 
is anation of Darbies and Joans. In England and in 
Germany the man thinks himself a much superior being 
to the woman. In America a woman looks down upon a 
man with a certain amount of contempt. But surely Max 
O’Rell should not have suffered himself to pen this 
sentence: ‘The English woman has no faculty for 
fitting herself for a higher position than the one she was 
born in; like a rabbit, she will always taste of the 
cabbage she fed on.” 


TIME. 


To Zime Mr. Belfort Bax contributes a characteristic 
article upon “ Courage,” in which he says that “ the appear- 
ance of cowardice is one of the symptoms.of the dawn of 
civilisation, and the first faint glimmerings of introspection.” 
In an advanced civilisation it is the exception to find a 
man in whom moral and physical courage are indissolubly 
blended. He hopes that our present position between 
physical and moral courage will give place to a different 
and an intrinsically higher courage, more constant in the 
disinterestedness of its purpose and more sustained in 
the definiteness with which that purpose is conceived. 
Mr. Bax thinks that courage, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, reached its highest point in the Russian 
revolutionary movement of our day. “Here the greatest 
conceivable suffering is endured for ends which are 
absolutely impersonal.” 

Felix Moscheles writes concerning “The Greater 
Brotherhood.” This optimist forecasts that as ‘man 
struggling into existence finally threw off his tail, he is all 
but ready to cast away his claws, his fangs, and his 
venom.” The principle of Free Trade and of Universal 
Brotherhood is dictated by Nature herself. He confi- 
dently trusts and believes that the day is not far off 
when a Christianity based upon peace and goodwill shall 
be introduced into every State of the civilised world. 
Sarah Corbett pleads for a liberal Government grant for 
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schools where certificated kindergarten teachers are 
employed. 

Mr. Frederick Engels contributes the nonsense article 
to the number in adiscourse on “ The Foreign Policy of 
Russia.” How nonsensical Mr. Engels can be when he 
tries may be gathered from the suggestion which he 
makes in all seriousness, that “the German Emperor 
might perhaps be tempted into sending an army to restore 
the authority of the Tzar.” Before that day comes, how- 
ever, he will probably have found more useful sport in 
carrying coals to Newcastle or ice to Greenland. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


THE article on Ibsen’s early career is somewhat meagre. 
The paper on Sir Peter Osborne describes the struggle 
made by the Royalist commander to hold the Channel 
Islands for the King in the great civil war. A melancholy 
interest attaches to the account of the funeral of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, based as it is on material collected by 
one whose projected work on the interments of kings 
was interrupted by his own funeral. Katherine Hillard 
crams quite an astonishing amount of lore into her enter- 
taining paper on the Easter Hare, which, it seems, is 
closely related to the moon on one hand and the resur- 
rection on the other. In “ Over the Teacups” Dr. Wen- 
dell Holmes divides human beings into the //s and the 
Ases. 

Tf it were,—zf it might be,—7/ it could be,—zf it had been. 
One portion of mankind go through life always regretting, 
always whining, always imagining. 

As it is,—this is the way in which the other class of people 
look at the conditions in which they find themselves. I venture 
to say that if one should count the // and the Ases in the con- 
versation of his acquaintances, he would find the more able and 
important persons among them—statesmen, generals, men of 
business—among the Ases, and the majority of conspicuous 
failures among the /A, 





Cornhill.—There is a very interesting paper in Corn- 
hill, apparently written by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, on 
“The Last of the Calverts,” describing a famous old lady 
of Crosthwaite who, when a girl, knew intimately the 
Lake poets, and who in her extreme old age saved Latrigg 
from the landgrabber, who tried to exclude the public 
from their ancient right-of-way. The football story, 
“The Match of the Season,” is a humorous exaggeration 
farcically told. “Rats” is good, but commonplace. “The 
Lion’s Tale” describes how the Lion of the Pirzeus, 
brought to the Arsenal of Venice, came to be inscribed 
with Runic characters. The paper on “ Dinner Tables” 
criticises and describes some of the follies of fashion in 
the table decoration. 


Harper.—As “Old New York Taverns” is the chief 
feature in Harper, the magazine appeals more to the 
American than to the English public. Mr. Child’s illus- 
trated article on ‘ Some Modern French Painters” has a 
very vivid frontispiece by Morot, depicting the charge of 
Cuirassiers at the battle of Rezonville. Mr. Howells 
finishes his “‘ Shadow of a Dream.” There is a pleasantly- 
written illustrated paper on ‘Australian Travels.” 
Professor Butcher discourses on “The Evolution of 
Humour,” and comes to the conclusion that it is the shock 
of surprise at painless incongruity that produces the 
pleasure of the pure ludicrous. The last stage in the 
upward ascent of the ludicrous is reached when it is 
associated with sympathy. The article on “ English 
Lyrics Under Charles I.” is copiously illustrated with 
portraits of the poets dealt with, from Montrose to 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 
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Merry England.—M/.rry England for this month 
opens with a “Table Talk about the Zad/et,” which 
will be of interest to Catholic readers. The Zablet 
celebrates, on the 16th, its fiftieth birthday, the 
reminiscences—especially that part which deals with the 
original political unanimity of English Roman Catholics 
—are highly interesting. The article on the “ Letters from 
the Vatican,” gives the point of view of the English Roman 
Catholics, who after all are the most interested in such a 
subject. I have no space to do more than notice Mr. 
Thompson’s “ Daphne”—written in his usual style— 
only more so! And a very excellent paper on Coppée— 
appreciative, and above all, most uniquely sensible. 


Parents’ Review.—There is a very good article in 
the Parents’ Review on the teaching of religion to chil- 
dren, by the Rev. William Danks. Mrs. Southwood 
Hill’s “Observations and Experiments in Education” 
will be read with interest by all mothers. Mr. Dawson’s 
article on “Journalism as a Profession” is about the 
best article I remember having read from his pen. 
“Notes and Queries” is a new department which has 
been added, and it promises well. 


Scotland’s Liberator (Wigtown) is a small monthly 
fteview, devoted to the conversion of Scotland to the 
Catholic Faith, and is the organ of the Confraternity 
of St. Ninian, a saint of whom, it is recorded, that 
he broke the claims of Caledonia, and placed the broken 
chains in the walls of its cathedral. The aspiration 
of the Confraternity is to deal with Scotland in like 
manner as their saint, by releasing it from the fetters of 
Presbyterianism. One curious feature of the Liberator is 
a table of saints formerly honoured in Scotland, from 
which we learn that there were as many as from fifty to 
ninety each month, 


The New Englander.—Mr. William Clarke writes an 
article on Mr. Gladstone from the point of view of the 
advanced young Socialist, who finds Mr. Gladstone 
pretty well played out and not capable of keeping pace 
with the times. Mr. W. W. Jonson gives an interesting 
account of the life-saving service in the United States, 
which might be of interest to the life-boat brigades on 
our coasts. There is a biography with a striking portrait 
of Speaker Reed. But the best portrait is that of Miss 
Amelia Edwards, which appropriately prefaces a very 
elaborate article on the Egyptian exhibits in the Boston 
Museum. The magazine is somewhat heavy, and hasa 
long article on Jonathan Edwards, which needs some- 
thing more to buoy it up than articles on the Astor 
Library and “ Plain Words on Indian Questions.” 


Tinsley's Magazine.—The minor magazines show a 
marked improvement this month, and even Zinsley’s 
partakes of the general revival. Mr. Alfred Story’s 
account of the Ammergau Passion Play, with illustra- 
tions of the principal performers, and translations from 
the drama, is very interesting. The article on “ A Nihilist 
Poet,” by Cave North, is curious. The poet in question 
is one Ostragoff, who was banished to Siberia, and the 
poetry is translated into English by one Dmitri, who was 
afterwards hanged at Odessa. The sentiment is more 
noteworthy than Dmitri’s verse. Here are two verses 
from a poem entitled ‘‘ The Dying God :”— 


Praise Him beneath the dim starlight, 
The sunny bright sky or the cloud, 

And build of your bricks and your mortar 
Houses to shelter the crowd. 


I know not your Maker as you do, 
But [’ll lay to your rouble a score, 

That would please Him a great deal better 
Than should you with psalms Him bore. 
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SOME MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, THomas. British War Medals. Military 
and Naval, and How they were Won. Illustrated, 
with facsimile coloured plates. (Groombridge & Sons.) 8vo. 
Pp. 89. Monthly parts, 2s. 6d. 

“a 

An excellent re issue, revised up to date, of the late Mr. Carter’s work on 
British War Medals. Part I. deals principally with the great Indian 
victories, ranging trom 1799 to 1826, which consolidated our Empire in 
the East. Part 11. is an epitome of the no ess brilliant series of actions 
fought between 1793 and 1814, for which the ‘‘ War Medal” was tardily 
granted in 1847, Part IIL. includes the Waterloo, the South African, and 
the Afghanistan medals. The facsimiles are capitally executed, and the 
publishers should meet with a hearty response for their enterprise. 

CoLvILLE, C.B., CoLonet H. E. History of the 
Sudan Campaign in Two Parts, with a_ se of 
Maps. Compiled in the Intelligence Division of the War 
Office. (Harrison & Sons.) 8vo. Part I., pp. 277; Part II., 
pp. 327. Price 15s. 

Although this valuable official work his met with considerable delay in 
publication, now that it has made its appearance it will be none the less 
welcome as a record of the Nile Expedition, which, however, was too late 
to save Gordon. Colonel Colville argon to have spared no pains in 
making this work as complete as possible. 

Hutton, ALFRED (late Captain King's Dragoon Guards): 
Fixed Bayonets: A Complete System of Fence for 
the British Magazine Rifle, Explaining the Use of 
Point, Edges, and Butt, both in Offence and 
Defence. Illustrated, 23 photogravure plates. (Clowes & 
Sons.) Pp. ix. 183. Price Ios. 6d. 

This handsome volume is a valuable contribution to the effective use of the 
bayonet, by the well-known author of ‘Cold Steel.” Captain Hutton, 
in his Critical Remarks, makes some hard thrusts at the compilers 
of the ‘‘ Official Bayonet Exercise,” the rifostes to which, we imagine, 
will be exceeding difficult. ‘The il'ustrations, taken from life, are highly 
realistic, and greatly elucidate the text. The chapter on Butt Fencing 
opens out a new system attack and defence; the adversary, in a lite 
and death struggle in the field, who is not up to this play will hardly find 
it a case of separating by ‘‘ mutual consent,” as is often done in a friendly 
rally when too close quarters have been arrived at. The very complete 
glossary of English, French, and Italian terms of fenc: wili prove a 
decided acquisition to those who are not thoroughly posted in the 
technique of the subject. 

BELGIAN. 


BRIALMONT, LtfuTENANT-GENERAL. Les Régions 
Fortifées, leur application a la defense de plusieurs 
états Européens. (Brussels: Guyot.) Pp. xiv. 342. 
Price 28 francs. Roy. 8vo. and folio atlas. 

As may be supposed, the organiser of the Bucharest defences is no believer 
in the present outcry against fortifications. On the contrary, General 
Brialmont considers that the superiority of the defence over the attack wiil 
increase with the power of the means of destruction. The defence, far 
from dreading the progress of destructive weapons, should congratulate 
itself, since it can with comparative ease increase indefinitely the strength 
of its works, whereas the resources of the attack must always be limited 
by exigencies of time, weight, and the difficulty of bringing up supplies of 
matériel, The first ten chapters are devoted to general considerations, 
the eleventh deals with the type of forts proposed by the General for the 
enciente and detached forts of entrenched camps and Jlaces a’apput, 
whilst the remaining chapters show the application of the theory des 
rézions fortifées to the defence of France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, and Roumania. 


FRENCH. 

D’Avaities, Cu. Notes Biographiques sur le 
Général D’Autichamp, 1770-1859, d’aprés des 
documents inédits. (Paris: L.Clouzot.) 8vo. Pp. 192. 
Price 4 francs. 

Weyr, Emice. Les Industries du Creusot. La 
Cuirasse, la Machine Marine, le Canon. Illustrated. 
13 plates and woodcuts in the text. (Paris: Librairie Plon.) 
Roy. 8vo. Pp. 143. Price § francs. 

HENNEBERT, LiguUT.-CoLoNEL. Les Industries du 
Creusot. La Matériel de Guerre. Roy. 8vo. Pp. 212. 
Price 5 francs. 

GERMAN. 


Handbuch der Nautischen Instrumente, 1890. 
With 33 lithographic plates and 171 woodcuts. (Berlin: E. S. 
Mittler und Sohn.) Roy. 8vo. Pp. xii. 452. Price 44 marks. 
An extremely valuable work, compiled by the German Hydrographic 


Department, which enters fully into the construction and use of every 
class of nautical instruments. Enxcellently got up and weil illustrated. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Revu2 Militaire de lEtranger. 


Ceneral Brialmont’s “‘ Les Régions Fortifiées.” 


Railway Transport during War of the Sick and 
Wounded in the Italian Army. 


Ccmpesition and Military Instruction of the 
Russian Milttia, 


Gruson’s Armoured Carriage for a 12 c.m. Quick- 
firing Howitzer, 
Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris. 
The Sanitation of Military Establishments, 31 
illustrations. (Concluded.) By Captain Val- 
lernaud, 


The Water Supply of Fortified Works. 11 illus- 
trations. By Captain Houduille. 


On the Influence of New Weapons of De- 
struction on Field Fortification. 9 illustrations. 
By Captain Bonnefon, 


Types of Coast Batteries, An analysis of Major 
J. F. Lewis, R.E., paper in ‘ Professional 
Papers.” 


GERMAN. 
Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee 
und Marine. Berlin. 
Cavalry Sketches from the American Civil War. 
By Major Scheibert. 


Wood Fights. 11.—The Wood Fight at the 
battle of Spicheren, August 6, 1870. By 
Lieut. von Petermann. 


Studies on the Field Service of the French 
Cavalry : Training, Organisation. 


The Significance of the Telegraph in the general 
Conduct of War and in Tactical Operations. 


Belgium and the Next War. 
The Italians in Abyssinia. 


Reminiscences from the Life of Field-Marshal 
Hermann von Boyeu. 


Physical Effects of the new Small-bore Rifle. 
Retrospect of the English Navy for 1889. 
Internationale Revue tiber die gesamm- 
ten Armeen und Flotten. Rathenow. 


‘Germany—On the Advantages obtained by New 
Varieties of Powder in Long Guns. 


Austria—The Photo-ballistic Experiments car- 
ried out at Polaand Meppen. Flank attacks 
and the counter-offensive. The Infantry Field 
Exercise (Revie wed by @ Prussian Officer), 


Italy—Italian correspondence, by Pellegrino. 


England—Retrospect of the English Navy for 
1889. 





GEN. BRIALMONT’S NEW PLEA FOR FORTIFICATIONS. 


THE Revue de [Etranger devotes over twenty pages to a consideration 
of Gen. Brialmont’s new work, ‘Les Régions Fortifiées.” The writer takes 
exception to many of the opinions expressed as to the value of fortresses 
and entrenched camps in the military history of the past, and considers the 
author exaggerates the offensive réle of his proposed system of régions 
JSortifiées. To carry out the system suggested for France the writer esti- 
mates would require in round numbers some 560,000 men, the vast majority 
of whom would be far more advantageously employed in swelling the effec- 
tive of the armies in the field. Passing on to a consideration of the types of 
fortification, the Revue admits that, generally speaking, they appear to be 
well conceived and to satisfy many of the requirements of modern warfare ; 
but the important question is how long will it be before fortifications of this 
class become out of date? Could any country which burdens itself with tke 
cost of their construction consider itself reasonably safe for ten years? Gen. 
Brialmont holds that the expenditure is of durable utility, and that the works 
only require to be renewed at rare epochs when radical changes are effected 
in artillery and in the methods of attack. Unfortunately, however, three 
such radical changes have occurred in recent years: in 1865, by the appear- 
ance of rifled siege guns; in 1880, by the improved use of shrapnel and 
rifled mortars ; and finally in 1885 when the introduction of torpedo shells 
destroyed the whole value of existent fortifications. After all, however, the 
great obstacle to building new fortifications and to renewing old ones is the 
question of money. The General's solution of this difficulty is simple—viz., 
to procure the sums required by reducing temporarily the war budgets, or, 
which would be still better, by definitely reducing the standing armies which 
nowadays have attained an altogether exaggerated effective. This is tanta- 
mount to a recommendation to weaken the working weapon which gives the 
victory in order to strengthen the inert obstacle which protects after defeat. 
For a great country to give effect to it would be to presage its doom. The 
real strength of a nation exists in the valour of its soldiers, and true wisdom 
counsels that it should before all develop its active army and consider the 
rest merely as accessories. With a strong active army one can attack the 
fortifications of others, and thereby best protect one’s own when any doubt 
has arisen as to their value. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 


Over fifty pages in the Revue du Génie Militaire are taken up by Capt. 
Bonnefon’s opening article on ‘Field Fortification.” After considering the 
properties and effects of modern artillery and rifle fire, and emphasising ez 
passant the fact that the French infantry does not possess a sufficient supply 
of portable entrenching tools, and that the force of engineers is so small that 
with all their devotion they would be inadequate to make up for this penury 
of means, the writer proceeds to deal with the question of earthworks, the 
three essentials of which are invisibility, rapidity of construction, and suffi- 
cient resisting power against infantry and artillery fire. Want of space pre- 
cludes our following Capt. Bonnefon in his description of the various modified 
forms of profile which he suggests to meet recent improvements in musketry 
and shrapnel fire; we must, therefore, limit ourselves to drawing attention 
to the profile which we reproduce, merely premising that he lays down as an 
axtom that a well-designed system of entrenchments demand that it shall 
be possible to pass from the simplest to the more elaborate types by merely 
increasing the dimensions without rehandling the déd/az. In the accom- 
panying sketch the dotted profile shows the regulation pattern of a shelter- 
trench as used in the French army; this profile, Capt. Bonnefon considers, 
fails to satisfy modern requirements as regards adequate protection, con- 
venience of repose, and facility for using the rifle. The first objection he 
would remedy by increasing the dimensions of the parapet, and the two last 
by a slight increase in the depth of the trench, and by modifying the 
banquetie and slope as shown by the full lines. He claims that with this im- 
proved profile the occupants of the trench are defiladed 1-3 or 1-3.5 when 
seated comfortably on the danquette, and that when standing up they can 
assume a natural position, which is rendered all the more firm and easy bv 
their gaining a purchase on the rear slope of the trench and by their having 
convenient supports for the knee and elbow when firing over the parapet. 
In front of them they have a parapet 18 inches high and 43 feet thick, which 
affords effectual protection against the penetration of projectiles, whi’st, by 
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ITALIAN. 


Revista di artiglieria e genio. Rome. 

On the Variations in Range when Firing at High 
Altitudes. By Captain Parodi, R.A. 

Some general Ideas on Permanent Fortification. 
By Major G. Figari, R.E. Illustrated.) 

Organisation of the Artillery in the Austro- 

ungarian Army. 

Russian Field Fortification. Three types of 
modern field redoubts, designed by Colonel 
Kossinski, with tracings. 

The new German Rifle. (Illustrated.) 

_ A few Ideas on Firing at Balloons, 

Quick-firing Fie!'d Guns. 

Revista Marittima. Rome. 

ee Sank Problem. By Commander G. Bet- 
tolo. 

The English Naval Manceuvres, 1889. 

Sir Frederick Abel's lecture on Smokeless Ex- 
plosives. 

Obligatory Assistance at Sea and in Collisio: s. 

France—Du service d’état-major. 

Russia—The Armed Strength of Russia. By 
Zastawa.- 

Mexico—Reminiscences of the Mexican Expe- 
dition, 1862-65. 

Reviews—Fritz Honig’s Oliver Cromwell, 

Neue Militarische Blitter. Berlin. 

The Campaign of the First German Army in the 
North and North-West of France, 1870-71. 
By Major Hermann Kunz. 

Army Reform in the Netherlands. 

A Russian Opinion on the Reintroduction of the 

ce. 


Literary Mobilisation. 1V.—General Drago- 
miroff’s ‘‘ Guides for the Battle Preparation 
of Russian Troops.” 


Night Marches and Night Actions in Russia— 
General Dragomiroff. 


Colonel Stoffel’s latest book, ‘‘ De la possibilité 
d'une alliance franco-allemande.” 

The new Field Exercise for the German In- 
fantry (conclusion). 

Swiss Mountain Artillery. 


The value to Military History of the Servo- 
Bulgarian War: a strategical and tactical 


study. VII. 


AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 
wesens. Pola. 


The International Marine Conference at Wash- 
ington. 

Innovations in Ships’ Engines. Paper read by 
T. Fassel before the Marine—Wissenschaft- 
lichen Verein at Pola. 


The Management of Boats in Surf. From the 
Proceedings of the U.S. Naval Institute, 

The Canet Quick-firing Gun. 

Wooden and Iron Sailing Ships compared in 
regard to Speed. . 

Miscellaneous Naval itemg 


AMERICAN. 


Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. 

General Harney. (With Portrait.) 

With the Reserve Brigade—July, August, and 
September, 1364. 

Post Instruction. 

Reflections on the Present Condition of the 
Russian Cavalry. 

Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen’s ‘‘ Let- 
ters on Cavalry.” 

The new Drill Regulations for Cavalry, U.S. 
Army. 





THe ReviEw oF REVIEWS. 





making use of the Janguetfe and step on the interior slope, they can readily 
spring out to meet the enemy’s attack. Compared with the reguiation trench 
the amount of excavation required is only 1-8 greater, being .662 cubic métres 
instead of *587, and the time occupied in construction is from 50 to 70 
minutes with portable tools, and 35 to 50 minutes with regular tools. The 
general modifications suggested by Capt. Bonnefon in field works may be 
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summed up as—(!) partial suppression of the ditch; (2) increased depth of 
trench; (3) increased thickness of parapet and collaterally increased pro- 
tection against musketry and shrapnel fire. Several pages are devoted to 
obstacles, the remarks as to the best distance for placing them in front of the 
parapet being specially worthy of consideration. 


In the Jahrbiicher a long article is devoted to a consideration of Major 
Girard’s work, ‘La Belgique et la guerre prochaine,” which certainly merits 
more attention than it has received from the English press. 

WOODEN VERSUS IRON SHIPS. 


The Mittheilungen contains a statement of the results of a series of 
extended observations conducted by L. E. Dinklage, with the object of ascer- 
taining the precise effect of fouling on the speed of iron ships as compared 
with wooden ships. The observations are divided into three groups-- 
Group. I. Voyages from Europe to Bassein, Moulmain, or Rangoon, 1876 to 
1887 ; Group 2., Voyages from Europe to Singapore through the Straits of 
Malacca, 1871 to 1887; Group 3. Voyages from Rangoon and Bassein to 
Europe, 1877 to 1888. {In Groups I and 2 it may be assumed that the iron 
ships started with clean bottoms, whereas in Group 3 the majority of them 
had had no opportunities of going into dock for scraping before starting on 
the return voyage. In all the observations made, care was taken, by study- 
ing the meteorological and other conditions, to obviate any undue influences 
to the prejudice of either class of vessels. The results were as follows :— 

Group 1.— 77. iron’ ships, average duration of voyage 113-7 days. 
118.3 


31 wooden ” ” ” 
Group 2.--- 50 iron ‘a Re SERA 5 
£0 wooden ” ” 119-5 
Group 3.—106 iron ee pa SIRO: 45 
94 wooden ” ” 127-9 49 


In order still further to eliminate error, a second series of observations 
was undertaken with ships leaving on the same day, and which experienced, 
as far as could be ascertained, the same conditions of wind and weather, 
Here the results were :— 

Group 1,—Average gain of iron ships 5.4 days. 
Group 2.— oe 
roup 3.-— » 
Hence it may be concluded that, pending the discovery of a thoroughly 
effective anti-fouling composition, the average speed of wooden ships is 
slightly in excess of that of iron ships, since in all cases the latter class lose 
more time on the return voyage than they gain on the outward one. 


ITALY AND THE NAVAL PROBLEMS. 

The Rivista Marittima opens with an important article by Commander 
Bettolo on “ Our Naval Problem.” 

The Rivista di artiglieria e genio for April has unfortunately failed to 
reach us, and the March number, the contents of which are given in the 
margin, was not taken up in sufficient time to allow of its being adequately 
dealt with. Another time we hope that such a contretemps may be avoided, 
for this review is certainly not one which should be passed over in silence. 
The articles on permanent fortification, and on the Austro-Hungarian 
artillery alone take up over eighty pages, and there are several others 
worthy of attention, notably that on the new German rifle, the illustrations 
accompanying which leave nothing to be-desired on the point of clearness. 
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THE REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH 
THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


WE have to welcome from Mr. Ernest Smith the first 
copy of La Revue des Revues, a Parisian imitation of our 
REvViEw. Like most Parisians, it is much better dressed 
than its English prototype. Alike in paper, typography, 
and price—it is published at a franc—it is superior to 
the magazine from which it has sprung. 

Mr. Ernest Smith publishes facsimiles of a series of 
excellent autographs which he has received from the 
foremost men and women in contemporary French 
letters. 

M. Emile Zola writes that such a publication will be 
based on an excellent idea, and that the monthly record of 
human progress and modern thought will be exceedingly 
valuable and useful. 

M. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire says that he cannot but 
commend the idea of a French Revue des Revues ; as he 
commended Mr. Stead’s innovation, he hopes that our 
French confrére will meet with the same welcome abroad 
that the REviEW oF Reviews did in England. 

M. Jules Claretie thinks that such a publication will be 
simply invaluable to all those engaged in literary works 
who now cannot help overlooking many interesting articles 
published in contemporary reviews. 

M. Alexander Dumas, ft/s, considers the idea excellent, 
and remarks wittily that not only is the REVIEW OF 
Reviews a Revue des Deux Mondes, but a Revue de tous 
les Mondes. 

Mme. Juliette Adam thinks that the Revue des Revues 
ought to be equally useful in French as in English form, 
but adds that, owing to the small reading public abroad, 
the Revue des Revues she fears is not likely to attain to 
the circulation of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Vicomte Melchior de Vogué declares that all modern 
enterprise tends to make the intellectual world more and 
more like unto an immense Liebig manufactory, whose 
ideal consists in compressing a whole ox into a pill with 
a view to delicate digestion. But he cannot help hoping 
that an enterprise which will open countless little windows 
on universal progress will be successful. 

Father Hyacinthe remarks in a few pithy words that 
he approves of the idea because “the problem is impor- 
tant, the solution offered supremely practical.” 

M. Jules Verne sends a few lines of encouragement ; 
M. Coppée “applauds with all my heart”; Hector 
Malot, the novelist, looks forward impatiently to the 
Revue des Revites; and Edward Drumont apparently 
forgetting for the moment his Jewish foes, takes up his 
pen and indites a long epistle to prove that the Revue 
des Revues will please everybody on account of its 
enforced absence of party spirit and prejudices! 


THE NOUVELLE and the DEUX MONDES. 

WE have already noticed the more important articles 
in these Reviews, viz.: ‘‘The Americans at Home,” by 
Marquise de San Carlos; ‘‘ France and Russia,” by M. 
De Cyon; “The Fall of Prince Bismarck”; “ M. Taine 
on Local Government”; “ The Terrible Secret of Japan”; 
and “State Socialism in Germany.” One or two articles 
still call for notice. 

IS FRANCE IN HER DECADENCE ? 

There is sad reading for the friends of France in an 
article published in the first number of the Nouvelle 
Revue, on “The Natives of Algeria and the Colonial 
Army,” by M. Arsene Vacherot. The contention of the 
article is, that in not applying the law of conscription to 
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Algeria the French Government is neglecting a very 
valuable means of obtaining material for a much- 
needed colonial army. ‘“ Life has become so pleasant in 
France. It includes so gnuch comfort for the great 
majority of citizens that it is almost impossible to find at 
home the constitutions hardened to fatigue, to priva- 
tion of all kinds, and accustomed also to the rigours of 
sub-tropical climates which the colonial army demands. 
But we do find these iron temperaments in North Africa, 
in the rude climate of Algeria, where heat does not 
exclude cold, amongst the robust races which for fifty 
years have been living side by side with us.” M. Vacherot 
is carried away by the eloquence of special pleading 
for the formation of a colonial army. He cannet 
realize fully the weight of his own meaning, when he 
describes France as having reached a _ condition’ in 
which her people are so softened by luxury that the 
hardy spirits necessary for the defence of her empire 
can no longer be found amongst them, and adds this to 
the already too-well authenticated fact that her popu- 
lation does not increase at a rate sufficient to enable her 
to keep her place among the nations at home. He 
prefaces his article by a melancholy acount of the results 
of French rule in Algeria. From a military point of view 
it is well worth reading. He calculates that the extension 
of the law of conscription to Algeria would produce a 
yearly contingent of 25,000 men. 
A POLISH NOVELIST. 

In a review of M. Henri Sienkiewicz’s novel, “ By 
Sword and Flame,” in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Count Wodzinski proposes to do for the Polish historical 
romancer what others have been doing of late for many 
foreign authors, and make known to the French 
public the striking qualities of his gifted compatriot. 
M. Henri Sienkiewicz has been compared to Dumas, but 
Slav writers are, indeed, incomparable to anything 
western. To find a parallel for “ By Sword and Flame” 
we must go to the “Peace and War” of Tolstoi. M. 
Wodzinski gives the following portrait of his author: 
“ Henri Sienkiewicz is young. He is young not only in 
the sense which the terminology of the literary school 
gives to the expression, but in the true and natural 
meaning of the word. Tall and slight, with a broad 
chest; intelligent high forehead, and deep-set, dreamy 
eyes; a straight and clean-cut nose; sweetness, but also 
decision in his features, a martial moustache drooping 
over sensuous lips. So the man appears. M. Sienkiewicz 
belongs to an old stock of Lithuanian nobility. His 
political and social ideas have changed as his talent 
ripened and developed. Originally an advanced Liberal, 
he has now rallied to the Conservative party.” “By 
Sword and Flame” is the first of an historical trilogy of 
which the other two are “The Deluge” and “M. 
Wolodyjowski.” It appeared in 1881, presumably while 
the author was still in the liberal stage of his development. 
The scene of it is south-western Russia, and the time the 
Cossack War of the seventeenth century. The necessity 
for first learning the A BC of the Polish history of the 
period is a little irksome to the ordinary English reader, 
but the place which is gradually being taken in literature 
by Slav writers is a sign of the times, and for romantic 
charm and power of picturesque presentation M. 
Sienkiewicz is second to none of them. He is the more 
interesting as representing the idealist school, while 
Russia is sending us her realism in the writings of Tolstoi 
and Dostoieffsky. 
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' parison with the Berlin collection.” 
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GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


THERE is an absence of marking articles in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts of the month, and the place of honour is 
Sn to the first-of a series, by M. Eugéne Muntz, on the 

useum of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which seems 
inclined to-hang a little half way between the detail of a 
catalogue and the generalities of independent descrip- 
tion. M..Muntz claims for this museum that it led the 
way amongst modern collections of this kind, and 
especially in the matter of plaster casts from the 
antique had, “‘long before there was any question of the 
South Kensington Museum, or of the Museum of Berlin, 
formed series which have nothing to fear from com- 
It has the advantage 
as a popular organ of instruction that it is kept open on 

Sundays, on which day entrance is free. The object 
which he proposes to himself is to make these contents 
better known, and to add some little account of the history 
and composition of the collection as awhole. He wished 
especially to get rid of the generally prevailing illusion 
that the Museum contains no originals but only copies 
and casts. In reality he maintains that the collection of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts is to be rated next after the 
Louvre in value. The series of articles promises to be 
well illustrated as usual, but ought evicently to be readin 
Paris. 

The finest illustration of the month is given to the 
newly-discovered Rembrandt of Pecq, over which the 
connoisseurs have been fighting so desperate a battle. 
M. Emile Michel, it will be remembered, is one of the 
great experts who has pronounced against the authen- 
ticity of the picture. M. Paul Mantz, on the other hand, 
accepts it. The picture, to which the title of ‘‘ Abraham 
Visited by the Angels” has been definitely given, is, we 
understand, terribly damaged by clumsy attempts at 
restoration ; but even the black and white of the present 
illustration gives an impression of great beauty and 
dignity. Whether it be an original or not, it is a valuable 
acquisition to the artistic public. 

M. de Geymiller continues his studies of the Cathedral 
of Milan; and M. Emile Michel contributes notes upon 
“Recent Studies in Dutch Art.” 





REVUE DE FAMILLE. 


SIDE by side with the names of M. Jules Simon, 
M. Jules Claretie, and M. Anatole France, the name of 
Th. Dostoievski figures in the list of last month’s Revue 
de Famille. \n the second number for April he begins 
a story of which the characteristic title, “Stages of 
Madness,” does not in any way mislead the reader as to 
its contents. Nor does he undergo, as the other writers 
we have mentioned, the influence of the periodical in 
which he so curiously finds himself. Whether for family 
reading or otherwise, he does not depart in a hairs 
breadth from his habitual realism of the terrible and 
tragic side of life. The ceritral figure of the story, so 
far as it has gone, is a degraded Russian of the lower 
class, who is a curse upon every life that he approaches, 
whose magnificent musical talent is rendered abortive 
through drink, and who is, we conclude, on the way down 
hill through vice {o madness. Each phase of degrada- 
tion into which he falls is probably one of the stages from 
which the title of the storyis taken. All M. Dostoievski’s 
gifts are here, and the study, so far, is one of unredeemed 
gloom. The fatalism of the East, combined with ‘the 
power of analysis and the opportunity of the West, bids 
fair to render the work at once as suggestive and as 
profoundly depressing as any that Russian realisms ha 
produced. The translation into French is made by E. 
Halpérine Kaminsky. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN PERIODICALS. 


Du Nordisk Tidskrift publishes an essay by Kart 
Warburg on “Emile Augier,” whom he regards as the 
worthy successor of Moliére, and traces the influence of 
his writings on our present dramatists. Georg Nor- 
densvan’s study of the life of Egron Lundgren will 
interest Her Majesty. 
littérateur not unknown to the artistic 

in Water-colours (1859). He was a favourite water- 
colour painter of the Queen, and had a little atelier 
at Balmoral. Her Majesty gave him a commission to 
paint a whole series of Shakespearean scenes, as well as 
a large number of pictures of court life, such as royal 
weddings, christenings, &c. The article is charmingly 
written, and is to be continued in the next number. 
Among the other papers are the following :—by B. Hassel- 
berg, on “ The Latest Spectroscopic Researches on the 
Motion of the Fixed Stars”; by Gustav Gulberg, on “ The 
Scandinavian Whale Fisheries,” from the days of King 
Alfred the Great up to the present time, when the whales 
are harpooned by darts fired from cannon. 

The principal article in Dagay is a short biography of 
the philanthropist Miss Lina Nordvall, a woman who com- 
bined a man’s strength of thought and purpose with the 
gentleness and unselfish warm-heartedness of her own 
sex. She was the founder of a Home for Young Women, 
and her whole mission in life was spent in their service. 
Her Home, which was opened in 1881, is stated to have 
saved about 2,000 friendless or ruined girls. The first 
Home was preventive, the second for rescue work. 

In Ny Svensk Tidskrift, the most notable article is 
the review of Bjérnson’s “ On God’s Path,” by H. A. N. 
The first feeling one has, says the reviewer, on 
opening Bjérnson’s last work, is one of bewilderment. 
“What sort of language is this? CanI read it? Shall 
Tounderstand it? “Yes... No!...... Yesi. .:.”. (This, 
of course, refers to Bjérnson’s unusual mode of spelling, 
and certain fresh expressions he employs.) ‘It is a style 
unlike all others, and as the great writer, in a postscript 
to the book, declares he will adopt no other, his 
admirers are left to Hobson’s choice; and, since the book 
is Bjdrnson’s, they soon make the best of their bewilder- 
ment, and grow accustomed to the peculiar style, in the 
same way as one grows gradually accustomed to make 
out objects in a dusky room.” The review gives us the 
plot of the story, and a very fair idea of the characters. 
Bjérnson’s novel receives much praise, but the reviewer 
considers that the novelist has been somewhat too lavish 
in his attention to details, and has overcrowded his book 
with small incidents and insignificant personages. 

The next article of importance in Wy Svensk Tidskrife 
is R. Steffen’s paper on “The Latest Researches in 
Northern Mythology.” Like Adoff Noreen in Nordisk 
Tidskrift, he attaches little importance to Voluspa legends 
in connection with northern mythology: The gist of his 
article, however, is a very sharp criticism of Victor 
Rydberg’s last great work, “ Researches in Germanic 
Mythology.” 

Skilling Magazin is an interesting Norwegian weekly 
published at Christiania. It is full of illustrations—the 
issue of April 19th containing a good portrait of General 
Caprivi. 

Vor Tid, a little Norwegian monthly, is the organ 
of a society for social reform, founded, it seems, on 
Henry George's ideas. ‘Primitive Religious Ideas,” by 
H. C. Hansen, and a paper on taxation entitled, ‘‘ Cheap 
Sugar—Cheap Land,” an article on the Sacrament, and a 
few columns devoted to correspondence comprise its 

contents. 


Lundgren was a painter. and | 
world of , 
England, and a member of the Society of Painters ° 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


EpMONDO DE AMICIS, almost the only contemporary 
{talian author whose travels and tales have been trans- 
lated into English, contributes to the mid-April number 
of the Anfologia a little descriptive sketch, in his graceful 
and gently-humorous style, of the agitations which beset 
a convent of nuns on being ordered by the secular 
authorities to practise gymnastic exercises in order to 
teach them to their school children. A curious bit of 
historical romance is furnished by the historian, Signor 
G. B. Intra, to the same periodical, in a clever sketch of 
the Princess Anna Gonzaga, who, as Princess Palatine, 
held one of the most brilliant salons during the early 
years of the reign of Louis XIV., and who succeeded in 
undergoing the probably unique experience for a princess 
of two secret marriages, the first being to Henry de Guise, 
and the second to Edward, son of the Protestant Elector 
Palatine. 

AN ITALIAN VIEW OF BISMARCK. 


Writing on the recent German crisis in the Mxova 
Antologia for April 1st, Signor Bonghi, the well-known 
Radical deputy, sums up Prince Bismarck’s character in 
the following passage :— 

In a word, I believe there has never bzen at the head of any 
government a mind at once so evident and so well balanced ; 
so advanced in some respects and so Conservative in others ; 
so full of respect for the monarchy, with so just an appreciation 
of himself; so ready to venerate the head of the State, and so 
resolved to do so while standing erect ; so devoted to the glory 
of his country, and yet so prudent and cautious in the study of 
its means and limits; in fact, a nature excessively practical, 
yet with a far-sighted vision ; a man of a stamp highly charac- 
teristic and all of a piece, as firm in his resolutions as he is 
malleable in his methods of carrying them out ; capable in the 
course of public life of forming and breaking friendships 
without scruple or hesitation, in order to arrive by different 
means at one and the same object ; never retreating except in 
appearance, and in order to re-advance later, and reserving 
invariably the ultimate decision in his own hands. 

On the whole, S. Bonghi regards the new régime in 
Germany as distinctly prejudicial to European prospects 
of peace, although he does not anticipate any immediate 
disruption of the Triple Alliance. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


In continuation of a preceding article on Shakes- 
peare’s love affairs, Signor Chiarini manages to steer 
a middle course amidst the bewildering array of con- 
tradictory Shakespearian critics, and adopts the com- 
mon-sense view that the poet was in love with Anne 
Hathaway when he first married her, and that he had 
grown tired of her by the time he left Stratford for 
London ; while he regards the mnch-discussed legacy to 
his wife of the “second-best bed” as a proof that, in 
spite of separation, the two remained on fairly amicable 
terms. The writer regrets the small amount of study 
which even scholarly Italians bestow on Shakespeare 
much less, apparently, than we bestow upo2 Dante,—and 
condemns as unsatisfactory and inaccurate the most 
recent translation of his sonnets by Professor Olivieri. 





A PRIMROSE LEAGUE FOR ITALY. 


The Rassegna Nazionale has started a series of articles 
on London life. The one on “Club-land” of last month 
is followed up in the present number by a very glowing 
account of the Primrose League, which, however, judging 
by the signature, ‘Roberto Stuart,” probably hails from 
the League offices. It proposes the establishment of a 
similar league in Italy, to be called “ La Margherita,” in 
honour of the Queen. The Jassegua also announces the 
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formation of a new popular society at Milan, to be named 
after Alessandro Manzoni, and which is to aim at the 
social and educational improvement of the people, while 
working on a broad Catholic basis. It may be regarded 
as one more symptom of that which has become obvious 
during the last few years—namely, of the large revival of 
Catholicism amongst the middle classes throughout the 
North of Italy. 





PORTUGUESE PERIODICALS. 


In the Revista de Portugal the brilliant writer on 
Brazilian affairs, who signs “ Federico de S.,” contributes 
an article on the diplomatic treaties and financial credit 
of “a Dictatorship which continues to prove to the world 
that in these days it is impossible to govern a Latin race 
without liberty. A Dictatorship may succed in dominating 
a nation; but to govern it, in the civilised sense of the 
word—that is to say, by leading it, aiding it, in the 
realisation of its destiny—that is a thing which no Dic- 
tatorship can accomplish.” He adds a table which 
elucidates his account of the cause and extent of the fall 
of Brazilian credit, and two maps showing the loss sus- 
tained by Brazil in the arrangement made with the 
Argentine Republic as to the delimitation of the frontier. 
“Frederico de S.,” with the aid of copious extracts from 
transatlantic newspapers, emphatically denies the assertion 
of the Zimes, ‘that in ceding so important a territory, 
the Government of Rio Janciro had been ‘put in a corner.’” 
He ascribes this event to Senhor Bocayuva’s well-known 
Argentine sympathies, to this minister's ignorance and 
want of common sense, to a vulgar desire for currying 
favour with a neighbouring State, and to a still more 
childish one tor making a triumphal progress. He gives 
a humorous account of Senhor Bocayuva’s departure on 
board the sumptuously-furnished ironclad, the Riachuelo, 
with a “vastagouére cortege” consisting of his family, 
sons-in-law, friends, reporters, and last, but not least, the 
toreador, Mazzantini. “Thus did bull-baiting assist 
diplomacy. An Argentine journal recorded that, on the 
occasion of a bull-fight, at which Senhor Bocayuva and 
the Argentine plenipotentiary were present iz their 
official capacity, Mazzantini dedicated the death of the 
third bull to the Ministers Bocayuva and Zeballos, 
drinking to the prosperity of Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, and to the union of the Republics of South 
America. The sword of Mazzantini,” adds the writer, 
“will prevent history from affirming that no blood was 
shed in the delimitation of the frontier. There was the 
blood of a bull.” He cannot help contrasting this 
grotesque state with the modest mode of travelling 
of Dom Pedro and of those bygone Brazilian statesmen 
whose treaties consecrated the glory acquired by Brazilian 
arms, and who have bequeathed to Brazilian diplomacy a 
tradition of energy and capacity. He deprecates the 
alliance as dangerous to the future peace of Brazil. 

Senhor Eca de Queiroz continues to edit the delightful 
letters—anedotic, paradoxical, and semi-philosophical— 
of Fradique Mendes; Senhor Moniz Barreto writes an 
enthusiastic review of Ze Désctpfle, “ with which no con- 
temporary French novel will bear comparison. . . . To 
meet with so masterly an analysis, we should have to go 
back as far as Flaubert, and even, perhaps, as far as 
Stendhal.” O! shade of Stendhal, what can you have 
done to Senhor Moniz Barreto? There are further instal- 
ments of Senhor de Quental’s work on the general 
tendencies of contemporary philosophy; of Senhor 
Yagrue Lima’s on the philosophy of Tolstoi; of Senhor 
Martens’ “Sons of D. John,” and of the Portuguese 
version of “ King Solomon’s Mines.” 
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Die Gartenlaube. April. 50 pf. 
Forth Bridge. (Illustrated.) 
Samuel Smiles. (With Portrait.) 
The s.s. Columbia. (Illustrated). 


Die Gesellschaft. April. 1 mk. 30 pf. 
The Social Empire: a Danish View of the 
German Rescripts. 
Goethe and Heinrich von Kleist. 
The Mission of Judaism. 
Georges Ohnet’s Novels, 


Liliencron’s Poems. 


Nord und Sud. April. 2 mks. 
Two Sea Stories. By H. Kruse. 
Munich Shakespeare Theatre. 
The Art of the Actor. 


Preussiche Jahrbucher. April. 1 mk. 50 pf. 
Koerner’s Criticisms of Schiller’s Works. 


Constitution, Self-Government, and Social Re. 
form. 


Prince Bismarck. 
Schorer’s Familienblatt. (Salonausgabe.) 
April. 75 pf. 

Paul Heyse. (With Portrait.) 
Hamburg Docks. (Illustrated.) 
Schiller’s Marriage. (Illustrated.) 


Germany in South-West Africa. 


Ueber Land und Meer. April. 1 mk. 
Schloss-Freihett at Berlin. (lllustrated.) 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. (With Portrait.) 
Karlsbad. (Illustrated.) 

Paul Heyse. 


Velhagen and Klasings Neue Monat- 

schefte. April. 1 mk. 25 pf. 

Karl August, Grand Duke ot Weimer. (With 
Portrait.) 

Liineburg and its Antiquities. (Iliustrated.) 

In the Holy Land: Recent Travels. (Illus. 
trated.) 

Nineveh and its History. (Illustrated.) 


Vom Fels Zum Meer. May. 1 mk. 
A Flying Visit to Palestine. (Iilustrated.) 
The Langworthy Case. (Conclusion.) 
Winged Botanists, Butterflies. (Illustrated.) 


The Social Question. 








GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE most interesting, as well as the most important event which one 
expects to find recorded in the German magazines for April is, of course, the 
retirement of Prince Bismarck. Dée Gesellschaft does not allude to it, though 
it congratulates the Socialists on their recent victory at the General Election. 
Velhagen's Magazine only gives a portrait of the late Chancellor, and contents 
itself with simply wishing him “ Many happy returns.” But a writer in the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher reviews the ministerial life of the Prince. Dividing 
his twenty-eight years’ ministry into two parts, the author recognises the 
period before the Peace of Frankfort as the heroic, and the period after the 
Peace as the artistic, The article, however, deals mainly with the latter 
period. In conclusion, the author thus summarises his estimate of the 
Chancellor:—“In a great epoch of reform Prince Bismarck ruled the 
German people, nay stupefied them, and, as Luther would say, led 
them almost as one would lead a blind horse, not by mechanical 
means, but by the convincing power and fertility of his genius.” The 
Preussische Jahrbiicher has also an article on Constitution, Self-Government 
and Social Reform, the three political ideas which, it considers, have ruled 
Europe in the last century. In the discussion on the Mission of Judaism in 
Die Gesellschaft, the writer, who is replying to an article in a previous 
number, defines the Jews as practical cosmopolitans, second only to the 
English ; but he regrets that, unlike the British Empire, which has a national 
head and voice in her Parliament in London, the Jewish woild is without a 
political, or indeed, any other centre but a business one. 

Every month brings so much matter relating to Goethe and Schiller that 
it would be impossible to deal with it at any length. Among the articles on 
Goethe, the one most meriting attention is that on Goethe and Heinrich von 
Kleist in Die Gesellschaft. _ Another article in Velhagen, which purports 
to be a character study of Karl August, Grand Duke of Weimar, to whose 
long friendship Goethe owed so much, naturally deals with the poet also 
for it is chiefly their intercourse with each other that the writer describes. 
The study is accompanied by a portrait of the Grand Duke in 1780. 

How much Schiller, in one of the turning points of his life, owed to Kérner 
has often been told, but how Korner’s friendship faithfully followed the poet 
in all his later success at Jena and Weimar, when the two were obliged to 
live apart, is best told by the correspondence between the poet and his 
critic which took the place of personal intercourse. The way in which 
KG6rner’s critical faculties were then called into play by Schiller, who begged 
his friend to be as severe with him as he would be with himself or with an 
enemy, is told in the Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

After Schiller and Goethe, the literary portrait gallery of the month 
includes Liliencron, the poet (Die Gesellschaft), and Paul Heyse, dramatist 
and novelist (Veber Land und Meer and Schorer's Familienblatt, with portrait 
in the latter periodical). Paul Heyse, the author of “Kinder der Welt,” 
‘Im Paradiese,” and other novels, celebrated his sixtieth birthday on March 
15. The literary foreigners honoured with notices are Georges Ohnet, the 
French novelist (Die Gesellschaft), and Dr. Samuel Smiles, with portrait 
(Gartenlaube). 

Liineburg and Hamburg are the German towns which come in for descrip- 
tion in penand picture this month. Schorer’s Famtilienblatt shows us some- 
thing of the Hamburg docks, and Vel/hagex tells the history of the old town 
of Liineburg on the I]menau. 

Last July the German S.S. Columbia beat the English record, having made 
her maiden trip from Hamburg to America in 6 days, 7hours, 48 minutes. A 
full description of this ship, with many illustrations, appears inthe Gartenlaube. 

In Velhagen (April) and in Vom Fels zum Meer (May), we get glimpses of 
the Holy Land, the results of the recent visits of two travellers. Both 
articles are copiously illustrated with views of Jerusalem, Gethsemane, 
Bethlehem, Bethany, &c. Thence another traveller takes us to Nineveh 
and gives us an outline in Velhagen of the history of that ancient city, also 
illustrated. Dr. B. Schwarz, the African explorer, contributes to Schorer's 
Familienblatt some notes on the people, trade, &c., at the German settle- 
ment of Wallfisch Bay in South-West Africa. 

In an article entitled “The Social Empire,” Die Gesellschaft for April 
translates a study of the German Imperial Rescripts, by Henning Jensen. 
This Danish ex-pastor, while denouncing the action of d/ettantée politicians, 
who play a little with the social fire, but always take care not to burn their 
fingers, regards with satisfaction the recent departure in Germany. 
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REVIEWS. 


THERE is no greater curiosity in Belgium than the religious conceptions 





La Revue Gén€rale. April 1, 1890. Came | of the lower classes, and among these there is none more incredible than 


out late. 


A Day at Boukhara the Noble. By Jules 
Leclercq. 

Belgian Legislation on Friendly Societies. By 
A. I’Kint de Roodebeke. 

The Last Book of M. Drumont. By 


Ferdinand Gonne. 


La Société Nouvelle. March 31, 1890. Came 
out late. 


The Social Question at the Congress of Berlin 
By Jules Brouez. 

Imperial Socialism. By C. de Paepe. 

The Legend of the Flemish Jesus. By E. de 
Molder. 

The Minimum of Salary and the Maximum of 
Hours of Work. By A. de Potter. 


La Revue Belge, April: and April rs. 


Law and Philology. By Ch. Tilman. 

Germanism and Romanism (Flemish and 
French). By Brauch. 

A Study on the Theatre of Calderon. By 
Carlos. 


Bulletin de la Socicté Belge Royale de 
Géographie de Bruxelles, January, 
February. Came out very late. 


The District of Upoto and the Foundation of a 
Camp on the Aruwimi. By d’Hanis. 

The Province of Sao Paulo, Brazils. By 
Van de Putte. 


L'Enseignement des Langues Modernes, 
Every two months. March rg. Came out 
late. 


The Scholastic Reformation and the Living 
Languages. By Th, Hegener. 


Le Muséon. April r9. 


Historical and Geographical Notice on the 
Kingdom of Kharacene. By E. Drouin. 


Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géo- 
graphie d’Anvers. No. 1, 1890, Came 
out very late. 

Queensland and Australasia: a lecture by 


Madame Couvreur (Tasma). 
Notes on Haiti. By Washington Serruys. 
The Province of Corrientes. By A. Baguet. 


Le Magasin Littéraire et Scientifique. 
April 19. 

Jules Simon: a Page of Contemporary 
History. By Arthur Goddyn. 

The Agricultural Crisis. By Jules de 
Soignie. 


Het Felfort. April. In Flemish. 
Religious Liberty and the ‘‘ Beggars.” By 


Goets halekx. 





“ The Legend of the Flemish Jesus.” In the Societé Nouvelle, M. 
Eugéne de Molder gives us three fragments :—‘ The Marriage of Cana,” 
“Jesus Tempted in the Desert,” and “St. Peter's Denial of Christ.” Here is 
an extract from the first :-— 

At Cana, in Galilee, the village was full of people on the spree, and empty 

barrels rolled about the roads bestridden by ragged urchins. . . . The flag was 
hanging from the top window of the Crown Inn down to the very tables, where it 
caressed the stone beer-jugs, put out in sign of welcome. . . . In the evidence of 
the durgomaster of Cana, a great feast was spread’ in the dining-room, for it was his 
daughter’s wedding-day. . . . The varlets came to te!l the burgomas:er that all his 
beer barrels were empty, and that in the whole village not a single pint of even the 
smallest beer was to be found. The burgomaster muttered something disagreeable, 
being both annoyed and anxious; but St. Mary, who had heard everything, turned 
simply to Jesus, and whispered,—‘‘ They have nothing more to drink.” Jesus got up 
immediately, and went down into the cellar. He had been invited to the marriage 
feast with his mother and all his disciples. They all came, and on that day the 
apostles had a good fill. Jesus was dressed as a pilgrim, and had taken with him a 
long stick from which a water-bottle hung bya string. To do honour to the bride 
and bridegroom, Mary wore her gold earrings, and a mystic glory was stuck at the 
back of the head of the holy personages. 
The rest of the story proceeds very much like the Gospel story, with the 
difference that strong beer and small beer are substituted for good wine and 
worse wine. Compared with what peasants do really tell about the Christ 
in their winter evening talks, this is the very pink of propriety. 

The Socialist View of the Berlin Congress.—M. Jules Brouey, in 
the Societé Nouvelle, would have had the Congress declare itself ignorant of 
any remedy to the existing social evils. The Emperor should have pro- 
ciaimed to the whole world the general ignorance on what is to be done to 
procure a lasting peace to all, and justified the Conference on the ground 
that it was necessary to prove this general ignorance before any solution of 
the social problem could be arrived at. Meantime he should keep the peace 
till he felt a martyr beneath the blows of the revolutionists, but he would be 
rewarded by a gratitude that would resist the wear and tear of centuries 
and make his name a blessing to future generations. 


In his article on ‘* Imperial Socialism,” Dr. César de Paepe, whose 
health, we are told, is fast failing him, advocates a waiting policy, and throws 
upon the leaders of the German Socialists the responsibility for initiative. 
He declares that what happens in Germany shows us that great things are 
brewing in the world. With the Emperor, without him or against him—as 
with any government, without it or against it—Socialism will have its 
day. Its triumph cannot long be withheld.” 


In the Revue Génerale, M. Jules Leclercq discourses on The Doom of 
Bokhara the Noble. ‘“Arab-Khaneh, the nearest station to Bokhara, 
not less than twelve versts from the town, is destined to be the successor. The 
reason why the Transcaspian railway has been built so far from the capital 
is because the Ameer protested that if the railway were brought nearer the 
city the women of Bokhara would run away from their lords and masters on 
the devil’s waggon. As the water-supply of Bokhara proper is Very bad, the 
Russians agreed gladly to establish their terminus at Arab-Khaneh, which is 
evidently destined to become a new Bokhara. The writer, who recently 
tracked Bokhara, praises the melon as the most delicious in the world. A 
Russian gourmet told me that the melon alone would have justified the 
conquest. 

Jew-baiting not Religious, but Economical.—It is rather strange to 
find a Roman Catholic, the traditional enemy of the Jew, writing the following 
sentences anent the history of the Derniére Bat7ille. Of M. Drumont'’s latest 
attack on the Jews, the Revue Génerale says :— 

The Jewish question is nota religious question. No, no, we have to seek for 
something else; and the Jewish question—whether we look at its origin in the 
Middle Ages, or at its full development in the nineteenth century, appears to us to 
be, before all else, an economical question. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


quarterlie 
make an « 
“It isi 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. gress of r 


tion and 
are intere 
“LUX MUNDI” AS THE BOOK FOR MAY. Since 


ITHERTO I have given each month acondensed Gore, the editor of the offending volume, is his per- . Deen 


novel, This month, for exchange, I substitute a sonal friend, and may be said to be in some sense his 

drécis of a volume of theology. Theology is oftenquiteas Jrofégé. Imagine, then, the dismay with which Dr, 

.new as romance, and sometimes as true. This is the Liddon opened the important theological manifesto of the 
month of May meetings, when serious England studies younger High Churchmen, edited by Mr. Gore, and found § 
the balance-sheet of its theological activities at home embedded in it what seemed the most mischievous con- | 
‘and abroad. Excepting Mr. W. O'Brien’s prison novel cessions to Pelagian heresy and the destructive tencts 

there is no fiction calling of German rationalism. To 
particularly for notice, and Dr. Liddon, or to any trained 
Mr. O’Brien’s novel is now theologian, there is nothing 
in course of publication in so new in the book. That 
which shocked him to an 
extent to which his utter- 
ances in the press and in the 
pulpit bear testimony, was 
that views concerning essen- 
tial parts of Canonical Serip- 
ture hitherto confined to the 
heterodox should be calnily 
incorporated in the last 
eleven pages of Mr. Gore's 
essay. 

Leaving Amen Court, I 
went to the headquarters of 
the Salvation Army, where 
I found Mr. Bramwell! 
Booth keenly interested in 
the “Essay on Pain,” which 

I called the other day on forms one of the minor and 
Canon Liddon, as has long 
been my custom every Mon- 


exciteme! 
mere ripf 
is now r 
“ Essays 
Tractaria 
present. 

have bee! 
The dome 
the heret 
months a 
press, an 


many towns it would not be OE 


advisable to serve it up in 
biief. “Lux Mundi,” as the 
volume of essays is called 
which is making so much 
stir, is quite as interesting 
as ‘Robert Elsmere,” and 
much more useful. Every- 
body who is anybody is 
reading it; and as there are 
a great multitude of nobodies 
who can neither afford time 
nor money to buy the book 
and read it for themselves, I 
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have decided to give the sub- 
stance of it in place of the 
customary novel. 





unobjectionable sections of 
“Lux Mundi.” Picking up 
the TZablef, I found the 
Catholic organ exultant over 
“Lux Mundi” as the 
veductio ad absurdum of 
Anglican Christianity. Mr. 
Price Hughes in the Metho- 
dist Times, writes :— appoint 
he expressed when we-touched upon the subject ot If you enter the shop of any bookseller of repute just 


: : : the whol 

the book. It is not difficult to understand an emotion "OW, you are likely to see a good substantial pile of sites 
q A “Lux Mundi.” The bookseller will tell you, by way of yet who 

So genuine and so deep after the Dean of St. Paul’s. business, “This is the book that is all the go now.” He 


Canon Liddon is the non-episcopal head of the will tell you, too, that it is published at fourteen shillings. 


: ee : If you are a discerning member of the British public, you there we 
ae ee pany cae cgepoeuiiaes _ agen will know that for a book at that price to be “all the go” of Falkl: 
in writing the biography of Dr. Pusey. He con- among buyers of books is, as Carlyle used to write, in the G 


tributed largely by his eloquence and his fervour “significant of much.” é 
to the founding of Pusey House at Oxford. Mr. So significant, indeed, that a reviewer in one of the mp BORE 


day whenever he is in resi- 
dence, to enjoy the afternoon 
walk in his company from 
St. Paul’s to Westminster 
along the Embankment.. I 
was painfully impressed by 
the poignant regret which 
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quarterlies says that, although it cannot be said to 
make an epoch, it undoubtedly marks one, and adds :— 

“It is in many ways so remarkable an index of the pro- 
gress of religious thought, that it well deserves descrip- 
tion and examination, and the attentive study of all who 
are interested in the religious problems of the day.” 

Since “Robert Elsmere” appeared, no book has 
so stirred the waters of religious controversy. The 
excitement caused by Mrs. Ward's novel was, indeed, a 
mere ripple on the surface compared with the storm which 
is now rising. We must go back to the days of the 
“Essays and Reviews,” or even to the more distant 
Tractarian movement to find a situation analogous to the 
present. The columns of the Guardian and Spectator 
have been filled with their strong and angry protests. 
The dome of St. Paul's has rung with denunciations of 
the heretical essays. The book appeared only a few 
months ago, and ever since its appearance the weekly 
press, and the magazines, and the religious world in 
general have been ringing with the sound of it. 

Our readers will doubtless be glad to have some 
account of its history, contents, and tendencies. 

Then came the question of how to doit. The Bishop 
of Lichfield, with whom Canon Liddon heartily concurs, 
wishes that the whole subject could be discussed in 
Latin. But it is in vain to attempt to imprison living 
issues in a dead language. Curiously enough, the most 
vigorous attack in the book has been made by the one 


‘Anglican clergyman to whom it would be as easy to 


carry on a controversy in Latin as in his mother tongue. 
Archdeacon Denison, one of the most accomplished 
Latinists of our time, has raised his voice in trumpet 
tones to denounce “this most unhappy and dangerous 
book.” He even declares “that, filled as the last fifty- 
eight years of this century have been with successive 
assaults upon the Catholic faith and position of the 
Church of England, the book called ‘Lux Mundi’ coming 
from within is my chief ground for fear.” 

It is therefore to him “an extreme unhappiness that 
the book should have been written, prefaced, edited, 
published.” The Archdeacon is not a man to remain 
supine in the presence of what appears to him so serious 
a peril. He has addressed charges to his clergy, letters 
to the press, and on May 6 he will present gravamen in 
Convocation, praying for direction by Upper House to 
appoint a Committee of the Lower House to report upon 
the whole position. He is persuaded that it is not many 
yet who have given themselves time to realise what the 
position really is. Meanwhile, in the midst of the Babel 
there was heard the voice of Dean Church, like the voice 
of Falkland earnestly ingeminating Peace. His article 
in the Guardian of April 2 was unsigned, but the Chris- 
tian serenity and philosophic calm with which thearticle is 


Lux MuNDI. 


written unmistakably indicate that its author is the 
Dean who should have been Archbishop, and who Mr. 
Morley told me long ago seemed to him the most perfect 
flower of English scholarship and Christian culture 
among all our living men. I cannot do better than 
reprint the substance of his article as a preface to our 


account of the book in question. 
“LUX MUNDI” AND ITS CRITICS. 


The controversy raised by Mr. Gore’s paper in “Lux 
Mundi” is, as might have been anticipated, growing to be 
aserious one. They are matters which are not likely to 
be dropped ; all that can be expected is that they should 
be treated with an adequate sense of the responsibility 
which rests on all who handle them. It ought, further, to 
be kept in mind that whatever be the recent occasion 
which has lately brought these questions into prominence, 
they have long been looming with disturbing indistinct- 
ness, and have occupied the hidden thoughts of numbers 
of believing and reverent minds, especially in the gene- 
ration which is coming onthe scene. It is, perhaps, time 
that these questions should be faced, and that what 
Churchmen have neglected hitherto, a thorough account 
of the facts of the case, should be seriously attempted, 
Two- cautions may be reasonably urged on all who 
feel called upon to take part in these discussions. The 
first is the very homely but very important one to take 
trouble to clear their own thoughts, and to make their 
words adequately and distinctly express their thoughts. 
Another caution, almost as homely, is to keep adequately 
in mind the vast ignorance which there must be on some 
of the most important elements of these questions, and 
the awful and impenetrable mystery into which the 
brightness of the central truth of Christianity shades off 
on allsides. Weneed to be on our guard against an easy 
fashion of taking for granted; and much more need we 
be on our guard, much more need we all patience and 
care and self-distrust, when we have to argue about God's 
ways of revealing Himself to His creatures. When men 
lay down hastily what He must do or have done, what 
alone is worthy of Him to do, what alone can fulfil His 
purpose, what must follow unless He acts as we suppose, 
they mean to be reverent, but we can sometimes see 
plainly that they are not wise. Yet the temptation besets 
us all; it is one of the idols of the tribe. If we are wise, 
we shall beware of @ Zrior? premisses and too great con- 
fidence in supposed necessary consequences, as much as, 
being Christian disputants, we shall shun exaggeration 
or sarcasm. 

To these words of wisdom, of counsel, and of reproof, 
I have only to add that the work of condensing the two 
distinct essays, about which controversy rages, into the 
compass of a dozen pages, with such elucidatory and 
critical remarks as are’ necessary for the due understand- 
ing of the drift of the essayists, has been entrusted te 
one of the “ believing and reverent minds in the genera- 
tion now coming on the scene,” a mind prepared by 
careful study in Germany and at home for the critical 


appreciation, of the significance. of the volume... .. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“LUX MUNDI”: 
INTRODUCTORY—CRITICAL. 


“7 UX MUNDI,” the great theological sensation of 

to-day, consists of twelve theological essays. 
These are the work of eleven authors, one of whom is 
thus responsible for two essays. In a sense, however, 
' all. the writers are responsible for every part of the 
volume, for it is confessedly the product of carefully 
combined co-operative effort. 


The essays are so arranged as to cover, with certain 
significant exceptions, most of the ground usually covered 
by systems of divinity. The work is, in fact, a popular 
dogmatk. It is written not for experts, but presumably 
for intelligent Churchmen. 

In the several contents of the book, considered apart 
from their combination and authorship, there is little 
that is new to the theological specialist. There is 
scarcely one new idea in the whole of its more than 500 
octavo pages. The most novel positions it advances, 
taken separately, have for many years been platitudes in 
German schools, and consequently in the wider theological 
circle which is permeated with German teaching. Allthe 
salient points in the new book—its frank acceptance 
of evolution, its liberal theory of inspiration, its 
large and ungrudging concessions to modern criticism 
of the Old Testament, its consequent modification of some 
of the most vital doctrines—have been put forward long 
before now, with profounder erudition, keener critical 
acumen, 2nd far abler dogmatic grasp. 

But in all probability never from such a source. For 
this book, full as it is of the most pronounced Liberal 
concessions and tendencies, proceeds from what was 
supposed to be the stronghold of English theological 
Conservatism. It is written and published by the rising 
clerics of the High Church party, men of acknowledged 
standing and of high repute in the Anglican priesthood. 
The eminent positions they occupy in academic as well 
as ecclesiastical spheres indicate at once their attainments 
and their far-reaching influence. The editor of the book, 
and at the same time author of the essay which has 
excited the greatest controversy, is none other than the 
Principal of Pusey House; and Pusey House is, as its 
name suggests, the head-quarters of the High Church 
propaganda in Oxford and in England. Yet these orna- 
ments and leaders of the extreme Right have made 
concessions to the extreme Left which Liberal Church- 
men or Nonconformists could not have made without 
raising an uproar. This is the novelty and the wonder 
of the book—that High Church clergymen, without 
abating their sacerdotal and sacramentarian pretensions, 
should on certain most important points of doctrine out- 
liberal the Liberals, and publish their extraordinary 
position to the world! This it is which has called forth 
the wrath and indignation of the older members of the 
High Church party. 

“Lux Mundi” has often been compared with “ Tracts 
for the Times” and “Essays and Reviews.” It is in many 
ways a curious jumble of the tendencies of both. Among 
many points of contrast may be mentioned one which has 
doubtless excited frequent remark. One misses the com- 
manding scholarship which gave such weight and dignity 
to the earlier movements. There is much about these 
essays which suggest. a not very profound. theological 


en ee 


culture. Considerable intimacy is displayed with the 
writings of the Fathers, but the same proficiency is not 
conspicuous in more modern departments of theology. 
The bibliographical references in the footnotes are not 
numerous, and at times direct one to strangely inade-uate 
sources. Here and there one gathers the impression of 
men writing about ideas which they have caught up from 


magazines and other occasional literature, rather than of 
scholars communicating the results which they have 
quarried for themselves from the mines of truth. 

The impression is not weakened on reading the pas- 
sages wherein the essayists touch on Biblical history. 
There is, in fact, a good deal in ‘Lux Mundi” which 
seems to suggest that the authors possess only second or 
third hand information about the historical criticism to 
which they make such liberal concessions. Take one 
eminent instance (p. 352). Principal Gore is about to 
grant the possibility of a very revolutionary theory con- 
cerning the origin of the Pentateuch. He gravely informs 
us that such a concession is demanded by “ historical 
criticism.” This most serious demand we _ naturally 
expect to find him supporting by a long array of critical 
authorities. But, as a matter of fact, the only reference he 
gives us to justify this wholesale reconstruction of the 
Pentateuch is ‘see Driver, ‘Crit. Notes on Sunday-school 
Lessons’ (Scribner: New York)”! No doubt Canon 
Driver is a high authority in Old Testament criticism ; 
but surely his name ought not to stand here alone. 
Surely “historical criticism” has on this great point 
found some exposition of itself more representative and 
authoritative than an elementary text-book for Sunday- 
school teachers. One dare hardly suppose that the 
Principal of Pusey House would write as he does and yet 
not be familiar with the writings of great critics like 
Reuss, Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, whose names are in- 
dissolubly associated with the Pentateuchal theory he 
was describing. Did motives of prudence restrain him 
from quoting these authorities? Then he certainly dis- 
plays more caution in the selection of his references than 
in the construction of his theories, and betrays besides a 
touching belief in his readers’ ignorance. 

For the credit of English. scholarship one wishes we 
could have seen in these essays more evidence of original 
Biblical criticism ; of a knowledge of the sacred sources 
so full and deep that it could speak out of its own cer- 
titudes ; and fewer traces of a knowledge that could only 
timorously handle other men's judgments without being 
able to form its own. “ Historical criticism” is spoken 
of as thouglrit were some alien power whose deliverances 
our essayists must respect but feel they cannot control. 
At best they use it as they might use some one else's 
tools lent them on occasion, and not as their own familiar 
instrument for discovery of the truth, This impression is 
not helpful to “distressed faith.” 

The absence from these essays of any proportionate 
treatment of the cardinal doctrine of sin has been often 
commented on. It is a significant omission. The book 
aims at re-interpreting Christianity in the light of evolu- 
tion. The most difficult thing to interpret on the 
evolutionary hypothesis is precisely this Christian con- 
ception of sin. Evolution may be, and is beirg, so 
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explained as to explain away sin, and to deny that it is 
damnable. We might have hoped that “ servants of the 
Catholic Creed and Church,” writing te succour a “ dis- 
tressed faith,” would be specially careful to succour a 
faith and, we may add, a morality that have in these 
evolutionary days grown so perplexed about sin. A dis- 
proportionate prominence might, without any apology, 
have been given to the theme. But it is noteworthy that 
the disproportion is all the other way. This system of 
divinity in popular form can find room for an essay on 
the problem of pain, but cannot find room for an essay 
on the problem of sin! The existence and power of sin 
are granted as ultimate facts, and are occasionally treated 
of; but we would willingly have given up say, at least, 
half of the pages which are occupied in extolling the 
sacraments, in order to hear at greater fulness Mr. Illing- 


worth’s doctrine of sin. 

But after making all deductions from the merits of the 
book for defects in criticism and completeness, as well 
as for the ecclesiasticism and sacramentalism which 
inevitably attach to a High Church work, we are bound 
to pronounce a distinctly favourable verdict. It isa good 
book, and will do great good. 

It is marked with a broad and genial sympathy. Its 
writers are as nearly truly catholic as an Anglican 
Catholic can be. Their attitude is conciliatory even when 
most pronounced. 

Scarcely less refreshing is therr frank open-mindedness. 
They do not fear the light. They resolutely endeavour 
not to blink the facts, and considering their antecedents, 
they have succeeded well. Their fear of being blinded 
by tradition makes them at times almost too partial to 
modern views, too tremulously receptive to aught that 
speaks in the name of criticism or science. Yet this vice 
in ecclesiastics is all but a virtue. One of the charms, as 
it is one of the surprises, of the book, is its generally 
ingenuous temper of mind. 

But what chiefly impresses the reader, differ as 
he may from the most distinctive positions of the 
essayists, is the intensity of their faith, The book 
glows with a genuine ardour of conviction. Its 
liberaksm is the outcome, not of levity, but of a pro- 
found earnestness. There is no desire to startle, no wish 
to unsettle for the mere love of unsettling. You feel in 
almost every page of the book, ‘‘ These are men who 
believe.” They have written out of the intensity of their 
own belief that they may help brothers in perplexity. 
They make concessions, the wisdom of which may be 
disputed, but their tone is not that of surrender; on the 
contrary, there is something inspiring in the jubilant, 
triumphant certitude which rings through the book. 
These men have the enthusiasm of their faith. 

And they will kindle a responsive enthusiasm in an 
ever-widening circle of readers. 

“Lux Mundi” cannot fail to exercise a powerful and, 
on the whole, salutary influence on the life of to-day. Its 
lucid and attractive literary style will commend it to many 
hundreds of readers who rarely open a theological treatise. 
The heresy hunters, as is their wont, have given it a rare 
advertisement. 

Its authors are the rising leaders of the great Anglican 
party which is already dominant within the Establish- 
ment, and to which the immediate future of English reli- 
gious life seems destined to belong. 

The results must be momentous. 

Criticism once frankly welcomed within the Anglican 
pale, will modify other traditions than those that have 
grown up around the Old Testament, notably those on 
which are based certain exclusive theories of the Church. 
With the fall of these will fall the chief barrier which 
prevents a truly Catholic union of all English Christians. 


Lux Munpr 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS. 
ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTORS, 

1. Faith. Rev. H. Scott Holland, M.A., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, sometime Senior Student of Christ Church. 

* 2. The Christian Doctrine of God. Rev. Aubrey Moore, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Tutor of Magdalen 
and Keble Colleges. 

3. The Problem of Pain: its Bearing on Faith in God. 
Rev. J. R. Illingworth, M.A., Rector of Longworth, some- 
time Fellow of Jesus and Tuter of Keble Colleges. 

- 4. The Preparation in History for Christ. Rev. E. S. 
Talbot, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, ex-Warden of Keble College. 

5. The Incarnation in Relation to Development. Rev. 
J. R. Illingworth. 

6. The Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma. Rev. R. C. 
Moberly, M.A., Vicar of Great Budworth. 

7. The Atonement. Rev. and Hon. Arthur Lyttelton, 


M.A., Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, sometime 
Tutor of Keble College. 

8. The Holy Spirit and Inspiration. Rev. C. Gore, 
M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College. 

9. The Church. Rev. W. Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of 
Keble and Fellow of Magdalen Colleges. 

10. Sacraments. Rev. F. Pagett, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

11. Christianity and Politics. Rev. W. J. H. Campion, 
M.A., Tutor of Keble College. 

12. Christian Ethics. Rev. R. L. Ottley, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon. 

The preface, by Mr. Gore, tells why and how the work 
arose. The eleven writers were together in Oxford 
between the years 1875-1885, employed in the common 
task of university education. They were during that time 
constrained, in their own behoof as well as that of others, 
“to attempt to put the Catholic faith into its right 
relations to modern intellectual and moral problems.” 
This is the purpose of the book. The authors “have 
written not as ‘guessers at truth,’ but as servants 
of the Catholic Creed and Church, aiming only at 
interpreting the faith we have received.” That their 
“interpretation” will not be of the most slavish kind 
appears from their next demand. Under “the conviction 
that the epoch in which we are living is one of profound 
transformation, intellectual and social, and certain to 
involve great changes in the outlying departments of 
theology,” they insist that “theology must take a new 
development.” Development is not, however, innovation, 
but rather the process whereby the Church, standing firm 
in her own truths, assimilates the new; welcomes the 
wider knowledge and sanctifies the higher social order of 
each age. To promote such a development is the aim of 
these twelve studies. Evolution, it will thus be noted, 
is the keynote of the book ; although the idea is generally 
draped by the less pronounced and, to many ears, less 
objectionable word development. 

Although each of the studies has a separateness of its 
own, the book pursues in the main a systematic outline. 
And as the ordinary system of dogmatics begins with the 
doctrine of faith, so our series opens with an essay on 
faith. 

1. CANon Scott HOLLAND ON FAITH. 

Avowing his purpose to be not the conviction of a 
hostile disbelief, but the succour of a distressed faith, he 
proceeds to point out that the perplexity from which faith 
is suffering so severely at the present day is no argument 
against its vitality. Perplexity arises when the scientific 
scenery and social order into which faith has long fitted 
itself is destroyed, and faith is bereft of the sense of 
corroboration which the old adjustments and associations 
imparted. A further trouble appears when faith, flung 
back upon its own naked vitality, finds it cannot submit 
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itself to the customary processes of scientific examination. 
But it is just here and so that the true nature of faith 
discloses itself. The act of believing, even more than 
that of thinking, or willing, or loving, is “ an elemental act 
of the personal self.” It defies analysis. It refuses to be 
resolved. It lies behind all mental activity. It is one of 
the primary acts of spirit. As such it requires for its 
right interpretation a view of the whole life which pro- 
ceeds from it, and since faith is at the root of an eternal 


_ life, eternity alone can make it plain. Thus not superfi- 


ciality but depth is the secret of its bewilderment. 

The faith which is thus elemental has yet its causes and 
conditions: It grounds itself on an inner and vital relation 
of the soul to its Source. It is the sense in us that we 
are Another's creatures. Below and within all acts of 
consciousness, we are conscious of Another whose mind 
and will alone make consciousness and all its contents 
possible. The root law of our entire self is that we are 
sons of God, and faith is the instinct of relationship based 
on this inner fact. But because it is the consciousness 
of this Divine relationship, faith enables us to receive a 
Divine influence and assistance which cannot be imparted 
to a nature unconscious of it. So faith opens up the 
possibility of an entirely new development, which, on 
account of its novelty, may be called “ supernatural.” 

It is significant of the temper and tone of the book that 
the essayist here objects to the term “supernatural.” It 
seems to him tosuggest that the higher spiritual processes 
are not natural; whereas, “the higher the life the more 
intensely natural it is.’: The Divine nature is “the 
supreme expression of the natural.” 

Faith, standing as it does, according to thc Canon, be- 
hind all knowledge, and employing reason and knowledge 
merely the better to express and explain itself, is continu- 
ally readjusting its use of them, in the light of advancing 
science. 

A faith so elastic and agile is not incompatible, though 


at first sight it might appear so, with the acceptance of ° 


Bible and creeds. For the simple adhesion of the soul to 
God, in which faith took its rise, has gone on developing 
through a long and complex history. By the discipline of 
centuries faith has learned to know itself and to realise 
itself more completely. In Jesus Christ it has at last 
become explicit, and the record of these experiences is 
one indispensable condition for the healthy growth of 
faith to-day. We see traced in Scripture the normal 
development and necessary outcome of faith as tested by 
“the logic of experience.” The’ course of revelation, 
stretching from Abraham to Paul, is the “slow and 
laborious evolution by which the primitive apprehension 
of God was transformed into the Christian creed.” Yet it 
is only the moral and religious goal of Scripture which 
fixes its value for us, ‘We can listen to anything which 
historical criticism has to tell us of dates and authorship, 
of time and place.”: “The more nearly we can ally the 
early conditions of Israel to those of Arabian nomads, the 
more delicate and rare becomes our apprehension of that 
divine relationship, which by its, perpetual pressure lifted 
Israel to its marvellous supremacy, and which by its 
absence left the Arabian to be what he is to-day.” These 
are the first signs of that free handling of Scripture for 
which the book is now so notorious. 

il, THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. BY CANON AUBREY 

MOORE. 

The purpose of this essay is to exhibit the origin and 
growth of the Chistian Idea of God>in the light of the 
new ‘truths which the advance of science has brought 
with it. In relation to these its attitude is not one of 
protest or antagonism, nor of weak surrender, but:of: 
assimilation” «It “aim$*at making evident: that ‘the: pro« 
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gress of science is no more than a providential means of 
illustrating the completeness and truth of the revelation 
of God in Christ. 

There is a great deal that is true and excellently well 
said in this essay, especially in regard to the speculative 
necessity of the doctrine of Trinity; although, of course, 
it has often been said and better said before. The author 
is evidently much more at home in philosophy*than the 
first essayist, and is more disposed to do justice to reason; 
but reason has still with him only to accept given truth 
and find it reasonable. His acquaintance with the philo- 
sophy of religion and the history of religions does not, 
however, appear to be very profound. For instance, in 
face of the religions of India, what could well display 
more temerity than the assertion that a personal object 
is essential to religion, or that pantheism excludes reli- 
gion? The latter contention would simply de-religionise 
an. immense proportion of mankind, and so destroy the 
argument which the author himself draws from the 
universality of the religious instinct. But excepting to 
specialists this essay will not be the occasion of much 
dispute. 


III, THE PROBLEM OF PAIN, BY REV. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 


The existence of pain in man and in beast, which is so 
often made'an argument against the Christian belief in 
God, is here dealt with in no very thorough or exhaustive 
manner. The author confesses he has nothing new to 
say; he can only repeat what has been already advanced 
concerning what still.remains a mystery. He first treats 
of animal as distinguished from human pain. The uni- 
versality of animal suffering is, he admits, one of the 
most serious difficulties which a Theist has to face. Yet, 
though no reasonable man doubts the existence of this 
suffering, of its degree of intensity we can only form 
imaginary conjectures. The author's main argument is 
ourignorance. Who knows what compensations animals 
may have here or hereafter ? 

Turning to the question of human pain, the author 
premises two assumptions: that moral evil is an ultimate 
fact for us, to be neither explained nor.explained away, 
and that character and not pleasure is the primary end of 
ethics. 

(1) Pain is punitive, and punishment or vengeance is 
a necessary factor of moraldevelopment. “Consequences 
are God’s commentaries.” : 

(2). Pain tends to purify and correct: obviously where 
it is merited, yet more powerfully where unmerited. 

(3) Pain is prophylactic. The desire to remove pain 
ftom ourselves or others is a main motive of amelio- 
rative endeavour. 

In the light of the cross we understand that pain 
unites us to each other, because it unites us to God. 

The essay concludes with a wondering conjecture 
whether within the mysterious circle of the Godhead 
sacrifice is not eternal, the reflected light of which only 
becomes shadow by falling on a world of sin. 


IV. PREPARATION IN HISTORY FOR CHRIST. 
BY REV. DR. TALBOT. 


Dr Talbot tells, again with great vividness and fresh- 
ness, the familiar story of the converging lines of pre- 
paration for the coming of the Christ and for the evan- 
gelization of the world. After sketching the general pre- 
paration of the Gentile world, negative and positive ; he 
gives an-account of the special preparation in, Israel 
which covers in the main the usual ground, but the recent 
upheavals in Old Testament criticism have considerably" 
modified the form in whick he presents his material. He 


deals first.with, prophecy, then. the law, then the history: 
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‘apart from these. For the prophets he does not claim a 
—* power beyond the horizons of their own 
riods. 

pe But their writings contain an element of anticipation, 
which expanded into the great Hope of the new Divine 
Order. What may be termed the Messianic expectation, 
as distinguished from Messianic predictions, has full 
justice done to it by Dr. Talbot. The marvellous con- 
vergence in Christianity of so many independent lines of 
historical preparation is very forcibly presented. In the 
prevalence and power of historical criticism to-day, Dr. 
Talbot sees promise of one of the greatest corroborations 
which Christianity has ever received. This he expects 
will come from the failure of the modern endeavour, sup- 
ported as it is by all the resources of modern knowledge 
and criticism, to offer a merely natural explanation of 
Christ and His religion. 


Vv. INCARNATION AND DEVELOPMENT. BY THE REV. J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH. 


To the popular mind few things appear more incon- 
gruous than Evolution and the Incarnation. In an essay 
of unusual brilliancy, Mr. Illingworth endeavours to show 
that these two ideas, far from conflicting, are perfectly 
harmonious. Evolution has, in fact, brought freshly to 
our mind the doctrine of the Incarnate Word or Reason, 
the indwelling condition of universal existence. The 
disproportionate prominence given since the Reformation 
to the doctrine of salvation had narrowed the Religion of 
Incarnation into the Religion of Atonement. But in the 
ancient and medizval Church the central place was given 
to the doctrine of the Incarnate Word, and its cosmical 
significance was fully appreciated. Now, theology and 
science move in two different but parallel planes. 
Science can tell us nothing of the beginning of our 
present material universe, nor of that which lies behind 
all material phenomena. But in this region, which 
science cannot enter, theology has its roots and derives 
its certitudes. Science treats of the manifestations of 
energy, persistent, irresistible, endlessly versatile ; theo- 
logy declares that the Eternal Word is the source of this 
energy. The statements are complementary, not con- 
tradictory. 

The idea of design in nature seemed indeed at first 
to have been exploded by the doctrine of evolution, but 
it has only been more loftily and certainly re-affirmed. 

Mr. Illingworth goes on to uphold against objections 
the Christian faith that all the objects of our thought are 
transcripts of the Ideas of Divine Wisdom. 

Nor does the atheism or impiety of a thinker disprove 
the presence of the Divine assistance which our faith 
declares is given to all thinking beings. There is no 
compulsion exercised on the human mind. Those who 
reject the .experience which verifies religion, do yet 
receive illumination in other spheres where they are 
willing to gather knowledge from experience. All great 
teachers, in their proper spheres, are vehicles of Divine 
— discoveries disclosures from the Eternal 

ord, 

The application of the theory of evolution to the history 
of religion helps us to see that we cannot explain the 
religious organism merely by its environment, we cannot 
account for Christianity apart from the personality of 
Jesus. 

One of the most valuable parts of the essay is that 
which is directed against the objection—evolution is fatal 
to belief in any system claiming finality, and therefore 
fatal to the Creed of the Incarnation. The essayist replies 
that modern evolution is not the re-assertion of the 
Heraclitean flux. Species once developed are, in propor- 
tion-to their versatility, persistent. 
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“The incarnation, in scientific language, may be 
said to have introduced a new species into the world— 
a Divine man, transcending past humanity as humanity 
transcended the rest of the animal creation, and com- 
municating this vital energy by a spiritual process to 
subsequent generations of men. Thus viewed, there is 
nothing unreasonable in the claim of Christianity te be at 
least as permanent as the race which it has raised toa 
higher power.” These words, which are some of the most 
important that the book contains, are calculated to bring 
relief to many a perplexed spirit. 

With the affirmation, however, that the Word actually 
became flesh, theology passed out of the transcendental 
into the actual, historical, and scientific sphere. And at 
once it is charged with traversing experience, for “miracles 
do not happen.” This assumption of modern times is 
subjected toa searching criticism by the essayist. 

“When we are told that miracles contradict experience, 
we point to the daily occurrence of the spiritual miracle, 
of the emancipation of the soul from the grip of moral 
evil, and ask whether it is easier to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee, or to say, Arise and walk ?” 

For the sake of the fine development of this point, we 
can overlook the rather astounding assertion which pre- 
cedes it, that the Christian Church has never rested its 
claims upon its miracles! 

The evidence furnished by the forgiveness of sins must 
not, however, lead us to exalt the Atonement at the 
expense of other aspects of the Incarnation. As the 
religion of Incarnation, Christianity alone can re-create, 
consecrate, and provide complete synthesis for humanity. 


VI. INCARNATION AS BASIS OF DOGMA. BY THE REV. R. C. 
MOBERLY. 


This essay is a valiant endeavour to allay the prejudice 
against the dogmas of the Church and to show their 
inherent reasonableness. 

In tracing the “immanent logic” of the movement of 
Christian thought from the apprehension of the fact of 
Resurrection to the full-blown conclusions of the Creed, 
the author treads a well-worn path, but his exposition is 
singularly lucid and persuasive. 

Dogmas are the fundamental facts of the Christian 
religion, “together with such explanation of them 
as the Church has agreed by universal instinct or by 
dogmatic decree, endorsed by Ccumenical acceptance, 
to be essential to a reasonable apprehension of the facts.” 
They must be carefully distinguished from the theologicak 
teaching which has endeavoured further to explain them. 
‘These endeavours are variable, they are subject to error, 
and to the change attendant on development ; as, fora 
notable instance, in regard to the doctrine of Atonement. 

Christian dogmatism, however misrepresented by the 
intemperate conservatism of theologians, is, after all, 
devotion and truth, for the sake of truth. 

The essay concludes with a criticism of “ The Kernel 
and the Husk.” 

VII. THE ATONEMENT. REV. AND HON. A. LYTTELTON. 


This is not a very satisfactory essay, perhaps one of its 
chief faults is the endeavour to be too comprehensive 
within the narrow limits of forty pages. It is thus too 
closely packed for the general reader. It is too meagre 
for the expert. We shall not therefore attempt 
to condense it still further, beyond stating that the 
distinctive elements in Mr. Lyttelton’s theory follows 
the lines laid down by Prof. Dr. H. Schmidt, in 
Herzog’s “Real Encyclopadie.” He suggests that the 
sentence of death passed upon sinful mankind involved, 
apart from the Atonement, a consummation of spiritual 
death at the moment of physical death. “Every man 
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who by inheritance and his own act shared in Adam’s 
sin,” was condemned to experience, in dying, the final 
withdrawal of God’s presence and help, the completion 
of the alienation which sin began. This consciousness 
of separation from the life of God was the actual ex- 
perience of Christ at the moment of His death, and 
though inflicting on the only begotten Son a suffering 
altogether unique, it was endured victoriously, without 
sin, in absolute submission to the Divine appointment. 
“The actual result of all human sin was herein made 
: . the means whereby the union with the will of 
God . . .. was finally perfected.” “He took the 
punishment and made it a propitiation.” 

But in the Atonement so wrought, man must be 
himself a willing participant. Our active share in the 
sacrifice is ensured by our mystical union with Christ. 
By means of the “practical sacramental teaching which 
is based upon it,” the Pauline doctrine of the second Adam, 
of the spiritual headship of Christ, commends itself to the 
conscience. His propitiation, indeed, we can only plead, we 
cannot share ; but by faith we can appropriate its benefits. 
The rest of the essay is occupied with a polemic against 
vulgar misconceptions of the Atonement, and with a re- 
minder of the way in which the fact of the Atonement is 
verified by experience in the Christian consciousness of 
release from the sense of guilt and the fear of death. 
Vill. THE HOLY SPIRIT AND INSPIRATION, BY THE PRIN- 

CIPAL OF PUSEY HOUSE. 

This is the article that all or most of the noise has been 
about. Whatever offence the rest of the book may have 
caused to bellicose orthodoxy, this is the head and front 
of its offending. The opening of the essay indeed gives 
little promise of the explosive material stored in its later 
pages. We are reminded that Christianity is not a mere 
record of the past, but essentially a present life. It is a 
living experience because it is the sphere where the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Lifegiver, finds His freest activity. 

The doctrine of the Spirit deals with that sphere 
wherein God touches man most nearly, most familiarly 
in common life. The action of the Spirit as the Giver of 
life is traced through His operations in nature, in the 
development of man, in the process of redemption, in the 
life and work of Christ, and finally in the Spirit-bearing 
Body—the Church. His work in the Church is described 
under four heads:—(1) It is social or ecclesiastical, 
sacrament and creed alike presuppose a social organisa- 
tion. (2) It promotes the growth of individuality, which 
is only intenser life; not merely in character, by means 
of sacramental gifts, but also in judgment, by the foster- 
ing influence of authoritative creed. Individual illumina- 
tion is given “to react as.a purifying force upon the 
common mind of the Christian society,” and occasionally 
to effect needed reversions to the apostolic type of truth. 
For Christianity, as in the Roman communion, to pro- 
scribe free inquiry as rationalistic, is to adopt Manichean 
methods. (3) It consecrates the whole of nature; vita- 
lizes, not mortifies, every faculty of humanity; affirms in 
living earnestness the unity of the material and spiritual 
which was revealed in the Word made flesh. (4) It pro- 
ceeds with great gradualness, as seen in the imperfection 
of the Old Testament, and in the impurities of the exist- 
ing Church. “The true self of the Church is the Holy 
Spirit, but a great deal in the Church does not belong to 
her true scii.” Nevertheless, it is her “balanced duty” 
to be very tolerant of moral and theological imperfections, 
nor yield to the impatient zeal that would found a “ pure 
Church.” 

‘From the living experience by the Christian of the 
Holy Spirit, and from the deliverances of Revelation 
arose inevitably the dogmatic affirmation of His place in 
the Trinity. 
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So far, all seems innocent enough; only when we enter 
the third section—that dealing with 


THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE— 


do we come upon the most startling passages of the 
whole book. Within these twenty-six pages is heaped 
inflammatory matter enough to keep the fires of contro- 
versy burning hotly for years. As we have seen, the 
blaze has already broken out, and no one can say how 
far it will yet go. 

The quiet course of the essay hitherto proves, after all, 
to have been preparing for the innovations that follow. 
Emphasis on the perpetual life of the Spirit in the 
Church and in the individual is intended to remove the 
sense of helpless dependence on the letter of past in- 
spiration. Mr. Gore laments, to begin with, that the 
doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture has been so 
fatally isolated from its context in the general doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. The value of Scripture has thus been 
impaired alike as a source of evidence and as the sphere 
of inspiration. Its evidential worth depends on its cor- 
respondence to ‘the needs and presuppositions which the 
Holy Spirit keeps alive in the Church. ‘ Once more, the 
belief in the Holy Scriptures as inspired requires to be 
held in context by the belief in the general action of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Christian society and the individual 
soul. It is, we may perhaps say, becoming more and 
more difficult to believe in the Bible without believing in 
the Church.” Even the apostles, in writing to members 
of the Church, do not assume the air of absolute autho- 
rity, or speak as possessors of a Spirit in which others do 
not share. “They write as men subject to a common 
tradition ; they address persons anointed with the sare 
Spirit. Their writings are secondary, not primary.” 


NO RIGIDLY DEFINED CANON OF SCRIPTURE POSSIBLE. 


“Nor, in fact, cana hard and fast line be drawn between 
what lies within and what lies without the canon.” The 
Epistle tothe Hebrews is “ pretty certainly not Paul's. In 
large part it is the judgment of the Church which enables 
us to draw the line between it and St. Clement’s ‘ Scrip- 
ture.’” “How irrational to attribute absolute authority 
to the former epistle and to refuse it to the latter.” ‘How 
irrational, considering the intimate links by which the New 
Testament canon is bound up with the historic Church, 
not to accept the mind of the Church as interpreting the 
mind of the apostolic writers.” 

Premising thus, the Principal proceeds to consider the 
doctrine of Inspiration and its relation to modern criticism. 
He points out :— 

1. The doctrine is not among the dases of our faith. 
“The Christian Creed asserts the reality of certain 
historical facts. To these facts, in the Church’s name, 
we claim assent ; but we do so on grounds which so far 
are quite independent of the zuspiration of the evangelic 
narratives.” 

2. Nevertheless this doctrine, though not a basal is a 
necessary article of our faith. 

3. ‘Every race has a special vocation, its inspiration 
and its prophets. But the inspiration of the Jews was 
supernatural. What does this mean? That the Jews 
were selected, not to be the school for humanity in any 
of the arts and sciences, which involve the thought of 
God only indirectly, and can therefore be carried on 
without a fundamental restoration of man into that 
relation to God which sin had clouded or broken, but to 
be the school of that fundamental restoration itself.” 
Their inspiration is thus more direct, intense and con- 
scious. It varies in degree from tye inspiration of 
prophecy to the inspiration which led the author of 
Ecclesiastes, after ‘‘ passing through many a false con- 
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usion and cynical denial,” to the true solution of the 
problem of life. 
To begin with the account of the Creation. It has 
its affinities with Babylonian and Pheenician cosmo- 
gonies, but we expect to find its inspiration rather in its 
differences from them. And its “supernatural inspira- 
tion” is evinced in the fundamental principles of religion 
and morality which it reveals, not in any attempt to 
satisfy an idle or a scientific curiosity. 
The inspiration of the rest of Genesis lies in the fact 


Sthat the “first traditions of the race are all given there 


from a special point of view, as illustrating God's 
So throughout the history, the aim 
and inspiration of the recorders is to keep before the 
chosen people the record of how God had dealt with 
them. The poetic faculty of the Psalmists is all directed 


# to the oneend of revealing the soul in its relation to God. 
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The prophets furnish the typical instances of inspiration. 
Their human faculties, not superseded, but intensified by 
the Holy Spirit, “see deeper under the surface of life 


© what God is doing, therefore further into the future what 


> He will do. 


No doubt their predictive knowledge is 
general ; it is of the issue to which things tend.” They 
foreshorten the distance of coming events. ‘“ The pro- 


| phetic inspiration is thus consistent with erroneous 

) anticipations,” just as Paul could be inspired and expect 

} the second coming of Christ in his own lifetime. 
g 


“But 
the prophets claim to be directly and really inspired to 
teach and interpret what God is doing and commanding 
in their own age, and to forecast what in judgment and 
redemptive mercy God means to do and must do in the 
Divine event.” And the correspondence between pro- 
phecy and fulfilment ratifies their claims. 

“Thus there is built up for us in the literature of a 


' nation, marked by an unparalleled unity of purpose and 


character, a spiritual fabric, which in its result we cannot 
but recognise as the action of the Divine Spirit.” 
“Christ, the goal of Old Testament development, stands 
forth as the test and measure of its inspiration.” 

Coming next to the New Testament: “the Church sees 
in the Apostles men specially and deliberately qualified,” 
by the training of the Christ and the outpouring of the 
Spirit, to interpret Christ to the world. “It understands 
by their inspiration an endowment which enables men of 
all ages to take their teaching as representing and not 
misrepresenting His teaching and Himself.” St. John’s 
Gospel contains ‘‘an account of our Lord which has 
obviously passed through the medium of a most remark- 
able personality”: ‘the outcome of the meditation as 
well as the recollection of the Apostle.” Nevertheless, 
we accept his record because apostolic, and because 
agreeing in substance with the rest of the apostolic 
writings. 

Sub-apostolic writings, like those of St. Luke, show an 
inspiration which did not enable their authors “to dis- 
pense with the ordinary means and guarantee of 
accuracy.” ‘Their inspiration was part of the whole 
spiritual endowment of their life which made them the 
trusted friends of the Apostles.” 

4. Belief in the inspiration of Scripture imposes on us 
the obligation ‘‘to put ourselves to school with the whole 
of it,” a duty, says the author, almost entirely overlooked 
by Mr. Horton in his recent book on “ Inspiration.” 

5. The modern criticism of the Old Testament raises, 
however, certain serious questions. 

(a) ‘Does the inspiration of the recorder guarantee 
the exact historical truth of what he records? And in 


matter of fact can the record be pronounced true ?” 
There is not*‘ng to prevent us believing that the 

record from Abraham downward is in substance in strict 

sense _ historical. 


Yet “the Ciurch cannot zusist upon 
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the historical character of the earliest records of the 
ancient “ Jewish” Church in detail, as she can on the 
historical character of the Gospels or the Acts.” 

“Within the limits of what is substantially historical, 
there is still room for an admixture of what, though 
marked by a spiritual purpose, is not yet strictly his- 
torical.” For instance, a process found at work in all 
early history, of attributing to first founders the remoter 
results of their institutions, has been, historical criticism 
assures us, largely present in the 

COMPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

Critical analysis points out, “ with great force,” several 
distinct stages in the development of the law of 
worship, notably the three widely removed legislations 
contained in 

(1.) The Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx-xxiii., xxxiii.). 

(2.) The Book of Deuteronomy. 

(3.) “ The Priestly Code.” 

Then the Principal tells us “ what we may suppose to 
have happened.” Moses gave the Ten Commandments 
and the rudiments of ceremonial law. This germ de- 
veloped, and in all its developments, however extended, 
bore its original name, “the Law of Moses.” According 
to such a view, the Israelitish historians were “ subject 
to the ordinary laws in the estimate of evidence,” and 
possessed an inspiration which did not make them mira- 
culously aware of events exactly as they first occurred. 
Still, if we believe the law, even in its gradual evolution, 
to embody the Divine will forthe Jews, “ there is nothing 
materially untruthful, though there is something un- 
critical, in attributing the whole legislation to Moses 
acting under the Divine command.” 

The Principal further grants that “the Books of Kings 
seem to be compiled from the point of view of the 
Deuteronomist.” 

Criticism avers that the Books of Chronicles are less 
historical than the Books of Samuel and Kings, repre- 
senting the version of events accepted in the later 
priestly schools. This implies no deliberate deception ; 
only an “unconscious idealizing of history.” And while 
inspiration is incompatible with conscious imposture or 
even pious fraud, it is, according to Mr. Gore, perfectly 
compatible with this kind of idealizing, so long as the 
idealized history only anticipates, and does not misrepre- 
sent, the Divine purpose. 

“Neither St. Luke’s preface to his Gospel, nor the 
evidence of any inspired record, justifies us” in believing 
that inspiration means “the miraculous communication 
of facts not otherwise known—a miraculous communica- 
tion such as would make the recorder independent of the 
ordinary processes of historical tradition.” Not even the 
highest degree of spiritual illumination shows “a ten- 
dency to lift men out of the natural conditions of know- 
ledge which belong to their time.” Even St. Paul was 
“left” to the exegetical methods of his age. 

Mr. Gore is careful to add that the admissions made in 
regard to Old Testament records cannot be extended to 
the narratives of the New Testament, in which the 
evidences are of a different order. 

(4) The next question put by Mr. Gore is apt to startle 
the mind of the unsophisticated layman. Amid the many 
forms of natural genius employed by inspiration, may we 
include the dramatic? Are there 

DRAMAS IN THE BIBLE ? 

And though appearing merely to ra‘s2 the question, Mr. 
Gore practically answers it affirmatively. The Song of 
Songs ‘‘is of the nature of a drama.” The Book of Job, 
though possessing a historical basis, is ‘‘ mainly dramatic.” 
The Book of Wisdom, which bears the name of Solomon, 
is not Solomon’s, but is written “in his person by 
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another author.” ‘We may then conceive the same to 
be true of Ecclesiastes and of Deuteronomy ; z.¢., we may 
suppose Deuteronomy to be a republication of the law 
“in the spirit and power” of Moses put dramatically in 
his mouth.” If the Books of Jonah and Daniel were 
_ shown by criticism to be “probably dramatic,” ‘that 
would be no hindrance to their performing ‘an important 
canonical function,’ or to their being inspired.” So our 
essayist maintains that the dramatic or non-dramatic 
character of certain Old Testament books is left by the 
Church an open question for criticism to answer as it 
best can. The changes we are asked to make in our 
literary conceptions of Scripture are no greater than those 
which Galileo made necessary generations ago. 

(c) The comparative study of history reveals prior to 
the literary a mythical stage in the mental development 
of nations. Our essayist boldly asks, Can we extend this 


generalisation to Jewish history? Are there 


MYTHS IN THE BIBLE? 


“In particular, are not its earlier narratives, before the 
call of Abraham, of the nature of myth, in which we can- 
not distinguish the historical germ, though we do not at 
all deny that it exists”? The lay reader is reminded 
that ‘‘a myth is not a falsehood,” but the germ of as yet 
undistinguished history, poetry, philosophy. He is, 
perhaps, somewhat reassured by being told “the in- 
spiration of these narratives is as conspicuous as that of 
any part of Scripture.” He is left with the question, May 
not the earliest revelations have come to man in the 
earliest form in which man apprehended truth ? 

6. Mr. Gore opens the next section by frankly stating 
his belief that “the modern development of historical 
criticism is reaching results as sure, where it is fairly 
used, as scientific inquiry.” The memory of Galileo had 
its warning for to-day. There was nothing to hinder the 
Church from accepting the modifications proposed in the 
current theory of inspiration. The Church has not com- 
mitted itself to any dogmatic definition of inspiration. 
The Fathers, on the contrary, furnish many precedents for 
a freer interpretation of the sacred writings. Nor is 


OUR LORD’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


prohibitive of the concessions suggested. 

It is by his discussion of this point that the Principal of 
Pusey House has roused the fiercest storm of indignation 
ard invective. He takes up utterances of our Lord which 
have been supposed to foreclose certain questions in Old 
Testament, and he asks, Do they? ‘For example, does 
{Christ’s] use of Jonah’s resurrection as a ¢yfe of His own 
depend in any real degree upon whether it is historical 
fact or allegory?” In His reference to the Flood “as a 
typical judgment,” “nothing depends on it being more 
than atypical instance.” The next saying which Mr. Gore 
examines is one of a much more positive character. In 
Matt. xxii. 41-46, our Lord quotes from Psalm cx., with 
the prefatory words, “ How doth David in the Spirit 
call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord ?” 
Both Mark (xii., 35-37) and Luke (xx., 41-44) drop the 
question-form of the utterance, and report, “ David him- 
self said.” Now, this explicit statement by our Lord has 
been joyfully laid hold of by many good people, who are 
very suspicious of the innovations of Old Testament 
criticism, as an indisputable guarantee of the Davidic 
authorship of at least one psalm. Here they have 
imagined themselves safe and beyond the reach of dis- 
turbance. Yet this is how Mr. Gore wrote: ‘Once more 
He argues with the Pharisees on the assumption of the 
Davidic authorship of Psalm cx. But the point of His 
argument is directed to convincing the Pharisees that they 
did not understand their own teaching, that they were not 


true to their own premises. It is surely pressing His 
words unduly to represent them as positive teaching ona 
literary point, just as it would be pressing His conclusion 
unduly to make Him maintain thatthe relation of sonship 
to David was inconsistent with lordship over him; or, 
as in another place, it is monstrous to urge that “Why 
callest thou Me good ? there is none good but God,” is a 
general repudiation of the claim to goodness. 

“To argue ad hominem, to reason with men on their 
own premises, was, in fact, a part of our Lord’s method. 
Further than this, it may be fairly represented that if 
Christ had intended to convey instruction to us on critical 
questions which are within the scope of natural knowledge, 
He would have made His purpose plainer. It is contrary 
to His whole method to reveal His Godhead by any 
anticipations of natural knowledge. The Incarnation 
was a self-emptying of God to reveal Himself under con- 
ditions of human nature and from the human point of 
view. Weare able to draw a distinction between what 
He revealed and what He used. He revealed God, His 
mind, His character, His claim within certain limits, His 
Threefold Being. He revealed man, his sinfulness, his 
need, his capacity. He revealed His purpose of redemp- 
tion, and founded His Church as a home in which man 
was to be through all the ages reconciled to God in know- 
ledge and love. All this he revealed, but through, and 
under conditions of, a true human nature. 

‘Thus He used human nature, its relation to God, its 
conditions of experience, its growth in knowledge, its 
limitation of knowledge. He feels as we men ought to 
feel. He sees as we ought to see. We can thus distin- 
guish more or less between the Divine truth which He 
reveals and the human nature which He uses. Now, 
when he speaks of the sun rising He is using ordinary 
human knowledge. He shows no signs at all of trans- 
cending the science of His age. Equally He shows no 
signs of transcending the history of his age. He does 
not reveal His eternity by statements as to what had 
happened in the past, or was to happen in the future, 
outside the ken of existing history. His true Godhead is 
shown in His attitude towards men and things about Him, 
in His moral and spiritual claims, in His expressed rela- 


tion to God, not in any miraculous exemptions of Himself 


from the conditions of natural knowledge in its own 
proper province. Thus the utterances of Christ about 
the Old Testament do not seem to be nearly definite or 
clear enough to allow of our supposing that in this case 
He is departing from the general method of the Incarna- 
tion, by bringing to bear the unveiled omniscience of the 
Godhead, to anticipate or foreclose a development oi 
natural knowledge.” 

We could not, of course, expect such views of our 
Lord’s earthly humiliation, coming from such a quarter, 
to remain unchallenged. The book appeared at Michael- 
mas. On December 8th, Canon Liddon, the great pulpit 
exponent of the same High Church party to which the 
essayist belongs, preached in St. Paul’s on “The Worth 
of the Old Testament ” (now published, and in the second 
edition), a sermon evidently intended as a reply to th 
conclusions of this essay. The Canon takes as text the 
words with which the essay concludes. That our readers 
may hear both sides of the question. We give some of 
the chief utterances of 


CANON LIDDON ON ‘LUX MUNDI.” 


“For Christians it will be enough to know that our 
Lord Jesus Christ set the seal of His infallible sanction 
on the whole of the Old Testament. He found the 
Hebrew Canon as we have it in oir hands to-day, and 
He treated it as an authority which was above discussion. 
Nay, more, He went out of His way—if we may 
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reverently speak thus—to sanction not a few portions of 
it which modern scepticism rejects. 

“Are we to suppose that in those and other references 
to the Old Testament our Lord was only using ad 
hominem arguments, or talking down to the level 
of a popular ignorance which He did not Himself 
share? Not to point out the inconsistency of this 
supposition with His character as a perfectly sincere 
‘religious Teacher,’ it may be observed that in the 
Sermon on the Mount He marks off those features of the 
popular Jewish religion which He rejects or modifies, in 
a manner which makes it certain that, had He not Him- 
self believed in the historic truth of the events and persons 
to which He thus refers, He would have said so. But did 
He then share a popular belief which our higher 
knowledge has shown to be popular ignorance ? and was 
He whom His Apostle believed to be full of grace and 
truth, and ‘in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,’ indeed mistaken as to the real worth of 
those Scriptures to which He so often and so confidently 
appealed? There are those who profess to bear the 
Christian name, and yet do not shrink from saying as 
much as this. But they will find it difficult to persuade 
mankind that, if He could be mistaken on a matter of 
such strictly religious importance as the value of the 
sacred literature of His countrymen, He can be safely 
trusted about anything else. The trustworthiness of the 
Old Testament is, in fact, inseparable from the trust- 
worthiness of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and if we believe 
that He is the true Light of the world, we shall close our 
ears against suggestions impairing the credit of those 
Jewish Scriptures which have received the stamp of His 
Divine authority.” 

The closing remark about the Light of the World is 
meant to leave us in no doubt that the sermon is a 
polemic against ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 

In the preface to the second edition Canon Liddon 
returns to the charge and says—“ Take, for instance, our 
Lord’s reference to Psalm cx., with a view to raising the 
question of His Divinity. In making that reference He 
was not giving a profitable turn to a topic which had 
been previously raised by the Pharisees. He was not 
making use of a popular conviction in such a manner as 
to imply that, even if false, it might serve His purpose, 
and that He did not commit Himself to sanctioning it. 
On the contrary, He chose His own ground. No one had 
uttered a word about Psalm cx. when He asked the ques- 
tion how the Jewish teachers could say that Messiah was 
David's son, while David, in this psalm, calls Him his 
Lord. Now, supposing it to be an ascertained ‘result of 
critical inquiry’ that Psalm cx. belongs to the age of 
Simon Maccabeeus, and, indeed refers to him, it is singular 
that our Lord’s appeal to it should have passed un- 
challenged. Would not at least some one scribe, more 
learned than the rest, have exclalmed, ‘David doth not 
call Messiah “Lord” in the verse thou quotest ; the psalm 
speaks of Simon, whom our father’s grandsires saw as 
boys’? But if His hearers knew not how to expose what 
is, on the hypothesis, the gross irrelevancy of the quota- 
tion, can we conceive how He, being what He is, could 
have made it? Was the real date and object of the poem 
as unknown to Him as to the rabbins and peasants around 
Him? or, knowing what ‘criticism’ professes to have 
ascertained to be the truth, did He advisedly trade 
upon popular ignorance ? did He essay to build up upon 
a foundation of falshood belief in the central truth of his 
religion—His own Divinity. Surely it must be obvious 
that in this instance it is impossible to ignore the true 
ground of His authority, or the fact that, if He is indeed 
All-wise and All-good, He has settled at least one 
question which no believing critic can presume to open, 
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“For His authority is as vital an element in the settle- 
ment of controverted matters respecting the Old 
Testament as is the science of language or the science of 
history, and—it must be added, in our present circum- 
stances, even although the addition should appear to be 
ironical—of greater weight. The appeal to Him on these 
Old Testament questions really corresponds to a reference 
to an axiom in mathematics, or to a first principle .in 
morals, when some calculation or discussion has for the 
time lost itself in details which shut out from view the 
original truth on which all really depends.” 


MR. GORE’S LATEST EXPLANATIONS. 


These strictures of the great High Church preacher 
have evidently moved Mr. Gore deeply and as a result we 
have the following [‘‘ CORRIGENDA "| prefixed to the fourth 
edition of “ Lux Mundi” .— 

The author of the essay, ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspi- 
ration ” wishes to take his earliest opportunity of prevent- 
ing further misconception of his meaning on one impor- 
tant point by the explanatory alteration of the following 
sentences :— 

For “to argue ad hominem, to reason with men on 
their premisses, was, in fact, a part of our Lord’s method,” 
substitute “It was, in fact, part of our Lord’s method to 
lead men, by questioning them, to cfoss-examine their 
own principles without at the time suggesting any positive 
conclusion at all.” 

For “He shows no signs at all of transcending the 
science ... the history of his age. .. . His true Godhead is 
shown, not by any miraculous exemptions of Himself 
from the conditions of natura! knowledge in its own 
proper province,” substitute ‘‘He willed to restrain the 
beams of Deity so as to observe the limits of the science 
and historical knowledge of His age. . . . He chose to 
reveal His true Godhead by His altitude, &c.. . . not by 
any miraculous exemptions of Himself from the conditions 
of natural knowledge in its own proper province. 

“These alterations are intended to emphasise what the 
author meant to express, and to preclude the supposition 
that our Lord either (1) used knowingly an erroneous 
premiss to bring the Pharisees to a right conclusion; or 
(2) surrendered His human nature to fallibility. What- 
ever limitations of knowledge our Lord submitted Him- 
self to in His Incarnation were deliberate self-limitations 
taken upon Himself in ‘pursuance of His Purpose of 
Love.’ 

“Tt is plain, however, that the bearing of our Lord’s 
language and of the doctrine of the Incarnation on critical 
problems requires fuller treatment.” 

With this last sentence we shall all agree ; perhaps it is 
meant to convey Mr. Gore’s regret that he has, as it were 
incidentally, and in a couple of pages, expressed his views 
on a problem which is one of the most momentous ever 
propounded by criticism to the faith of the Church. 


AN ESTIMATE OF MR. GORE’S POSITION. 

Looking back over the course of this remarkable essay, 
one sees the latest illustration of the fact that those who 
set great store by the authority of the Church, tend to- 
think comparatively lightly of the authority of Scripture. 
The Catholic convictions of the author avail themselves 
of the tendencies of modern criticism to lead him to a 
position further than ever away from the old Protestant 
belief in the infallibility of the Bible. But he is almost 
equally far from the Roman Catholic dread of Liberal 
criticism. His position is indeed marked by a rigorous 
consistency of its own. His belief in the living presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church and in the individual soul 
saves him from any nervous dread of critical investigations 
into Scripture. In all that is established and reasonable 











in critical results, he doubtless is not afraid to see leadings 
of the Spirit of all truth. He thus arrives at a theory of 
inspiration which may be novel in High Church quarters, 


but which the critical spirit of the age will diffuse, for: 


good or for evil, sooner or later through all Churches. 
This is, in a word, the view that Inspiration is ethico- 
religious. It imparts moral and religious truths, and is 
not concerned with cosmical processes, or historical facts, 
Save as they are involved in these. Such a theory, it will 
be at once perceived, gives a free hand to the physical 
investigator and to the critical historian. The local, 
temporal wrappings of the moral and religious Revelation 
are not to be used to hood the eyes of modern sciénce. 

- But if this theory of inspiration is valid, it must apply 
not merely to the words of prophet and apostle; it must 
apply also to the words of Christ. As God manifest in 
the flesh, He is the supreme climax of inspiration. And 
what we actually find in His teaching is not authoritative 
statements concerning physical science, or historical 
criticism ; it is the absolute moral and religious truth. 

But the connection between His teaching and Himself 
is too close to be overlooked in its bearings on this ques- 
tion. When other inspired persons combine with their 
ethico-religious message the current inaccuries of their 
day concerning the processes of Nature and the past of 
man, the modern critic at once sets down these inac- 
curacies to their lack of knowledge. But when we come 
to recorded utterances of our Lord, and find Him em- 
ploying the popular conceptions of His age as to natural 
and historical phenomena,—if these popular conceptions 
should by the verdict of modern science be declared to 
be erroneous,—we face a far more serious problem. 
(1) Dare we suggcst here thie absence of exact know- 
jledge? (2) Or shall we suppose that, though possessed 
of exact knowledge, He graciously accommodated His 
manner of speech to the ignorance of the times? (3) Or 
shall we point-blank deny any innocent inaccuracies in 
the human utterance of the Divine Word ? and if modern 
science asserts the contrary be prepared to sacrifice 
modern science, physical or historical? The last position, 
carried to a logical extremity, would involve the rejection 
ot modern astronomy from Galileo downwards. The 
second theory is attended with serious difficulties ; for it 

. will be hard to draw the line between ‘“ accommodation” 
and “consciously playing a part”; and, again, between 
this and hypocrisis, Docetism, sham. The first is the most 
audacious, and seems to involve difficulties that are in- 
Superable. Yet it, not less than the other two, is 
permissible. The controversy which Mr. Gore has aroused 
will help to show that it can be held by firm believers in 
the Deity of our Lord. The only question is one of the 
extent of His humiliation; does it include the limitation 
of His scientific and historical horizon ?- If to delare of 
the Son that He became a babe, a boy, a man, is in no 
way to deny His Eternal Godhead, then surely it betrays 
no lack of faith in His Deity to believe that He became 
an Israelite with the presuppositions, inaccurate may be, 
but wholly innocent, which Israelites of that day cherished 
concerning nature and history. 

It is only to believe that the Divine condescension has 
been more utterly complete, and therefore more Divine 
than the Church has hitherto supposed. Such a position 
is tenable by Trinitarians, and not frankly to recognise 
this fact is to commit a grave and mischievous blunder. 
But not all positions that are Jr7md-facie tenable are true. 
Possibility even within closely-defined limits must not be 
mistaken for reality; nor may plausibility supersede 
proof. Decision between the alternative positions men- 


tioned above can only be arrived at by a thorough 
investigation of the facts of Gospel history in the light of 
the certified results of modern science It cannot be 
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attained by any of the short cuts of dogmatic intolerance 
Our plea is, that until the facts have returned their verdict’ 
no possible explanation of them should be ruled out of 
court. 

And during the discussions which Mr. Gore's essay has 
forced upon us, we shall need to bear in mind the justice 
and the charity of this principle. For much will be said 
which it will be hard for many reverent souls not 
nurtured in criticism to hear said: Already common 
people are finding in their newspapers the, to them, 
strange and perplexing distinctions drawn between the 
impeccability and the infallibility of Christ; they are 
puzzled by reading of a Christ who could err and yet not 
sin, who could make mistakes and yet be God. In the 
end, no doubt, we shall be rewarded for the pains of con- 
troversy and unsettlement. However much we may 
dispute Mr. Gore’s own answers to the questions he has 
raised, and however much we may regret the elliptical 
form in which he has expressed himself, we cannot be 
sorry that the questions have been publicly raised. One 
of the crying needs of this scientific age is a more precise 
definition of Our Lord’s Divinity in the light of modern 
critical results; a definition which shall be not the secret 
possession of the theological expert, but the common 
property of the Church as a whole. 

In making the Christian public vividly aware of tnis 
need, Mr. Gore has rendered no slight service to the 
progress of the faith. 


IX. THE CHURCH. BY REV. W. LOCK. 


The chief characteristic of this essay is given in the old 
proverb, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. The distinc- 
tively Anglican conception is put forward in unmistake- 
able terms; but there is an evident desire to smooth 
down all its rough edges. He lays, for a High Church- 
man, unwonted emphasis upon the universal priesthood 
of Christians. But “as the teaching function of the 
whole Church does not militate against the special order 
of teachers, so the priestly function of the whole does not 
militate against a special order of priests.” The essay 
closes with an eloquent pourtrayal of the need and the 
mission of the Church. 


X. SACRAMENTS. BY CANON PAGET, 


This is characteristically the most ecclesiastical in tone 
and sermonic in style of all the essays, and lays itself 
open to the usual criticism of the Sacramentarian 
positioa The Sacraments maintain the dignity and 
spiritual capacity of the material order, reiterate the 
claim of Christianity to penetrate the bodily life, and 
provide ordered satisfaction for the immortal life in man. 


XI, CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 
CAMPION. 


Excepting in the passages where the author avowedly 
sacrifices the rigid consistency of his principles out of 
regard for the complexity of the problem, this essay might 
almost have been wyitten by a Nonconformist of the old 
school. Its ideal is the Church politically free that it 
may be spiritually authoritative. 


BY REV. W. J. H. 


XII. CHRISTIAN ETHICS. BY REV. VICE-PRINCIPAL OTTLEY, 


This is a valuable epitome of what purports to be a 
complete system of Christian ethics. A further abstract 
is thus not to be attempted here. Perhaps Mr. Cam- 
pion’s essay may rank along with the second of Mr. 
Illingworth’s, as forming the most intrinsically valuable 
and instructive portion of the book. The public will be 
glad to see the complete ethical treatise of which this 
paper is the seed and outline, 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Bismarck’s seventy-fifth birthday. Speech on 
railways as vehicles of civilisation. 

Emin Pasha enters German service to return 
to Central Africa. 

Dani-h Diet closed. Budget unsettled. 

London County Council. Estimates for r£ 
presented. Rate 12}d. ; increase 1d. 

Interview between Lord Hartington and 
Signor Crispi at Rome. 

Conference on Protection of Industrial Pro- 
perty meets at Madrid (rose r4th). 
Students’ disturbances St. Petersbur 

Moscow. 
King of Italy 
Hartington. 

Easter Volunteer manceuvres 
Brighton and South Coast (end 8th). 

German Emperor issues regulations against 
duelling in Army. 

Russian Note presented 
arrears of war indemnity. 

. German Emperor issues order 
travagance in army. 

Easter Monday. Wet Dank Holiday. | 

Sir J. Lintorn Simmons’ farewe!l audience 
with Pope. 

Labour Electoral Congress 
congress at Hanley. 

National Union of Teachers’ 
begins. 

Chicago carpenters strike for eight hours and 
win. 

Vienna labour riots continue several days. 

Richard Davies (18) executed for parricide at 
Crewe. George. his brother (16) reprieved. | 

Central American Republics (five) determine | 
to federate, Sept. 15. | 

Bank rate lowered bom 4 to 34 per cent. 

Mr. Stanley arrives at Rome en route to 
Cannes. | 

German Emperor meets Empress of Austria 
at Wiesbaden. 

Italian Government expel /* igaro corre- 
spondent from Rome (third to go 

Spanish Chamber censure Goveriment for 
not preventing Carlist disturbance at | 
Valencia. 

New ‘lipperary opened with rejoicings. 

General Railway Workers’ Union (Clerks 
branch) established. 

First meeting of series for reform of Govern- 
ment of India held at Clerkenwel'. | 

Chancellor Caprivi makes his début before 
Prussian Diet. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


John Dillon arrives at Westminster. 
Strikes at Cork and Limerick. 


Various newspaper articles appear, said to be | 


Bismarck, intimating opposition 
er’s policy. 


or speaks at Bremen. 


inspired by 

to the Kz 
German Empe 
The Queen arrives at Darmstadt. 
Fatal labour and anti-Jewish riots in Galicia. 
Strike on Dublin and Cork Railway. 
Wurniss 7. Sala libel case—damazes £-. 
German Emperor meets the Queen of Eng 

at Darmstadt. 


ae 
land 


Sculling championship of the world won by 
Pete Kemp, Sydney. 

Two Missionary Bishops consecrated, Lam- 
beth—Travancore and East Africa. 

Mr. Stanley arrives in London. 

Signor Succi finishes his forty days’ fast at 
W estminster Aquarium. 

Arrest of Marquis de Morés in Paris for 
supplying funds for Anarchist publications. 

Return of the Queen to England. 

Arrest of Louise Michel in Paris. 

Mr. Monro issues proclamation closing certain 
throroughfares to May Day process:onis 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


Lord Rosebery at Scottish Liberal Club, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. M. “Stanley, 
at Cairo. 

Mr. Gladstone at Tring, on Irish Land Pur- 
chase Bill. 

Mr. Raikes at Carna~von (election). 

Mr. W. H. Smith at Henley, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beech at Bristol, Mr. Courtney at Liskeard. 

Baron de Worms, on Sugar Convention, at 
Liverpool. 

Dr. Abbott, advocating flogging 
Teachers’ Union. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, Sir E. 
Clarke at Bath. 

M. Floquet addresses great meeting at Bor- 
deaux. 


address on Central Africa, 


5. Sir Frederick Bramwell at Civil Engineers 


German Congress (gth) of Internal Medicine . 


opened at Vienna, | 


New Ruskin museum opened by Earl of | - 


Carlisle at Sheffield. 
Law Courts reopen 
cases down for trial. 
Prince George of Wales appointed lieutenant 
of the 7Arush. 
President Carnot begins his Southern tour. | 
Boot strike in London ends by reference to 
arbitration. : 
Breach of promise—Miss Hairs v. Sir G. 
Elliott. (18th, jury disagree.) 
Evictions on Ponsonby estate continued. 


after Easter; 


| 
1,029 | e 


Prince of Wa'es and Lord Salisbury return to | 2 


London. | 

Portuguese Cortez opened by King, 

Mr. Stanley w Icomed at Brussels. 

— of Pan-American Conference at Wash- | 

gton. 

ittues Day observed. 

Report of interview with Pope in Mew York 
Herald, 

German Emperor visits Bremen. 

Pope celebrates Mass in St. Peter's for Italian 
pilgrims. . 

President Carnot visits Corsica. 
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explains welding by electricity. 

Lord George Hami'ton at Chiswick ; Sir W. 
Hart Dyke at Sidcup, on Education Code. 

Duke of Cambridge at Aldershot on cavalry 
drill. 

Mr. Balfour at 
Garden; Sir R. 
Wells. 

Mr. W. O’Brien addresses constituents at 
Michelstown. 

Earl Granville at Harrow, on the teaching of 
French. 

Lord Rosebery’ s survey of work of London 
County Council--/to be continued). 

Mr. Goschen at Mansion House, 
Bankers. 


Primrose League, 
Webster at Tunbridge 


to the 


Mr. on at Rochdale, on Irish Land Pur- | 


chas 

Sir C. Russell at National Reform Union, 
Bradford, 2a 

Mr. Chaplin at Brighton. 

Lord Wolseley at Civil Service dinner. 

Lord Rosebery on Federation at | 
People’s Palace. 

Duke of Edinburgh on Mission to Seame, 

Duke of Cambridge and Mr. Stanhope on 
funds for Volunteers at Bisley. 


Imperial 


Archbishop of Canterbury on t2:mperance at 


Lambeth. 
Sir M. Hicks Beach receives deputation 
Tithe Question Association. 


at National 


Covent || 


! 
| 
i 
| 


Lord Rosebery continues his review of the 


work of London County Council. 
Mr. Goschen at London Chamber of Com- 


_ merce, 
Sir W. Harcourt at Guildford. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Re-assembled. 
Lichfield 


Debate on inec 


Cathedral Bill, second reading 

ality of criminal sentences— 
Lord Herschel — Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Meath's B 


chiidren, deba 


permi tring adoption of 


id withdrawa. 

Industrial Schools and 
Bills read a second 
to Committee on Law. 


ry ar 


Reformatory and 
uvenile Offenders’ 
time and referred 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Civ 
ren 


re Estimates. 
ta steudl time. 


Morning sitting. il Servi 

Cattle Disease Bui 

Easter Recess. 

Education Cod. ° 1°9°, Bill read first time. 

Supply. Consular and diplomatic votes. 

Twelve o'clock rule 
194 to 102. 

Morning sittings ordered cn Tuesdays and 
Fridays by 191 tot 

Lord Compton’s motion affirming telegraphi 

ievances rejected, 142 to 103. 

Count out, 

Mr. Winterbo 
Bill read secena 

Budget night. 

Mr. Parnell moves rejection of Irish 
Purchase Bill. hes by Irish Arte 
General and Sir George Trevelyan. 

Supply. Discussion on East African poli 
Mr. Dillon. National Thrift—Mr. Ba 
Mr. C. Graha i Mr. Bradlaugh 

Trish Sunday ¢ g Bill (Mr. 
second time, 242 to 98. 

Irish Land Purc! 
Goschen, Mr. 
Dillon. 

Supply. British In 
sidy carried, 213 
closure, 115 to 60. 

Irish Land Purchase Fill debate contint 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir W. 
Harcourt. 

Irish Land Purchase Bill debate continued. 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr, Plunket. 

Lord Randolph Churchill introduces 
Licensing Bill Speeches by Sir 
Lawson, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Ritchie, 
and Mr. Caine 

With Deceased Wife's Sister's 

d tine by 222 to 153. 


suspended for Supply by 


sts 


Ta 


Speex 


Lea's) 


Co.’s East Afri 
= 145. Evening sittin 


ied 


Marriage 
Lill read a seco: 


Windsor: Barry (C.); Grenfell (L.» 


1886, 


Unop. 


1385. 

Conservative a3 Sax 
Liberal ) 76 
Carnarvon: George ‘L.) . C.)e 


Liberal | 
Conservative 


OBITUARY. 


Marquis of Normanby. 

J.-S. Morgan, mil banker. 

Edward L. loyd, Prop Daily Chronicle 
and Lloyd's Ne 


Marquis Tseng. 

Matt Harris, M.P. 

Mr. A. Rutson, Ex-M.L.S.B 
Handel Cossham, M.P. 
‘rank James, Aitican ¢ 

Alexander Mackay, A 


Nhegens 


iad ulizsionarys 




























































ART, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 

HARRISON, JANE E., AND MARGARET DE G, VERRALL. 
.Mythology and Monuments of Ancient . Athens. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. clvi. 636. Maps 
and plans. Price 16s, 


More than half of this book consists of a translation by Miss Verrall of a 

>. portion of the “Attica” of Pausanias—a Greek geographer and 

- archzologist who flourished in the second century after Christ. Miss 
Harrison, a recognised authority upon the art and mythology of ancient 
Greece, contributes an introductory essay and an archeological com- 
meatary. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ARCHER, WiLu1AM. William Charles Macready. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 8vo. Half cloth. Pp. viii. 
224. Price 2s, 6d. 


The initial volume of a new series—the “‘ Eminent Actors” series. Gives a 
etch of Macready’s life, with a criticism on his art and character. ‘his 
the first time that the story of the great actor’s whole career has been 

told with accuracy and fulness. 


Biinp, MATHILDE (Editor). The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. (Cassell & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Two vols. 
Portraits. Price 24s. 

A translation from the French, to which is prefixed a critical introduction. 

Davipson, Ligut.-Cot, Davip, C.B. Memories of a 
Long Life. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 354. Priceés. 


Col. Davidson grew up in intimacy with the Jane Welsh who subsequently 
became Mrs. Carlyle. Some interesting letters from the Carlyles are 
contained in the volume of *‘ Memories” before us. The Colonel's 
recollections of life in India half a century ago are interesting, as also are 
the accounts of his various inventions, from which he does not seem to 


have profited much. 
DEICHMANN, BARONESS (Translator). The Life of 


Carmen Sylva Saga of Roumania). (George Bell 
and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Portraits and view. Price 12s. 

A biography, translated from the German, of Baroness Stackelberg. 

- “ Carmen Sylva ” was born in 1843, wrote verses at the age of ten, and 
attempted to write a novel before she was fourteen. She received an 
excellent education ; married the present King of Roumania in 1869, and 
asa writer has won for herself a European reputation. ‘The extracts 
ae her poetry given in this biography have been admirably translated 

y Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Forster, JounN. The Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith. (Ward, Lock & Co.) Post 8vo, Cloth, Pp- 
504... Price 2s, 

4 welcome addition to the ‘‘ Minerva Library of Famous Books.” For- 
ster’s “‘ Life of Goldsmith” is not a perfect book, but it is the most com- 
plete biography of Goldsmith which we possess, and sup;lemented by the 
monographs of later writers will be found sufficient for the requirements 
of the ordi student. The new edition is illustrated, and contains a 

~~ biographical sketch of Forster. 

_ Japp, ALEXANDER H., LL.D. Thomas De Quincey: 

His Life and Writings. With Unpublished Cor- 

respondence. (John Hogg.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 520. 

Three portraits and view. Price 6s. 

The first edition of this work—by H. A. Page—appeared in 1877. ‘Thirteen 
years have done much in regard to De Quincey , rela and criticism ; 
so much indeed that Dr. Japp's new edition is, for all practical purposes, 

“anew book. No doubt it will now be accepted as the authoritative life. 
There are portraits of De Quincey, Professor Wilson, and Sir William 
Hamilton, and a view of Greenhays Hall. 


GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Du CHAILLv, Paut. Adventures in the Great 
Forest of Equatorial Africa and the Country of the 


Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 


THE NEW BOOKS AND BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Dwarfs. (John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 476. Illus 
trations. 


A condensed and popular narrative of Monsieur du Chaillu’s various 
journeys in Equatorial Africa. 


HuRLBert, WILLIAM Henry. Franee and the Re. 
publie. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. cxii., 
516. Map. Price 18s, 

The author describes this book as ‘* A record of things seen and learned in 
the French provinces, during the ‘Centennial’ year, 1889.’’ It consists, 
for the most part, of an account of the political state of France, written 
from an Anti-Republican standpoint. 

KENT, HENRY BRAINARD. Gpraphie Sketches of 
the West. (Chicago: Donnelley; London: Brentanos. ) 
8vo, Cloth. Pp. 254. Portrait and illustrations. 


An account of a trip to Southern California, interesting enough in its way, 
but written in an absurdly affected style. Some of the illustrations have 
already appeared in guide-books. 


Le StraNce, Guy. Palestine under the Moslems. 
(Alexander P. Watt.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxii. 604. _Illustra- 
tions. 

This is an official publication issued on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, It consists of a description of Syria and the Holy Land from 
A.D. 650 to 1500 translated from the works of medieval Arab geo- 
graphers. 

LYNCH, JEREMIAH. 
Arnold.) 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 10s. 6d, 


The author of these ‘Sketches ’"—an American—resided in Egypt for 
nearly six months during the winter of 1889-90, and he therefore con- 
cludes that he has had ample opportunities for studying the country care- 
fully. The chapter on ‘* The English in Egypt” is interesting. 


Routledge’s Atlas of the World. (George Routledge 
& Sons.) Limp cloth. 16 maps. Price 6d. 


A neat little meet volume, with the usual maps, which in this case are 
somewhat brightly coloured. 


Egyptian Sketches. (Edward 
Pp. 250. Sixteen illustrations. 


HISTORY. 


Epwarps, H. SurHerLAND. The Romanoffs: Tzars 
of Moscow and Emperors of Russia. (W. H. Allen 
& Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. iv. 376. 


A series of short sketches, biographical and historical, dealing with Ivan, 
Peter the Great, Catherine, Paul, Nicholas, and the Alexanders. 


Jenks, Epwarp, B.A. The Constitutional Experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth: a Study of the 
Years 1649-1660. (Cambridge: at the University Press.) 
8vo.. Cloth. Pp. iv. 154. Price 2s. 6d. 


The third voluine of the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Essays” series. The 
essay in question formed the Thirlwall Dissertation for 1889. 


JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER. The United States, its His- 
tory and Constitution. (Blackie & Son.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 286. Price 4s. 6d. 


A revised reprint of Professor Johnston’s “ Enclyclopadia Britannica” 
article on the United States, bringing the narrative down to the end of 
1887. A convenient book of reference. 


PATON, JAMEs (Editor) Seottish National Memo- 
rials. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) Fcap folio. Buckram, gilt 
top. Pp. 400. Price £2 12s. 6d. 


An account, by various competent hands, of the historical and archxo- 
logical collection brought together in the ‘‘ Bishop’s Castle,” in Glasgow, 
for the International Exhibition of 1888. This collection illustrates 
Scottish archeology, history, biography, literature, and social life. The 

the thirty plates and 300 woodcuts 


more important relics are illustrated in 
which accompany text. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
I.—Booxs OF REFERENCE. 
Burdett’s Official Intelligence, 1890. 

& Co.) 4to. Pp, xxxiv. 1562. 


Ninth year of publication. A carefully revised Arecis of information re- 
garding all British, American, and Foreign securities. Indispensable to 
all engaged in finance. 


English Catalogue of Books for 1889. (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 126, Price 5s. 


{t is claimed for this Catalogue that it contains a complete list of all the 
books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1889, with their 
sizes, prices, and publishers’ names. It differs from the present list, in 
that it does not describe the books enumerated, or arrange them in 
classes. All the same it will be found a very useful work of reference, 
especially to librarians and booksellers. 


II.—Fiction. 

The following list is believed to contain all the more 
important works of fiction published during the month of 
April. The prices of two- and three-volume novels are 
not given; these stories are nearly always obtained at 
the circulating library, where an abundant choice is 
usually to be found. 

THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

Anon. The Rajah’s Heir. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

BoLpREWwoop, Rotr. The Miner’s Right: a Tale 
of the Australian Gold Fields. (Macmillan & Co.) 

CUNNINGHAM, Sir HeNry STewartT, C.I.E. The 
Heriots. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Harton, JoserH. By Order of the Czar: The 
Tragic Story of Anna Klosstock, Queen of the 


(Spottiswoode 


Ghetto. (Hutchinson & Co.) Prohibited in Russia. 
‘“‘NomapD.” The Railway Foundling.  (Trischler 
& Co.) 


Norris, W. E. Misadventure. (Spencer Blackett.) 

OLIPHANT, Mrs. The Duke’s Daughters and the 
Fugitives. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

“Ourpa.” Syrlin. (Chatto & Windus.) 

“TasmA.” In Her Earliest Youth. 
Trench & Co.) 

VALLINGS, HAROLD. 
Tale of Slumberly Quamp. 

Watson, H. B. MARRIOTT. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Westsury, Hucu. ‘*Aete.’? (Bentley & Son.) 

WuiteE, Major G. F. Lueinda. (Ward & Downey.) 

Two-VoLuME NOVELS. 

Brivces, JoHN A. A Brummagem Baron. 
& Downey.) 

Harcut, Frank. The Conspirator: a Romance of 
Real Life. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 

Hitt, Joun. An Unfortunate Arrangement. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

; ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

BoruasE, J.S. The Police Minister. (Warne & Co.) 
8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 190. Price 1s. 

CAMPBELL, SiR GILBERT, Bart. Stung by a Saint. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 167. 
Price Is. 

Doyviz, A. Conan. The Firm of Girdlestone. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 400. Price 6s. y 
“FREDERIC, Harotp. The Lawton Girl. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 8vo. Cloth., Pp. 346. Price 6s. 


(Kegan Paul, 
The Quality of Mercy: a 


(Gardner & Co.) 
Lady Faint-Heart. 


(Ward 


New Books OF THE MONTH.’ 











GREENWOOD, JAMEs. Prince Dick of Dahomey ; or, 


Adventures in the Great Dark Land, (Ward & 
Downey.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 292. 

Hai, Mrs. Witu1AM D. Erie Rotheram, (Digby & 
Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 244. 

James, Cuartes T. C. An Early Frost. (Ward & 


Boards. Pp. 281. Price 2s. 
The Treasure Tower: A 


Cloth. Pp. 224. 


Downey.) 8vo. 

JOHNSON, VIRGINIA D. 
Story of Malta. (Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

KETTLE, ROSA MACKENZIE. 
the Water Meadows. (Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. 
Pp. 348. Price 6s. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES. Hereward the Wake: “ Last 
of the English.” (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. 
Pp. 178. Price 6d. 

LEE, VERNON. 
8vo. Cloth. 
stories.” 

Locke, Mrs. Mary. In Far Dakota. 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 152. 

May, Aveta, Laura Montrose; or, Prejudice and 
Pride. (Digby & Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 261. 

MILrorp, Frep C. What Became of Him? (Dean 
& Son.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 142. Price Is. 

Murray, DAVID CHRISTIE, AND HENRY HERMAN. Paul 
Jones’s Alias. (Chatto & Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 316. 
Illustrations. Price . Five short stories. 

O'BRIEN, WIiLtIAM, M.P. When we were Boys. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

Rippett, Mrs. J. H. My First Love. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 142. Price Is. 

Rosinson, F. W. A Very Strange Family. (William 
Heinemann.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 192. 

Watrorp, L. B. Pauline. (Spencer Blackett.) 8vo 
Cloth. Pp. 326. Price 2s. 6d. A new edition. 


The Old Hall among 
Cloth, 


Hauntings. (William Heinemann.) 
Pp. 238. Price 6s.—A collection of ‘‘ fantastic 


(W. H. Allen 


III.—PoETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM. Poetieal Works. 
Turner.) 8vo. Six volumes. Half-parchment. 


the set. 

A complete edition of the late poet’s works, in volumes as follows :—“ Irish 
Songs and Poems” (6s.)-; ‘* Laurence Bloomfield” (3s. 6d.) ; “‘ Flower 
Pieces, Day and Night Songs and Pallads ” (6s.) ; ‘* Life and Phantasy” 
(6s.); “Thought and Word” (6s.); and ‘‘ Blackberries” (6s.) e 
books contain designs by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sir John Millais, 
Mrs. Ai:ingham, and others ; and there are two portraits. 


BLAcKBURN, Henry. Art in the Mountains. 
son, Low, Marston & Co.) 4to. Cloth Pp. 170. 


New editicn of a concise and interesting account of the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, by the Editor of “* Academy Notes.” Numerous 
quaint and beautiful illustrations by Mrs. Helen Allingham. Every 


kind of information as to ways and means for visitors intending to 


visit Oberammergau this summer. 
The Friend of Man; and 


CoBBE, FRANCES POWER. 
His Friends—the Poets. (George Bell & Sons.) Crown 


8vo. Paper covers. Price 2s. 

Passages from the poets, in which the fidelity and companicnability of the 
dog are celebrated. The selection is certainly catholic, extending as it 
does from Homer to Mr. G. R. Sims, and including Tennyson's and 
Browning’s latest words about dogs. 


CoLeMAN, JoHN. The Truth about the “ Dead 
Heart,” with Reminiscences of the Author and 
Actor Thereof. (Henry J. Drane.) 8vo. Paper covers, 
Pp. 120. Portraits and illustrations, Price Is. 


(Reeves & 
Price 30s- 


(Samp- 


Mr. Coleman easily disposes of the charge that Watts Phillipps cribbed the 
idea of the ‘‘ Dead Heart” from Dickens's “‘ Tale of Two Cities.” His 





s 











Tue Revirw 
remifiiscences are interesting ; but the book, on the whole, is \too discur- 
sive to be read with great pleasure, 
mr Davipson, Tuomas (Editor). A Handbook to Dante. 
i. (Edward Arnold.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 327. Price 6s. 
“+9 Translated from the Italian of Scartazzini, and edited with a biography of 

Dante, and a bibliography: 
DAWSON, THE REv. W. J. The Makers of Modern 
English, (Hodder & Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. 


The ‘makers of modern English ” are not the journalists, but “the 
greater poets of the century,” to whom Mr. Dawson’s book aspires to be 
* a popular handbook. He discusses Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 

Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swinburne, and 

William Morris. The is well written, and in these days, when 

authors are more read about than read, it will no doubt receive a 
_ welcome. 

_ LEIGHTON, WILLIAM. Poems. 
Cloth. Gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

A complete edition of the works of a Scottish singer who wrote really 
. excellent verse. The volume is illustrated by the poet’s brother, Mr. 

John Leighton. 

Longfellow’s Latest Poems. (George Routledge & 
Sons.) 12mo. Halfcloth. Pp. viii. 318. Price 1s, 

A volume of Routledge’s Pocket Library, containing many copyright 
The little book is. daintily printed and bound, and may be 
recommended as an excellent pocket companion. 

Mackay, Eric. A Lover’s Litanies and Other 
Poems, (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. Pp. 244. Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

A volume of the Lotos series. Very attractively “‘ got up.” 

Mites, ALFRED H. (Editor). The New Temperance 
Reciter. (Hutchinson & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. “Pp. 200, 
Price Is, 


Many of the extracts in this volume are comparatively new, some of them 
being taken from the writings of Robert Buchanan, George Macdonald, 


Sims, and Dickens. 
Poetical Works. (Kegan Paul, 


Morris, Lewis. 
Trench, Triibner & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Portrait. Price 6s, 


Those who delight in the poetical work of the author of the “ Epic of 
Hades ” will welcome this complete edition of his poems. Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s example may be recommended to some other minor poets of the 
age, whose writings are at present scarcely obtainable. 


MovuLTON, RicHArp G. The Ancient Classical 
Drama: A Study in Literary Evolution. (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 


This book is primarily intended for those who are compelled to read the 
Greek tragedians in English ; but those who read them in the original 
will find it a useful help. Mr. Moulton shows, by means of analysis and 
translation, how an ancient tragedy was built up; and illustrates the 
difference of structure between a Greek and modern romantic play by 
arranging ‘* Macbeth” in the form of an ancient tragedy. 


NETTLEsHIP, JouN T. Robert Browning: Essays 
and Thoughts. (Elkin Matthews.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s.6d. 
A revised and enlarged edition of some ‘“ Essays” which first appeared in 

1868. ‘They contain much valuable criticism. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Poetry of Tennyson. 
(Elkin Matthews.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

This, like the preceding volume, is a collection of essays, some of which 
have genady mapeneed in a periodical form. Mr. Van Dyke is full of 
admiration for the poet. ‘‘In the future, when men call the roll of the 
poets who have given splendour to the name of England, they will begin 


with Shakespeare and Milton, and who shall have the third place if it be 
not Alfred Tennyson?” 


IV. MISCELLANEA. 
BaInTON, GEORGE (Editor), The Art of Authorship. 
(James Clarke & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 356. Price 5s. 


The idea of this volume is an excellent one. Mr. Bainton seems to have 

applied to every English writer of standing for advice as to how to 

¢ an author, and their replies are given in the compilation before 

us... Among those who have sent interesting literary reminiscences and 

advice to beginners are William Black, Robert Browning, J. A. Froude, 
Andrew Lang, and George Meredith. 

(Hodder & 


Barriz, J. M. My Lady Nicotine. 
Stoughton.) 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. Pp. 265. Price 6s. 


r collection of clever essays on smoking, and the things pertaining to 
smoking, reprinted, for the most part, from the St. James's Gazette, A 
_ thread of interest runs through the whole book, 


(Elliot Stock.)  8vo. 


oF REVIEWS. 


BLACKIE, JoHN Stuart. Essays on Subjects of 
Moral and Social Interest. (Edinburgh : David Douglas. ) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 304. Price 5s. 

The titles of the essays will give an idea of the character of the book. It 
deals with ‘*Christianity and Social Organisation,” “ Physical and 

Moral Analogies,” ‘* The Philosophy of Party,” “ Scottish Nationality,” 


and ‘‘ Philosophy of Education.” Prof. Blackie’s remarks on the teaching 
of languages are of special interest. 


Biipunc, Kart D., M.A., Ph.D. The Compleat 
English Gentleman. By Danie Deror. (David Nutt.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. lxxxiv., 296. Price 12s. 


A limited reprint, edited for the first time from the author's autograph 
manuscript in the British Museum, Dr. Biilbung has supplied an 
introduction, some useful notes, and a good index. 

CARNARVON, THE Ear oF (Editor). Letters of Philip 
Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his God- 
son and Successor. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. xcviii., 412. Portraits, Facsimile Letter, &c. 
Price £2 2s. 

The first edition of this book was described in our January number. Th 
present issue is not limited in number as that was, and it has had the 
advantage of revision. An appendix contains the correspondence of 
Lord Chesterfield with Mr. A. C. Stanhope (the father of the ‘‘ godson 


and successor” referred to in the title), and some useful tables of descent. 
The first edition will be sought after by bibliophiles, but this is distinctly 


the working edition of the book. 

Hocc, James (Editor), The Uneollected Writings 
of Thomas De Quincey. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 8vo, 
Cloth. Two vols. Pp. 350 each. Portraits. Price 12s. 
Collected magazine and review articles, with preface and annotations. 

Hutcuinson, Horace G. Golf. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 464. Price ros. 6d. 


The new volume of the Badminton Library. Mr. Hutchinson writes of the 
game itself; various subjects connected therewith being treated of b 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Walter Simpson, Lord Wellwood, Mr. H. S. C. Everard, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and others. The book is profusely illustrated, some 
of the sketches being from the pen of Mr. Harry Furniss. 

Jessopp, Aucustus, D.D. The Trials of a Country 

Parson. (Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


‘Fugitive Papers,” reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and North 
Aimerican eaten. In addition to the two articles which give the book its 
title, there are essays on ‘‘ The Chur h and the Villages,” “‘ Snowed_up 
in Arcady,” ‘Quis Custodiet,” ‘‘Cathedral Space for Neglected Re- 
cords,” and ‘‘ Why I wish to Visit America,” 

Lanc, ANDREW. Old Friends: Essays in Epistolary 

Parody. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiii. 


206. Price 6s. 6d. 


Letters from various well-known characters in fiction to other well-known 
characters. Some of the parodies are perfect tours de force—especially 
those which imitate the styles of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. The 
book is dedicated to Miss Rhoda Broughton. 


LanGc, ANDREW. How to Fail in Literature. (Field 
& Tuer.) 8vo. Paper covers. Price Is. 
Regain ow enthe the kis which ihe tody corapead te Redciphe,” tas 

been “ revu corrigé et considerablement augmenté.” 

Masson, Davin (Editor). The Collected Writings of 
Thomas de Quincey. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 456. Price 3s. 6d. 


Volume VII. of the new and enlarged edition of De Quincey’s works. 
Contains chapters on the Casuistry of Roman Meals, the Pagan Oracles, 
the Essenes, Secret Societies, Greece under the Romans, the Revolution 
of Greece, Modern Greece, the Revolt of the Tartars, and Ceylon. 


Morey, Henry, LL.D. (Editor). Stow’s Survey of 
London. 1598. (Routledge & Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 448. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


An excellent reprint, forming a volu ie of the Carisbrooke Library. Mr, 
Morley contributes an introductery sketch of Stow, and the volume would 
be,perfect were it not that it lacks an index, 


OLLIER, EpMuND (Editc<). Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 8vo. Half cloth. Pp. xxxii., 346. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


A pleasantly got-up reprint. Mr. Ollier’s biographical and critical intro- 
uction contains many interesting reminiscences of Hunt, 
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New Books oF THE MONTH. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Barstow, J. O. Sensational Religion in Past 
Times and the Present Day. (Elliot Stock.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. viii., 104, 

A defence of rational sensationalism, which the author considers the ‘ sine 
gua non for every believer in Jesus Christ.” 

FARRAR, FREDERIC W., D.D., F.R.S. Truths to Live 
By. (Isbister.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 372. Price 5s. 

SAUNDERS, T. Battey, M.A. The Wisdom of Life. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxvi. 130. Price 


2s 6d. 


A readable translation of the first part of Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ Aphorismen zur 
Lebensweisheit.” The second part of the Aphorismen will follow as 


** Counsels and Maxims.’ 

SMYTH, J. Paterson, B.A. 
and the New; Bible. (Samuel Bagster & Sons.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. xiv., 216. Price 2s. 6d. 


This little book is described as ‘‘ An easy lesson for the people in Biblical 
Criticism.” The author has aimed at producing an impartial record of 
the facts which bear upon the genuineness, inspiration, and correctness 
of Holy writ. ‘The book contains several interesting plates. 


SCIENCE. 


BACKHOUSE, JAMES, junr., F.Z.S. A Handbook of 
European Birds, for the Use of Field Naturalists 
and Others. (Gurney & Jackson.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 
334- 

A modern reference volume, descriptive of the plumage of European birds. 

Brief notes upon the distribution and Aaditat of each species are added, 


and a frontispiece illustrating the outlines of a bird, and giving the names 
of the various parts is prefixed. 


BerDoE, Epwarp, M.R.C.S. The Healing Art and 
the Claims of Vivisection. (Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 50. Price Is. 


The Old Documents 


Dr. Berdoe is strongly opposed to vivisection, and maintains that it ‘‘ has 
not advanced the healing art one step.” This little book is the report of 
a lecture delivered at Cambridge on the 20th March. 

Studies in Evolution and 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. x., 220. 


BopDINGTON, ALICE. 
Biology. (Flliot Stock.) 
Price 5s, 

Chapters on st«‘: subjects as the Evolution of the Eye, the Flora of the 

Past, the Air ladder of Fishes, and the Origin of the Fittest, &c. The 
k does not profess to be a systematic introduction to the science of 


biology, but rather aims at stimulating curiosity by the recital of 
startling scientific facts. 


Draper, CHARLES H., B.A., D.Sc. An Elementary 
Text Book of Light, Heat, and Sound. (Blackie & 
Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 224. Illustrations. Price 2s. 


An excellently arranged text book, containing all that is necessary for the 
elementary examinations of the Science and Art Department, and for 
Matriculation, Light and Heat at the London University. The illustra- 
tions are particularly good. 


ELLIs, Havetock. The Criminal, 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 338. Price 3s. 6d. 


An interesting study in criminal anthropology (physical and psychical), 
and its results. The treatment of the criminal is also discussed. A 
volume of the ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series.” 


HARRISON, W. JEROME, F.G.S., and CHARLES A. WHITE. 
Magnetism and Electricity. (Blackie & Son.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 238. Price 2s. 


A well-arranged elementary text-book. The introductory chapter on 
Matter and Force, and the chapter on Potential, will be found especially 
useful. The elementary papers of the Science and Art Department for 
1881 to 1889 are given in an appendix. 


Jukes, J. Beere, M.A., F.R.S. The Sehool Manual 
of Geology. (A. &C. Black.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, xvi. 418, 
Illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. 

A fifth edition, edited and partially re-modelled and re-written Ly Mr. A. 

J. Jukes Browne. In three parts: (1) Geological Operations now in 

Action ; (2) Some of the Facts Observable in the Crust of the Earth ; 


and (3) History of the formation of the rock groups which are found in 
the British Islands, 


(Walter Scott.) 
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Glaucus; or the Wonders of 
the Shore. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 246. 
Eight coloured plates. Price 3s. 6d. 


A reprint in the three-and-sixpenny edition of Charles Kingsley’s works. 
There is no better informal introduction to certain branches of natural 
history than this book. 


RicHarpson, B. W., M.D., F.R.S. National Health. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxx. 320. Dor- 
trait. Price 4s. 6d. 

Abridged from ‘‘ The Health of Nations: a Review of the Works of Sir 
Edwin Chadwick,” and containing its most practical and popular parts. 
A brief biographical sketch of Sir Edwin Chadwick is prefixed. The 
book deals with four subjects: Health in the Dwelling-House ; Health 
in the School ; Health of the Community; and Health in the Future 
(Progressive Health). 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


I. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Brunt, Livy. L’Allemagne depuis Leibniz. (Paris, 
Londres: Hachette et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Essays on the national development of German thought and culture 

between 1700 and 1848. 

Lair, J. Nicolas Fouquet. 
Cie.) 8vo. 2vols. Price 16 fr. 


Excellent biography of Louis XIV.’s great Minister. First volume deals 
exclusively with his political and private life ; second volume, exhaustive 
account of his disgrace, trial, and captivity, with an interesting notice on 
the Fouquet family. A valuable addition to the historical literature of 
the time. 


(Paris: Plon, Nourrit, et 


Ferry, Jutes. Le Tonkin et la Mére Patrie. 
(Paris: Victor Havard.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

History of the colony of Tonkin and its relations to the mother country- 
In reality, more or less of an apology for the line of policy pursued by 
M. Ferry during the time he was in office. 

Gautier, Leon. Portraits du XVII°. Siéele. 
Librairie Academique Didier.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Short essays on some of the literary and scientific French celebrities of the 

seventeenth century—Pascal, Bossuet, La Bruyére, Saint Simon, &c. 


Franeiseo Crispi. (Paris: A. 


(Paris + 


Narjoux, FE£LIx. 
Savine. ) 


Interesting life of Signor Crispi, containing many hitherto unpublished 
details of his private life, comprising a long account of his “‘ three 
marriages.” 

Petroy, Pierre. Histoire de la Peinture au Musee 
du Louvre. (Paris: Félix Alcau.) 8vo. Price § fr. 

Work likely to be found useful by students and those meditating an ex- 
haustive exploration of the Louvre picture-galleries. 

Rouct, pe A. Comte. Le Marquis de Vérae. 

Plon, Nourrit, et Cie.) 8vo. Price 7 fr. 50 c. 


Exceptionally curious life and memories, full of graphic pictures and 
French life during the eventful period comprised between the years 
3768-1858. Fine Portrait. 


(Paris > 


MAuGNY, DE ComTe. Souvenirs du Second Empire, 
(Paris: E. Kolb.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Recollections of the Court of Napoleon III. and French society during the 
period immediately preceding the Franco-Prussian War. 


Monsieur Drumont. 
Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
psychological study” of the author of “La France 


TAXIL, LEo. 
et Ané.) 8vo. 


Supposed to be a 
Juive.” 


(Paris: Letouzey 


“ 


Lecer, Louis. Russes et Slaves. 
Hachette et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Studies on political and social Russian life, comprising the making @@ 
Russia, early Russian literature, Russian diplomacy, Bulgaria, a Pane 
slavist Poet, &c, 


(Paris, Londres 3 
































































































































































































































































































































































Miraseau, Comtesse Dg. Le Prinee de Talleyrand. 
‘(Paris : Calmann Levy.) 8yo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
i i ’s political life and. relations with the Orleans 
Bt Fire tsk sontsing’a number Uf hitherto, wapublished letters 
treo suis Philippe, and his sister Madame Adelaide. 
Parvitiz, H.pe L’Exposition Universelle. (Paris: 
T. Rothschild.) 


eo, Exhaustive history of last year’s. great Exhibition. 700 illustrations. 


Preface by M. Alphand, chief engineer. 


Il.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES 
; LETTRES. 


Maupassant, Guy DE. L’Inutile Beaute. 
Victor Havard.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


iNew novel by the author of ‘‘Bel-Ami.” First published as feuilleton in 
Echo de Paris. 


Maizeroy, René. Papa la Vertu. 
Havard.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Novel by well-known French writer. 

BoIsGoOBEY, DE Fortunf&. Le Fils du Plongeur. (Paris: 
Plon, Nourrit, et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Story by very popular novelist, the scene supposed to deal with French 
sporting society. 


MaEL, Pierre. Gaietesde bord. (Paris: Ernest Kolb.) 
8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Pictures of sea life, illustrated by Gino. 
LAFOREST DE DUBUFE. 


(Paris : 


(Paris: Victor 


La Femme 4d’Affaires. 


(Paris: E. Dentu.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Unpleasant study of contemporary French life. 
*OuNET, Georces. L’ame de Pierre. 
Ollendorff.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
New novel by the author of “La Maitre des Forges.” 
We have also received the Album Caran d’Ache. 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit, et Cie.) A collection of pen and ink 
sketches by the great French caricaturist. Le Gout Parisien, 
(Paris, Londres: Hachette et Cie.) Publication appearing 
four times a year, containing coloured fashion plate and 
numerous illustrations ; and The Anglo-American Annual. 
(Paris: Neal’s Library.) A handbook of information for 
English and American residents in Paris. 


(Paris: Paul 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The following list is believed to contain all the more 
important Blue Books issued during the month of March. 
A complete list can be obtained of Messrs Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Queen’s Printers, East Harding-street. 


I, ARMY AND Navy. 
> Preliminary Return of the British Army for the year 1889. 


_ Prepared by order of the Commander-in-Chief for the information of the 


Secretary of State for War. Includes abstracts for the years 1870 to 
“188y. An anticipation of the several annual returns. Pp. 84. Price 44d. 


Navy. Victualling Yard Manufacturing Accounts. 


Annual accounts of the cost of the rar Rpg ae provisions, victualling 
stores, and seamen’s clothing (hair beds) at H. M. home victualling yards 

. for 1888-89.. With report thereon. Pp. 24. Price 3d. 
Navy. Dockyard Expense Accounts. 

Annual accounts for the year 1888-89 (1) of shipbuilding and dockyard 
transactions, and (2) of manufactures in the dockyards at home. ith 


report. Pp. 308. Price 2s. 8s. 
II. Domestic AND COMMERCIAL, 
_ Life Assurance. Companies. 
Statements’ of account, and of life Yo gos Ae annuity business, and 


abstracts of actuarial reports deposited with the Board of Trade durin 
the year ended rst December, 1889. Pp. 306. Price ad. 6d. . 


Tur REviEw or REVIEWS. 


Emigration and Immigration, Return, 
ba 4 of statistical tables relating to emigration from and into the United 
3 


ngdom in the year 1889, and Report of Board of Trade thereon. Pp. 
7. Price 1d. 


Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, and 

Trade Unions. Report, 

Part II. (B). Ancient Order of Foresters and Ancient Order of Shepherds. 
List of Societies in branches, abstract of last annual return and particulars 
of valuation received. Pp. 217. Price 2s. gd. 

Friendly-Societies, &c. 


Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year ending 
3ist December, 1888. Part C. Appendix N. Names of the Registered 
Trades Unions of the United Kingdom; amount of funds on 31st 
December, 1888; their income for the year, and number of members. 
Pp. 25. Price ad. , 

Trade and Navigation. Accounts relating to Trade and 

Navigation of the United Kingdom for February, 1890. 


A monthly return of trade and shipping compiled by the Custom House 
and the Board of Trade. Pp. 125. Price 6d. 


Welsh Sunday Closing. 


Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the operation 
of the Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, 1882. Pp. xlii. Price 44d. 


Queen’s Anne’s Bounty. Report. 


Annual Report and Accounts of the Governors for the year ended 31st 
December, 1889. Pp. 24. Price 24d. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


General Abstract of Marriages, Births and Deaths registered in England 
in the year 1889. Pp. 5. Price 1d. 


Explosives. Report. 


Fourteenth annual Report of H. M. Inspectors of Explosives. Pp. 158. 
Price 1s. 4d. 


Charities. Report. 


Thirty-seventh annual Report of the Charity Commissioners for England 
and Wales. Pp. 106. Price rs. 


Commercial Travellers Abroad. 


Reports from H. M. representatives abroad (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, 
Turkey) on the regulations respecting Commercial Travellers. Commer- 
cial No. 14 (1890). Pp. 33. Price aid. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission Report. 
Twelfth Report of the Commission. Pp. 53. Price 3d. 
The Same. Calendar. 


Calendar of the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, preserved at Hatfield 
House, Hertfordshire. Part III. Pp. xxiv. 506. Price as, 1d. 


III, EDUCATION. 

Education Department. 

Revised Instructions issued to H. M. Inspectors, and applicable to the 
Code of 1890. Deals with (1) Examination and Inspectors ery 
(2) Examination in Needlework ; (3) Registration of Scholars; (4) Half- 
time Scholars ; and (5) Examination in Singing. Pp, 28. Price 3d. 

IV. FOREIGN. 

The Foreign Blue-Books for April consist, for the most 
part, of the regular monthly Consular Reports on Trade 
and Finance. They range in price from a halfpenny to 
twopence. 

V. INDIA. 

Trade. 

Statement of the Trade of British India with British possessions and 
foreign countries for the five years, 1884-85 to 1888-89. Pp. 108, 
Price ro}d. 

VI. Scorianpb. 

Local Taxation Returns. 


Annual Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) for the year 1888-89. Pp. 131. 
Price 1s. 2}d. 


Crofters’ Commission. Report. 

Report by the Crofters’ Commission as to their proceedings under certain 
Acts for the year 1889. Voluminous appendix of statistics. Pp. xviii. 
265. Price 2s. 3d. 
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CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 


CONTENTS 


OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


How British Colonies got Responsible Govern- 

ment. By SirC. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 

The Betterment Tax in America, By JoHN 
AE. 

A_ “Poisoned Paradise.” By CLEMENT 
Scott. 

The Educational System in Public Schools. 
By the Rev. J. E. C.WeLLDon, Headmaster 
of Harrow. 

Weismann’s Theory of Heredity. By Gzorce 

BJ. Romanes, F.R.S. 
aby-Farming. By the Rev. BENJAMIN 

AUGH. 

Matthew Prior. By Gzorce A. AITKIN. 

The Peaceable Settlement of Labour Disputes. 
By K. Spence Watson., LL.D. 

The Race Basis of Indian Political Move- 
ments. By H. H. Ristey. 

The Land Purchase Bill. By Justin 
M’Cartny, M.P. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
Tennyson : and After. 
The ~ Land Bill. By T. W. Russg tt, 


M.P. 

The Working of Woman Suffrage in Wyom- 
ing. By the Hon. Horace PLUNKETT. 
The Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood. 

By Rupyarp KiIpLinG. 
The Danish Drama of To-day. By Wi- 
LIAM ARCHER. 
Leaves froma Diary onthe Karun River—II. 
By the Hon. GeorGe N. Curzon, M.P. 
The Medoc Vintage of 1889. By W. BeatTy- 
KinGsTon. 

North American Fisheries Disputes. By 
F. Heine. GerrckEN. 

England’s Outlook in East Africa, &c. 





THE FORUM. Afril Number not to hand. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 22s. 6d. 


The Real Cause of Prince Bismarck’s Retire- 
ment. 

Ou Returning to England. By ALFRED 
AUSTIN. 

Was I also Hypnotized? By T. ApoipHus 
TROLLOPE. 

Home Rule not wanted for India. By 
FrepDERIc Pincorr. 

A Persian Chaucer. By Cuas. J. PICKERING. 

A Year under County Councils. By LEonarpD 
H West. 

A Visit to Count Mattei. By H. E. Lady 
PAGET. 
Dancing as a Fine Art. By J. F. Row- 
BOTHAM. : : 
The Mining Federations: their First Fight. 
By SypNeEy Wyatt. 

Music-Hall Land. By Percy FiTzGERALp. 

Insect Communists. By Mrs. FENwIck 
MILLER. 

Newfoundland and the French Fishery 
Question. By H. C. Gotpsmitu, R.N. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 6d. 


Studies in Character. No. III.—Henry M. 
Stanley. . 

Tithes. By the Right Hon. Lord Bra- 
BOURNE. i 

Fasting and its Physiology. By Dr. 
Rosson Roose. ai 

The Seamy Side of Trade Unionism for 
Women. By Lady Ditke. 

The Sunlight Lay Across My Bed. Part 
II. By Ovive SCHREINER. 

Lungs for Our Great Cities. By the Earl 
of Meath. 

A Lecture against Lecturing. By Professor 
H. Sipewick. : 

Holidays for Poor Children. By Mrs. 
JEUNE. 

The World’s Desire. Chapters IV., V., VI. 
By H. Riper HaGcarp and ANDREW 
LANG. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2s. 6d. 


The Development of the Labour Movement. 
By Tom Mann (President of the Dockers’ 
Union.) 

England and Germany in East Africa. (With 
Map.) By Colonel Sir FRANCIS DE 
WINTON. 

The Good Time Coming. By Lord WoLMeR. 

The Story of a Conspirator. By his Grace 
the Duke of ArGyLL. 

The Art of the Painter-Etcher. By FRANCIS 
SEyMouUR HADEN. 

The Tithes Bill, By the Right Hon. Lord 
BRAMWELL. 

Left-Leggedness. By WALTER K. SILBEY. 

Ireland— 

1. Retiring the Landlord’s Garrison. By 
Micuaet Davirt. 

2. The Government Plan for the Congested 
Districts. By J. O'Connor Power. 

3. Ireland’s Ultimate Guarantee. By Lord 
Esrincton, M.P. 

The Comte de Clermont. By Baron FErpi- 
NAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

Darwin’s Latest Critics. 
RoMANES. 

The Newspaper Press. By FREDERICK 

REENWOOD. 

Government: Anarchy or Regimentation. 
By Professor Hux.Ley. 

Charles the Twelfth of Sweden: A Memoir. 
By His Majesty the Kinc of SWEDEN AND 
Norway. 


- THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
April. 


Discipline inthe Navy. By Davip D. Porter. 

Kinship and Correlation. By FRANcis GAL- 
TON. 

My Life Among the Indians. By Bishop 
WHIPPLE, of Minnesota 

The Needs of the South. By Ropert Lowry. 

Flaws in Ingersollism. By Rev. LyMANn 
ABBOTT, 

Conversational Immoralities. By Mrs AMELIA 
E. Barr, 

The Plea for the Eight Hours. By General 
T. V. PowDERLEY. 

Master Workmen of the Knights of Labour. 

English and American Book Markets. By 
Oviver B. Bunce. 

Socialism in Germany. By OswaLp OTTEN- 
DORFER. 

Society in Paris. By Madame ADAM. 

Free Trade or Protection? Hon. WILLIAM 
C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


By Georce J. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
April 1, 1890. 
An Artist’s Code of Honour. III. 
By Octave FEvILver. 
Diplomatic Studies. 
By the Duc pe Broctig. 
The Emperor Julian and the Euphrates Fleet. 
By Vice-Admiral JuNerrR pa LA GRAVIERE, 
Beaumarchais. By Gustave LARROUMET. 
State Socialism in the German Empire. LI. 
By CuHarLes GRraD. 
Japan. By Paur Leroy BEaULigu. 
The Resignation of Bismarck and German 
Opinion. By G. VaLBErRT. 
Musical Review (Ascanio). 
; 4 By CAMILLE BELLAIGNE. 
Literary Review (Theatrical Reform). 
By F. Bruneriaxe, 
April 15. 
The Reconstruction of France in 1800. 
By H. Taine. 
Marcelle. By CHARLES DE BERKELEY. 
Literary and Historic Curiosities. 1I.—The 
Duchess of Newcastle. 
By EmiLte Monrécut. 
From the Danube to the Adriatic. V. 
The Academy of Fine Arts trom the Founda- 
tion of the Institute. VI. 
; By Count Henr DELABORDE, 
Catherine II. By Count VirzTHuM. 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 1s. 
England: An Ode. By A. C. Swinsurne. 
England and Belgium. By General Brat- 

MONT, Ex-Minister of War, Belgium. 
George Leo Von Caprivi. With Portrait. 
Responsibility in War. By SpeNceR WILKIN. 

son, Author of “ The Brain of an Army.” 
Obstacles to Imperial Federation. 

1. By the Eviror. 
2. An Australian’s View. By G. H. D. 
Gossip. 
Waterloo. The Origin of Legends. II, 
By Colonel J. F. Maurice, R.A. 
The Easter Manceuvres. 
The Sudan Campaign. By Georce Hooper, 

Author of ‘‘ Waterloo,” “ Sedan,” &c. 
Round about Bisley. With Plan. By Col. 

Cooper Kine. 

National Insurance. A Practical Proposal. 
~  aicaane Sir Gzorce Tryon, 











LA nat > 2 REVUE. 
lt I. 
Resignation to Oblivion. By Ernest RENAN. 
The mn of my Childhood. (End.) 
By Pierre Lott. 
Americans at Home. I. 
By MARQUISE DE SAN CARLos. 
Algerian Natives and the Colonial Army. 
By ARSENE VACHEROT. 
The Contemporary Historical Novel in Poland. 
By Count WanpzinskI. 
Marianne Dalonde. I. J. Fusco 
Paul Ferrari. By Henri MonrTecorso.t. 
The Cost of Living in Paris. 
By E. MAssErRAs. 
Divorce and Breach of Promise in England. 
By T. Jounson. 
A Few Words upon Raisnis. 
By E. RopocaNacui. 
Foreign Politics. By Mdme. JuLieTTE ADAM. 
Political Summary. By Raout Frary. 
Theatre, Drama, and Comedy. 
By Marcec FougQuier. 
April 15. 
France and Russia. 
Americans at Home. II. 
By Marquise De San Cartos. 
Smokeless Powder. By . 
The Contemporary Historical Novel in 
Poland. II. By Count WapzinsKI 
The Stone Breaker. By ANTOINE ALVALAT. 
Recent Publications upon French History 
Louis RICHARD. 
Marianne Dalonde. End. By Jean Fusco. 
Artistic Visits. By THIEBAULT Sisson’ 
Mobile Land Defé By C dant Z. 


By E. pe Cyon, 








THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
: April 15th. 2s. 6d. 

By Administrative Order. (Ill.) By ADoLPxHE 
SMITH, 

Amy Levy: a Reminiscence and a Criticism, 
By Harry QuILTER. 

A Trip to Japan. Part II. (IIL) 

The Deadlock in Darwinism. By SamugL 
BuTLer. 

The Case for Dinizula. (Ill.) By Harriett 
E. Cotenzo ; H. R, Fox-Bourne. 

Prince Bismarck’s Socialism. By S. J. Low. 

An Old-World Diary. (Ill) By Soputa 
BEALE. 

The Wages of Sin. (Ill.) By Lueas Mater. 

— and Poetry: A Reply. By Cotsrorp 

ICK. 
The World in April. By the Epiror. 
Current Literature. By the Ep1Tor. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 2s. 6d. 


Notable Budgets. JosrrH ACKLAND. 

Natural Selection and the Spiritual World. 
D. G. Rircnie. 

The Friends of Russian Freedom. Rosert 
SrENCE WATSON. 

Divorce Considered from a Woman’s Point of 
View. JEANNIE LocKETT. 

Poland and the Quarterly Review. ADAM 
GIELGUD. 

The Socialist Agitation. W. D. Mackenzim. 

a P Modern Wars Reviewed. R. Seymour 

ONG. 

Unionists and the Constitution. Joun R. 
Eyre. 

Co-operation in England in 1889. Mary DE 
MorGan. 

The New Round Table. Land Nationalisa- 
tion. ALFRED R. Wa.tacez, F. W. New- 
MAN, &c. 














THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


CONTENTS OF THE CURRENT QUARTERLIES. 











ASIATIC QUARTERLY. 5s. 


The Development of Asiatic Countries with 
English Capital. 

Would India gain by the Extinction of Euro- 
~ pean Government? By Rosert N. Cust. 
The Turks in Crete. By Frank H. Tyrre.t. 
The Temple of Jagannath. W. F. B. Laurie. 
China in Central Asia. By Mark BELL. 

On the Sciences of Language and Ethno- 


phy. 
BAncation in India. Nina SANKAR MIsRA. 
Tavernier’s Travels in India. 
By J. Tatsoys WHEELER. 
An Official Tour in the Deccan. J. D. REEs. 
Lepers in India. By Sir GzEorck Brrpwoop. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 6s. 


The Foundations of the Creed. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s Novels. 

Dante's Political Ideal. 

Rogers and Gretton. 

Physical Realism. 

A History of French Painting. 

Bishop Lightfoot onthe New Testament in the 
Second Century. 

Whittier and American Poetry. 

Free Education. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

Theology and Criticism. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 








Emendations of Manilius. 
Prof. Ropinson E.tis. 
Mavortian Recension of Horace. D. I. Gow. 
Cesar Studies. Prof. E. G. S1HLER. 
Conditional Sentences in Greek and Latin. 
A. M. Bayriecp. 
Classen’s Thucydides. E. C. MARCHANT. 


DUBLIN REVIEW. 6s. 


Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. Joun Morais, S.J. 
Recent Works on Primitive Buddhism. 
By Prof. P. Cotiner. 
The Early History of the Mass. 
By Dr. J. R. Gasquet. 
Temperance Legislation. 
By the Rev. James Hatrin, C.C. 
Mary, Queen of England. By J. M. Srome. 
The Typical Character of the Covenant Sacri- 
fice. By the Rev. W. J. B. Ricuarps, D.D. 
Were there Four Months before the Harvest? 
An Examination of John iv. 35. By M.A. 
Power, S.J. 
Irishmen in the French Revolution. 
Pierce L. Nouan. 
Cremation and Christianity. Editorial. 








EDINBURGH REVIEW. 6s. 


Lord Melbourne’s Papers. 

Bury’s Later Roman Empire. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson. 
Henri de Rohan and the Huguenot Wars. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Lyrics. 

Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl 


Grey. 
The Catholic Democracy of America. 
Velasquez. 
Talleyrand and Napoleon I. 
Confederation or Indepeadence. 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL. REVIEW. 6s. 


Bishop Lightfoot as an Historian. 
“ By Professor SANDAY. 
The Provincial Concilia. From Augustus to 
Diocletian. By E, G. Harpy. 

The Relationship of the Patriarch Photus to 
the Empress Theodora. By J. B. Bury. 
The Comparative History of England and 

France during the Middle Ages. 

By Cuarves V. LANGtors, 

Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange. Part II. 
By the Rev. Gzorcz EpmuNpson. 

Sir Richard Church. Part. II. 

By Stan.tey LANE Poo_Le. 
Wilhelm Von Giesebrecht. By Lorp Acton. 
Notes and Documents. 
Reviews of Books. 
List of Historical Books recently published. 
Contents of Periodical Publications. 





FORE’S SPORTING NOTES AND 
SKETCHES. Afrii. 2s. 


The Aérial Bicycle. By WitF PockLinGTon. 
Fox-hunting Weather. 
By Frep E. WEATHERLY. 
A Chat about Water-poaching. 
J. H. Keene. 


B 
Local Horse Shows. By A. bean: 
Will Goodall, the Pride of the Belvoir. 
Mouffion and Bandits. By E, L. A. 
My Life and Recollections, 
By an O_p Hunter. 
Notes on Novelties. 





JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. _ 3s. 


Are there Traces of Greek Philosophy in the 
Septuagint? By Prof. J. FREuDENTHAL. 
The Zendavestaand the First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis. By the Rev. Dr. A. Konur. 
Browning as a Religious Teacher. I. By 

Mrs. Von GLEEN. II. By J. Jacoss. 
The Significance of Judaism for the Present 
and the Future. By Prof. H. Gragrz. 
Jewish Religious Education. 
By Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
Don Joseph Nassi, Founder of Colonies in the 
Holy Land, and the Community o{ Cori in 
the Campagna. By Prof. D. KauFMANN. 
Critical Notice. Kuenen’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By C. G. MonTEFIORE 





LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


The Law of Criminal Conspiracy in England 
and Ireland. By Keneutm E, Dicey. 
Registration—or Simplification—of Title? 
3 - GREENWOOD. 
The Compulsory Registration of Titles. 
By H. W. Cuatuis. 
The Law of Maintenance and Champerty. 
By A. H. Dennis. 
Statutory Changes in the Doctrine of Co- 
Service in the United States. 
By W. M. McKinney. 
The Rio Tinto Case in Paris. 
y Matcotm McItLwralitu. 
The Antiquities of Dartmoor. 
By C. Etton, Q.C., M.P. 
Reviews, Notices, Notes. 
Contents of Exchanges. 





LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 4s. 


The Life of a Journalist. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Life Insurance among the Poor. 

The Theological Institution Controversy in 
Methodism. 

Demeter and Asolando. 

The Viking Age. 

Two Prime Ministers : Melbourne and Russell. 

The New High Church Manifesto. 

Summaries of Foreign Periodicals, 





MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. 1s. 


Some Aspects of Browning. By GErorGE 
Mixner, C. E. Tyrer, and JoHN Morti- 
MER. With Portrait. 

The Philosophy in Lever’s ‘‘ Barrington.” 

By Epcar ATTKINS. 

Leisure and Modern Life. By’C. E. Tyrer. 

Concerning Nature and Some of Her Lovers. 

By Joun Mortimer. 

William Hazlitt. 

By Georce Miner and Joun Mortimer. 





MIND. 3s. 


The Cerebral Cortex and its Work. 
Henry MaupDsLey, 
Lotze’s Moral Idealism. G. SANTAYANA. 
The Progress of Philosophy. James WARD. 
Discussion :— 
Dr. H. Miinsterberg on Apperception. 
Epiror. 
Prof. Burdon Sanderson on Physiological 
Method. W. L. MAcKENZzIE. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC QUARTERLY. 1s. 6d. 


Photography of the Sky at Night. 
By Capt. W. pe W. Asney, R.E. 
The Limits and Possibilities of Art Photo- 
graphy. By GreorGe Davison. 
Photogravure and Héliogravure. 
By P. G. HAMERTON, 
The Optical Lantern as an Aid in Teaching. 
Illustrated. By C. H. Boruanmtty. 
Originality in Photography. 
By H. E. Murcuison. 
Is Retouching Immoral. 
By ALFRED PATERSON. 
Hand Camera Work: its Pleasures and 
Advantages. By Martin J. Harpina. 
A Phase of Naturalistic Focussing.  Illus- 
trated. By H. Dennis Tay.or. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 6s. 
The Modern French Novel. 
Buddhism. 
The Viking Age. 
The Beginning and the End of Life. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Sophocles. 
The French in Italy and their Imperial 
Project. 
Robert Browning. 
Parliamentary Representation of Scotland. 
Greater Britain 





SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


The Early Ethnology of the British Isles. 
Prof. Joun Ruys, M.A, 
The Nile and its Work. 
The Stewarts in Orkney. 
Coptic Ecclesiastical Music. 
Archpriest HATHERLY, Mus. Bac. Oxon, 
The University of Finland. 
An Old Scots Society. JoHN Mackay. 
The Limits of Home Rule. W. WALLACE. 





SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


New Quarterly. Avil. 2s. 6d. 

Subject : ‘State Education for the People.” 
Introduction. 

Part 1. Ancient Civilisation and Modern Edu- 
cation—India. By Sir Wititiam WiLson 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., &c., President of the 
Indian Education Commission. 

2. State Education in England. By Epwarp 
M. Hance, LL B.; Secretary to the Liver: 
pool School Board. 

3- State Education in Scotland. 

4- National Education in Ireland. 

5. The English and Continental Systems of 
Elementary Education Compared. (Anony- 
mous, Two Writers.) 

6. Western State Education (United States). 
By the Rev. E. F. M. McCartuy, M.A, 
Principal of King Edward’s School and 
Vice-Chairman of the School Board, Bir- 
mingham. 

7. Note on the Canadian and Australian 
Systems. (Same Author,) 

8, Note on Commercial Education, Anony- 
mous. 

g. The Education and S:atus of Women. By 
Mrs. Emity CRAWFORD. 

10. Technical Education; and Payments of 
Results. By Sir PHttip MaGnus, 

11. The New Code for 1890. 

12. Editorial Summary and Conclusion. 


Bibliography. Index. 





THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. xs. 


The Old Pulpit and the New. By Rev. 
Professor W. G. Brarxrie, D.D., LL.D. 
Some Recent Hexateuch Literature. 
By Rev. JAmgs STRACHAN, M.A, 
Judaism as a preparation for Christianity. 
By Rev. D M‘Ragz Top, B.D, 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter's Bampton lectures : 
A Critical Notice. By Rev, A. HaLuipay 
Douctas, M.A. 
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‘THE. REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


QUARTERLIES (continued.—ART AND MUSIC. 





PROCEEDINGS OF 
SOCIETIES. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY ( OF ENGLAND. 


March 31, 31. 38. 6d. 

The Foundation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, By ERNEST CLARKE. 

Fifty Years’ Progress of _— Agriculture. 

By Sir JAmMEs Cairp. 

Notes on Agricultural Education at Home and 
Abroad. By Joun Dent Dent. 

The Early Fattening of Cattle and Sheep. 

By Henry EversHeED. 

The Food of our oe Crops. 

By Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart. 

The Disposal of Semen “ Small Towns and 
Villages. By CLAre Sewett Reap. 

Observations and Experiments on some English 
Pastures. By WiLLiAmM CARRUTHERS. 

The Evolution of the Horse. (/72.) 

By Prof. W. H. Flower. 

Basic Cinder as Manure. By Prof. E. Kincu. 

Agricultural Worthies. I. The Third Earl 

pencer. (/7/.) 

Official Reports of the Council and Members, 
of Consulting Botanist, Consulting Ento- 
mologist (///.), of Royal Veterinary College 
(77.), and of the Chemical Committee for 
March, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


March. 55. 

The Vegetable Conference :— 

Opening Address. By Mr. H. J. Vertcn. 
Asparagus. By Mr. SHirtevy Hispserp, 
Winter Salads. By Mr. NorMAN. 
The Food of Vegetables. 
Improvement amongst Peas. 
Improvement amongst Potatoes. 

ts 's Supply of Vegetables. 

The Chrysanthemum Centenary Conference: — 
Opening Address. Mr. T. B. Haywoop. 
History of the Chrysanthemum. 

New Varieties. By Mr. Epwin Motyneux. 
Progress of Chrysanthemums. 
Chrysanthemums for Profit. 
Lists of Varieties for Various Purposes. 
Digest of Statistics. 
By Mr. E. Motynevx, and many others. 
Proceedings of the Society, June 25 to 
December 31, 1889. 
List of awards made in 1889. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Quarterly Statement. April. as. €d. 
Excavations at Aceldama and Inscriptions 
found on Tombs, By Herr Scutex. 
Note on the Inscriptions. Dr. A S. Murray. 
Irrigation and Water Supply of Syria. 
By Gray HI. 
Ma'lula and its Dialect. By F. J. Buiss, B.A. 
Sects and Nationalities of Palestine. 
y Rev. G. E. Post, M.D. 
Meteorological Observations. 
By JAMEs GLAISHER, F.R.S. 
A Hittite Prince’s Letter—The Seal of Haggai 
—Bezetha—and Esau’s Head. 
By Major Conver, D.C.L., R.E. 
Gihon. By T. Cuapiin, M.D. 
Site of Calvary. By Professor Hutt. 
Nehemiah's Wall. By Rev. W. F. Brrcu. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. March. 5s. 





Accumulations of Capital in the United King- 
dom in 1875-85. By R. Girren. And Dis- 
cussion. 

Popular Education in England and Wales 
since 1882. By RowLANv HaAmILTon. And 
Discussion. 

e Consumption of Alcohol in various 
Countries. By E. YvERNES. 

Commercial History and Review of 1889. 
ices of Commodities in 1888 and 1889. 

A. SAVERBECK, Esq. 

Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire 

. __ Brigade in 1839. 

‘ Notes on Economical and Statistical Works, 








ART 
IN THE MAGAZINES. 


The Art Journal. 1s. 6d. 

Winchester College from the Meadows. Ori- 
ginal Etching by Percy Robertson. By A.G 
L’Estrange. (Ill.) 

Painters’ Studios: Watts, Dicksee, Hodgson, 
and Riviere. 

The Royal Palaces. VII.—Kensington. By 
W. J. Loftie. (IIl.) 

The Summer Exhibitions. With 27 illustra- 
tions, reproducing pictures at the Academy, 
Grosvenor, &c. 





Art and ‘Literature. 


Engraved Portrait: Professor Marcus Dods, 
D With Article. 

Mezzograph Plate: Adrift. After William 
M‘Taggart, R.S.A. 

Mezzograph Plate: The Corn-field. After Sam 
Bough. 

The Alleged Titian at Tzinzuntzan. 


Browning’s Attitude towards Christianity. By 
Professor Marcus Dods, D. 


Civil and Domestic Architecture. I. 





Century. 


Andrea del Vernocchio. By W. J. Stillman. 
With Engraving by T. Cole. 


Church Quarterly. April. 
_A History of F: rench Painting. 





Cosmopolitan. 
Artists and Art Life in Munich. 





Dignitaries of the Church. 
Contains Portraits of (late) Rev. Jos. Barber 
Lightfoot, Rev. A. H. Stanton, M.A., Rev. 
J. E. Ewett Welldon. 





| 


| 
| 


Magazine of Art. 
““The Chapel of the Charterhouse,” with Photo- 
gravure, after the Picture by Prof. Herkomer. 
Current Art: The Royal Academy. By M. H. 
Spielmann. (Six Illustrations.) | 
Satsuma Ware and its Imitations. By M. | 
Kataoka. (Seven Illustrations.) | 
The National Gallery of Ireland.—I. By Walter | 
Armstrong. (Four Illustrations.) 
Rhone Sketches. By Joseph Pennell. (Twenty- | 
one Illustrations by the Author.) } 
The Literary Remains of Albert Diirer. (Six | 
Illustrations.) | 
Portraits of Robert Browning.—II. By W. M. | 
Rossetti. (Six Illustrations.) 
The Chronicle of Art: Art in April. 





Photographic Quarterly. April. 
Photogravure and Heliogravure. 
The Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 
Phidias. By the Editor. (With engraving of 
picture by Alma Tadema, R.A.) 
Christchurch, Hants. By ET. Seeley. (With 
Illustrations. ) 
Knaresborough. Etched by E. W. Evans. 

Mr. E. Burne jones’s ‘‘ Mosaics at Rome.” 
By F. G. Stephens. (With Illustrations.) 
Art in Sardinia, Judza, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
Mr. Henry Moore’s Marine Pictures. | 

_Art Chronicle. 


| Preussische Jahrbiicher. April. 
hrist as represented in Art. 














Scribner's Magazine. May. 
Barbizon and Jean Francois Millet. 


= Artists. No. 3. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
r. J. B. B. Wellington. 
Wik Plates :—Eventide. A Tidal River, East | 
Coast. The Broken Saucer. A Study of ' 
Sheep. 


Sunday at Home. May. 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. __ 


Universal Review. April. 
Alfred East’s Trip to Japan. 








Edinburgh Review. April. 

Velasquez, 
English Illustrated Magazine. May. 
Albert Diirer. (IIl.) 


| Figaro Illustré, April. 3 francs. 


At the Military Tournament. Illustration by | 
Ch. Delort. 

Portrait of the Duchesse d’Uzes. By Toussaint. 

‘* Partners.” By Jules Claretie. Illustrated by 
F. de Myrbach. 

“The Romanichels.” By Jean Richepin. Illus- 
trated by Bongaice. 

At the Races. Sketches by Caran d’Ache. 

“The Golden Thread.” By Henri Greville. 
Coloured illustrations by Gorguet. 

“The Stars.” Words by A. Dézaney. Music 
by G. Fragerolle. 

Supplements : A Cavalry Scout. By Edouard 
Detaille. ‘‘Home!” By Jean Beraud. 





Harper's Magazine. 

‘* Charge of Cuirassiers at the Battle of Rezon- 
ville.” Illustration for “‘ Some Modern French 
Painters.” From the Painting by Aimé 
Morot. 

Some Modern French Painters. Theodore 
Child. _ Illustrations. From Paintings bv 
Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, P. A, J. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Henri Lerolle, J. C. Cazin, and 
Drawings by Paul Renouard and L. O. Mer- 
son. Initial.—Allegory of the Sorbonne: 
I. Extreme Left—History and Philosophy ; 
II. Left Centre; III. Right Centre; IV. 
Extreme Right.—Science.—Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes. —Jean Charles Cazin.—‘‘ The 
Nativity.”— ‘‘ Une Ville Morte.” — Aimé 
Morot.—Pascal Adolphe Jean Dagnan-Bou- 
veret.— The Benediction.”—Henri Lerolle. 

—‘' L’Arrivée des Bergers.” 








Velhagen. April. 
Edmund Oe lll (11.) 


Vom Fels zum Meer. May. 
Under Don Pagano’s Roof: i Artist’s Home 
in Capri. (Jd/.) 


MUSIC MAGAZINES, 


Musical Herald. 

Mr. G. D. Winter and the Great Assembly 
Hall Festivals. (Portrait.) 

Mr. Barnby on Hymns and Tunes. 

How to Break up a Choir. 

Music at Harrow. 

Music—“‘ Awake.” A Harrow song. By 
Eaton Faning. 











Musical Opinion. : 

The Case of the Organist. By A. F. Smith, 
Mus. Bac. 

Notes on some of the lesser-known Oratorios. 
“ Jephtha. 

The faking of Sound in the Organ and 
Orchestra. By Hermann Smith. 

Our Choristers. 

The Future of the Symphony. By F. Conder. 

The Law of Hire Purchase. 

The Pianoforte Iron Frame Industry in 
America. (Iliustrations.) 





Musical Record. : : 
Ebenezer Prout’s “‘ Counterpoint: Strict and 


Free. 
The Pianoforte Teacher. By E. Pauer. 





Musical Times. 

Edinburgh Musical Degrees. 

The Great Composers — Wagner. 

Music at the Royal Military Exhibition. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company.’ Production of 
= Thorgrim.”* 

Music: **A Sunny Shaft.” Four-part song. 
By C. H. Lloyd. 











Tue Review or Reviews. 


THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES 


IN THE MAGAZINES. 








**A1.” 6d, 
The Sport of 
Some Noted 

worth. 


cling. I. L. Hillier. 
hoemakers. E. M. Water- 


aR the World. 


3d. 
The Gospel According to the World. Com- 

missioner Booth-Tucker. 
Maoriland. (Ill.) 
Army Finance: The 

Deposit Bank. 
Franco-Canadian War. (Ill.) 
Notes on Holland. (IIl.) 
On the Indian Battlefield. (IIl.) 


Salvation Army 


Amateur Work. (Ill.) 6d. | 
Practical Instructions for American Organ 
Building. 
How to Make a Canvas Boat or Canoe. 
Wood-Turning for Beginners. 
Sash-Making, Fitting and Erecting. 
How to Make up for the Stage. 
Mystery of Stationery Forwarding. 


An bo-tevanl Quarterly. April. 
anasseh and his Companions in Germany. 
By the Rev. Geo. Hider, Paignton, 


Devon. 
Israel, My Glory”:—The Rev. John 
Wilkinson’s 3 Fallacies , Exposed. 
The Successive Captivities of Israelites and 
bre and their Modern Representatives. 
r. J. Thornhill Harrison. 
Architecture of the Great Pyramid, 
y Mr. James Keith. 
The Zodiac in a By the Rev. A 
B. Grimaldi, M.A. 
Du Chaillu’s © Viking Age of the English 
People” — A Demonstration of Our 
Doctrine. 


Antiquary. 


Monumental Brasses. R. H. Edleston. 

Holly Wells, Their Legends and Supersti- 
tions. 

A History of Coggeshall. 

The Ladies Glen on the Malvern Hills. 
H. H. Lewis. 

Last Year’s omen! in the Soil of Rome. 
Rev. Joseph Hirs' 


The Conference. ie side Windows. 


Argosy. 6d. 


Fair Normandy. C. W. Wood. (1ll.) 
Star Worship. . 


Adantic Monthiy. 


bsen ; his Early Career as Poet and 
gee ht. E. P. Evans 
Sir Peter Osborne. Edward Abbott Parry. 
Lit Shibboleths. Agnes Repplier. 
The Funeral of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Malcolm Bell. 
The Easter Hare. Katharine Hillard. 
Some Popular Objections to Civil Service 
Reform. Part II. Oliver T. Morton. 
Over the Teacups. VI. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Bailey’s. 1s. : 
Sir C. Russell. . With Portrait. 
Trainers New and Old. John Dawson. 
With Portrait. 
Mistakes in Breeding Race-horses, 


Bankers’ Magazine. 
The Budget. 
Negotiable Securities Bill. 
oy, acme of Private Firms into Public 
Compan 
Country Bankers’ Clearing. With portrait 
of W. Gillett. 
Compulsory National Insurance. 
French Vital Insurance and Social Statistics. 


Belgravia. 
Men and Women at Monte Carlo. By C. 


wardes. 
pucward Fo By E. Hess Kaye. Visit to 
an East-end Music Hall. 





Blackwood’s. 2s. 6d. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps. I.-IV. 

The Prussian Monarchy and the Revolution 
Sey By Sir Rowiand Blennerhassett, 

The Last of the Cannibal Chiefs. By Basil 

omson, 

Sikkim and Tibet. By H. H. Risley, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

German Aims in East Africa. With a map. 

A New View of Imperial Federation. 


Board of Trade Journal. April 15. 6d. 
Regulations affecting Commercial Travellers 
in Foreign Countries and the Colonies. 
European Legislation affecting Accidents to 
Workmen. 
Ravages of the Phylloxera. 
Production of Iron in India. 


Bookworm. 6d. 
Bookworms of Yesterday and To-day: Mr. 
Gladstone. W. Roberts. 
Some Letters of weinér Celebrities. 
Book- Borrowers. 


Boy’s Own Paper. 6d. 
The Cricket Seasons of 1889 and 1890. 
Experim nts in Crystallisation. By R. A. 
R. Bennett, B.A. 
7 pes s, and where to Find Them. 
Landsmen’s Knots and Lashings. (IIl.) 
The Rainbow, and How to Make it. 


British Sportsmen. April 16. 1s. 
Fencing : Lady Colin Campbell. 
Something about Rifles. Sir Samuel Baker. 
Lacrosse, by an Old International. 
Portraits of the Prince of Wales and the 
Earl of Coventry. 


British Sportsmen. 1s. i 

Turf Topics. By Mr. W. G. Craven. 

The Necessity of Exercise for Women. By 
Lady Colin Campbell. 

The Prospects of the Australian Team. By 
Mr. W. L. 7 see 

The Poetry of Spo 

Cabinet Photographs of H_R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge and Lord Harris. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 7d. 


e American Parliament by an Anglo- 
American. 

How Sounds are made Visible. J. F. 
Rowbotham. 

The Engagement Ring. J. R. Eastwood. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d. 

Celebrated Catastrophes. 

Life on Board a Lightship. (IIL) 

Stage “‘ Understudies” and their Ways. 

An Interview with Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., 
M.P. ‘(Ill. 

Mr. Ruskin at Home. (IIl.) 

How Gloves are made. (IIl.) 


Catholic World. April. 2s. 

‘The Life of Father Hecker. 
Rev. Walter Elliott. 

The Anti-Catholic Laws in New Hampshire. 
Mary P. Thompson, 

The English Language in Catholic Public 
Worship. G. H. Howard. 

The Mexican Hierarchy. 

The Evolutionary Theory as applied to 
Conscience. Rev. John S. Vaughan. 

Normal Schools for Catholics. Right Rev. 
J... Spalding, D.D. 

The Josephites and their Work for the 
Negroes. Rev. J. R. Slattery. 

Professor Briggs’s Doctrine of the Middle 
State. Rev. H. H. Wyman. 


Centennial, The. Melbourne. March. 1s. 

A Memorable Chapter iu Queensland 

Politics : The Great Stonewall. W. O 
Hodgkinson, M.P. 

Actresses of the First Rate, with Special 
Reference to Miss Myra Kemble. Gerald 
Marr Thompson. 

The Rebellion in the Kitchen. Thomas 


Courtney. 
Alice Ham. 


On Browning’s Saul. 
Australian Federation. Sir Henry Parkes, 


Chaps. I.-II. 


A 
Father Damien. George Gordon McCrae 








Century. ts. 4d. 

Portraits of George Washington. By — 
Wright. Engraved by T. nson 

Some New Relics. Charles ee , Hart. 

Two Views of Marie Bashkirtseff. ——, D. 

Chickens for Use and Beauty. mS. 
Babcock. 

“Blacked Out.” George Kennan 

A Study of Consciousness. H.C. Wood. 

The Women of the French Salons. Amelia 
Gere Mason. 

Theodore O’Hara. Robert Burns Wilson. 
Pictures by Harry Fenn, and from Photo- 
graphs. 

Institutions for the Arid Lands. J. W. 

‘owell, 
=. \ cxretestniied of Joseph Jefferson. 


Valour and Skill in the Civil War. Charles 
A. Patch. 


Chambers's Journal. 7d. 

My Shipmate Louise: the Romance of a 
Wreck. By W. Clark Russell. 

The Red Sea Slave Trade. By an Eye- 
witness. 

Master and Servant as They Were. 

The New River Company. 

A Word for the Rook and the Jay. 

The Nicknames of British Regiments. 

“The Bad Lands” of Dakota. 


one Epoohenary Intelligencer and 
eco. 
Alexander Mackay.—In Memoriam. 


Church Work. 

Public Schools in England. Rev. Charles 
Hole. 

Popular Literature of the Korea. W. E. 
Aston. 

A Winter Holiday. IV. 

Observations and Reflections on Missionary 
Societies. R. N. Cust. 

New Mission in Canara Country. Rev. C. 
E. Gardner. 


The Clergyman’s Ma; asipe. 
Portrait of the Rev. Prof. 


D.D. 

The Office of the Clergy. 

The Church Year. Scrmons for May. 
Eastertide to Whitsundide. Rev. Dr. 
Stokes. 

Christianity and Socialism. Rev. G. W. 
Pinnethorne, M.A 


. T. Stokes, 


Congregational Review. April. 1s. 

Heresy-Hunting in Scotland. 

The Parable of the Prodigal and the Doc- 
trine of the Atonement. By R. W. 
Dale, LL.D. 

Congregational 
Raffles. 

“ Centralization in 1 oy gemma a By 
Malcolm McG. Dana. 

James Macdonell and The Times. 

— Life in France. By G. Holden 

ike. 

The Parnell Commission. 

Manstield College. 


Worthies. II. Thomas 


Contemporary Pulpit. 6d. i 
The Victory of Faith. Rev. Canon Lid- 


don, D.D. 
Eternal Life. Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D. 
Pleasing Others. Children’s Sermon. Rev. 
James Vaughan, M.A 
Outlines on ‘Texts for the Church’s Year. 
Church Life in the Midlands. 


Cornhill. 6d. 
Dinner- Tables. 
The Lion’s Tale. 
The Last of the Calverts. 
The Match of the Season. 
Rats. 


Counties Constitutional Magazine. 1s. 
Lord Cranbrook. (Ill.) W. Hardy-Ouz- 


man. 

Socialism and the Labour Conference. By 
Frank Beal. 

May-Day in the Olden Time. 
Debenham. 

Story of Alcestis, By C. A. Wurtzburg. 


By Amy 
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Cosmopolitan. May. 25 cents. 

Marie Bashkirt-eff. (Personal Reminis- 
cences,) With Portrait. (lll.) Kasimir 
Dziekonska. 

The Viking. (Poem.) Minnie Buchanan 
Goodman. 

The Thieves of New York. (II’.) Richard 

eatley. 

Mouching. (Ill.) Dewey-Bates. 

e Gymnasium of a Great University. 
(Harvard.) (Ill.) Dr. D. A Sargent. 
A Flying Trip Around the World. (Second 
Elizabeth Bisland. 


Ill. 
The Duc de Morny. (IIl.) wi 
A Schnatterndorf Episode. (A Posthumous 
Story.) (IIl.) Porte Crayon. 
Southern Problems, Henry Watterson. 


East and West. May. 1s. 

iss Wentworth’s Idea. Chaps. 1-2. By 
W. E. Norris. 

Feminiana—I'rench and American. By 
Max O’Rell. 

Chivalry in Women. By a Man. 

Come Forth. Chaps. 1-4. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 

By the Banks of the Wharfe. By Thomas 
Stanley. 


Education. May2z, 6d. 

Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. (With full- 
page portrait.) 
a versus Latin. By H. W. Eve, 

Heterography. By an Orthographer. 
Scholarship Work. _II.: Classical. By 

Montagu Baldwin, M.A. 

The Teaching of Plane ‘I'rigonometry, 
Cambridge. (With three illustrations.) 
A Plea for Physical Examination. By 

Francis Galton, M.A., F.R.S. 


English Illustrated. 6d. 
Bere Me. Trifles, Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
Some Board School Children. James Run- 
ciman. (IIl.) 
Fasting. Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 


Pypageies! Magazine. 6d. 
illiam O’Bryan and the Bible Christians. 
H. W. Horwill. cienacemai 
The Fourth and Nineteenth Centuries: 
Their Agreement and Contrast. James 
Kennedy. 
The Lake Tanganyika Mission. Capt. E. 
C. Hore. 


Expositor. 1s. 

Books of the Old Testament. By Rev. 
Professor Herbert E. Ryle, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. ; 

‘* Fasting” in Holy Scripture. By Ven. 
Archdeacon F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Testimony of Napoleon I. with Regard to 
Christ. By Rev. Alexander Mair, D.D. 
Edinburgh, ; 

The Language and Metre of Ecclesiasticus, 

A Reply to Criticism. (Concluded.) By 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth, M.A 

Oxford. ; 


Gentleman’s. 1s. 
Light from the Talmud. Launcelot Cross. 
A Summer Stroll in Sussex. Edward Clay- 


ton. 
Dr. John Covel’s Diary. J. Theodore Bent. 
Hunting Songs. Laura Alex. Smith. 
Colonel Newcome. H. Schutz Wilson, 
Steel. Charles Weston Smith. 
Petronius. J. F. Rowbotham. 
Mountain Sheep. A Hill Shepherd. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 6d. 
Orders for Women. Sophia F. Caulfeild. 
From the Artistic World. Diary of the 
Early Days of Natalie Janotha. 
Tudor Queens and Princesses : Mary Tudor. 
Sarah Tytler. 


Good Words. 6d. 
The Creation Story. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Falaise. By the Dean of Gloucester. 
' The Princess Bismarck. By Mrs. Pereira. 
Survivals of the Stone Age. By the Rev. R. 
Munro, B.D. 











Great Thoughts. 6d. 
Curfew Jessell, or Robert Elsmere’s Con- 
trast. Story by Dr. Parker. 
John Ruskin, Critic and Teacher. 
Gustave Doré. 


Harper’s, 1s. : 
aa hae York Taverns. J. A. Stevens. 
(ill. 

Making United States Bonds Under Pres- 
sure. L, E, Chittenden. 
The Evolution of Humour. Prof. S. H. 

Butcher. 

Through Bushand Fern in Australia. 
Sharp. (IIl.) 

English Lyrics under Charles I. L. I. 
Guiney. With Portraits of Montrose, 
Suckling, Quarles, Herbert, Herrick, 
Carew, Lovelace, Wither, and Drummond 
of Hawthornden. 


Harper’s Young People. 6d. 
Gymnastics for Girls. Mrs. Arthur Brooks. 
Training for Boys. W.C. Dohm. 

Natural History Papers. W.H. Gobson. 


Homeopathic World. 
The Royal College of Physicians. 
Sulphuric Acid in Influenza. Dr. Morrison. 
Repeated Attacks of Transient Blindness 
Cured by Gelsemium, Dr. H. Smith. 
Hahnemannian Cures, by Dr. Berridge, and 
Letters (Translations). 


Illustrated Naval ond Bilary Maga- 


Wm. 


zine. 2s. 6d. 
Epochs of the British Army—The Georgian 
Epoch. 
Portsmouth. 
acket. 
Some Remarks on the Militia and Volun- 
teers. By Major A. J. Preston. 

The Warriors of British New Guinea. By 
Lieutenant B. F. S. Baden-Powell. 

Naval Warfare. By Rear-Admiral P. H. 
Colomb. 

Her Majesty’s Nursing Sisters. 
Honnor Morten. 

Great Commanders of Modern Times— 
Napoleon (Part I.). By W. O’Connor 


Morris. 
The Fortifications of the Meuse. By C. J. 
By Charles Weston 


By an East Anglian Blue 


By Miss 


L’Estrange. 
Steel Armour Pilates. 
Smith. 
The Submarine Vessel Goubet. 
A Week on the’Bhutan Frontier. 


Indian Magazine. 6d. 
Ordeals—East and West. 
Lady Harris and the Ladies of Bombay. 
In India. By Surgeon-Gen. Francis. 


Journal of Education. 6d. 
Report of Cheltenham Conference Teachers’ 
Guild. 


King’s Own, The. 6d. 
Canon Driver’s Hebrew. 
The ‘‘ Myths” of Genesis. 
Our Seamen. Another Appeal by Samuel 
Plimsoll. 


Ladies’ Treasury, The. 6d. 
South Slavic Moon-Myths. 
The Valleys of the Himalayas. (IIl.) 
Leisure Hour. 6d. 
The Immediate Future of the 
American Indians. Dr. Aubrey. 
The Montyon Prize: its Heroes and 
Heroines—Eustache the Negro. L. G. 
Séguin 

The Sovereigns of Europe—The King of the 
Belgians, With portrait. — 

Building a Railway Carriage. W. J. 
Gordon. 

The Story of a Journalist. 

Slavery and French Law. . 

Brief Counsels concerning Business. II. 


Lippincott’s. _ ts. : 
A Sappho of Green Springs. Bret Harte. 
A Dead Man’s Diary. 

Subsidies and Shipping. 


Little Folks. 6d. 
London and Some of its Wonders. 
King Time and the Tiny Girl. 
Noble Deeds of Noble Children. 
The Fish that was Tired of the Sea. 
The Man who Lived in Petland. 


North 











London Society. 1s. 
Eyes and No Eyes: an Appeal for the 
Royal Ophthalmic Hospital in Moorfields, 


Longman’s. 6d. 
Warm Orchids. 
A Shadow on Strike. 


Frederick Boyle. 
Mrs. Alfred W. 


Hunt. 
William Gilbert, the First Electrician. Dr. 
B. W. Richardson. 
A Girl’s Religion. James Sully. 
Lucifer. April 1s. 1s. 6d. 

Kosmic Mind. 
Pistis-Sophia, 
Annotated. 
Theosophy for the 

esant. 
The Vedantic Philosophy. 
A Talk with Sumangala—lIs 
Buddhism Materialistic ? 


Lyceum, The , 
**Ts Reform Possible Without Religion ?” 
An Irish Catholic Parliament and the Pro- 
testant Minority. II. 
A Scheme of Land Purchase. 
Scholastic Criticism and Evolution. 


Maemillan’s. 1s 
A Moral Crusader. Goldwin Smith. 
Our Boys in Florida. Arthur Montefiore. 
George Wither. John Fyvie. 
Some Passages in the Life of Hamish 
Macgregor. 
The Cry of the Parents. 
Ronald Lester. 
Prince Albert Victor in Travancore. 
ees. 
Merry England. ts. 
Table Talk about the Taddet 
portrait of the Editor. 
Mr. Stead at the Vatican. 
Francois Coppée. _D. Moncrieff O'Connor. 
An Architect in Exile. Bernard Whelan. 
The Story of a Conversion. Rev. X. Y. Z. 
Leaves from a Lady’s Note- Book. 


Methodist New Connexion. 6d. 
Portrait. Rev. W. Mills. 
Australasia. Part I. M. J. Birks. 

we ever Forget?” 

The Month. May. 2s. 

Th»? Origin of Human Reason. By the Rev. 
Sydney F. Smith. 

Italy before the Railways. By the Rev. 
John Morris, F 3 

The Tomb of St. Abercius. By Herbert 
Thurston. 

The Romaunte of the Blessed Johann. By 
T. P. Bullivant 

A French Bishop on France. (Bishop 

By F. 


Newly Translated and 


Profane. Mrs. A. 
U. L. Desai. 


Southern 


J. D. 


With a 


“Do 


Freppel.) 
Art Metal-Work among the Jews. 
A. Marshall. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore. 6d ? 

The Laidley Worm of Spindlestone Heugh. 
The City of Durham. (Ill. 
The Lighting of Towns. 
. Clephan. 
The Newcastle Chronicle. 
John Hunter Rutherford. 


Murray’s. ts. 

Mad Tipperary. 

The Poet’s Apology. Andrew Lang. 

Passion-Players at ome; or, Ober- 
Ammergau in Winter. Florence Norris. 

The New Departure.—I. France under M. 
Constans. II. Germany without Bis- 
marck. 

A Quiet Corner of Normandy. E. D. 
Cuming. 
Agitators and 
Roberts. 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 

Stanley’s Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 
R. W. Felkin. 

Tracts. Rev. W. H. Daubney, M.A. 

Our Pilgrimage to Ober-Ammergau. (lIIl.) 
I. Austin Clare. i 

The Truth about Tithes. 

A Bruges Festival. Madame de Goey. 

Russian Carols and Religious Ballads. Rev. 
Graham Sandberg, B.A, 

Provision for Old Age. E. W. Brabrook, 
F 


The late James 


Demagogues. Morley 














THe Review oF ReEvVIE 


ae 


dl and 


¥D. 





Outing. éd. 

Ww wee and Camera in Normandy. 
Yacht Racing in Great Britain. 

Yale and her Victories on the Water. 
The Canoeing of To-day. 


Parents’ Review. Aprilrs. 6d. 
Star Map for the Month. By Mis, L. C. 
* ~ D’A. Lipscomb. 
The Religious Instruction of the Young. By 
the Rev. Wm. Daw I. 
Some Shonehts About ‘Karly 7 Training. By 
Miss Clough. 


Smiles ond Tears. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. 

Observations and gaa in Education. 
By Mrs. Southwold H 

Our Sons, II. Jounal as a Profession. 
By John Dawson, 


Phrenological Magazine. 6d. 
How to Sleep and How Not to Sleep. 
Charles Kingsley as an Educational Ideal. 
Criminals: Their Nature and Responsi- 
bility. 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. 


Primitive Methodism in Yorkshire. (Por- 
trait.) Rev. M. Moseley. 
Quiver, The. 6d. 
Revelations of Character, I. Rev. W. M. 


Statham. 


The Mountain Stream. A Parable from 


Nature. Lady Laura Hampton. 
The Morning Sunday School. By a Super- 
intendent. 
The Old English Parochial Psalmody. Cuth- 
bert Hadden. 
Sanitary Record, The. April 1s. 1s. 
Notable Sanitary Engineers. No. 1.: 


Messrs. Doulton & Co. 


The Sanitary Condition of Japan. By W. 
K. Burton. 

Sinks and ‘age : Grease. By J. R. Ander- 
son, C. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.. 


Scandinavia : The Vikings and the Geo- 
graphy of their Times. P. Du Chaillu. 
Recent Explorations in Peru and Bolivia. 

H, Guillaume. 
Recent Discoveries in New Guinea. 














Seribner. 
Co-operative Home Winning. Some practi- 
cal results of Building and Loan Associa- 


1s. 


tions. W. A. Linn. 
The Theatres of Japan. 
Ill. 


“(IIL) 
T. J. Nakagawa. 


Glimpses of Napoleon in 1804. Clarence 
Diming. 

Dead Cities. A. Lampman. 

The Rights of the Citizen, II. As a User 


of the Public Streets. 


Shipping World. 6d. 
At the Institute of Naval Architects. 
Salvage and Wreck Raising. 


Scots’ Magauine. The. 6d. 

The Results of the Voluntary System in the 
Free Church. By an Elder of the Church 
of Scotland. 

The Science Curriculum in the Universities. 
Henry - 

Physical Recreation. Alexander Wylie of 
Cordale. 

Sun. 


6d. 
‘Lhe Original Monte Christo. O. G. Furley, 
and C. O’Connor Eccles. 
On the Seventh Day. Mrs. Mayo. 
The Origin and Progress of the Chinese 
Army. A. T. Sibbald, 


Sunday at Home. 6d. 
‘Lhe Gaboon River. (IIl.) 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. 

Heath. 
On Faith-Healing. XII. 
M.D. 


R. 
Alfred Schofield, 
Workhouse Life 


Brewer. 


in Manchester. Mrs. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 


Majo:ca, Flora L. Shaw. 

The Fifth of May. Rev. Dr. Butler, Master 
of Trinity. 

Leonard K. Shaw. Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 

Footpaths. Alexander Lamont. 


The Business < pois Do Without). 
Rev. E. J. Hardy. 





Tinsley’s. 


Woman’s World. 


Work. 
The wall Decoration of the Future. 


Sword and Trowel. 
‘Thoughts about Church a 
Spurgeon. 
Drives at Menton. No. 
By C. H. Spurgeon. 
Another Missionary Classic. 
Mossback Correspondence, 


Temple Bar. 1s. 
Talks with Trelawny. 
Deaf Beethoven. 
Continental Prisons. } 


The Theatre. 6d. 
Herman Merivale. By W. D. Adams. 
The Function of Music--Social Regenera- | 
tion. | 
The Degeneracy of Dramatic Criticism | 
Photographs of Miss Marion Lea and Mr. 


By C. H. 
1.—To Monti. 


e 


No. r. 


John Hare. 
Time. ts. 
Foreign Policy of Russia. F. Engels. 
Irish Wit and Humour. J. O'Connor 


Power. 
The Greater Brotherhood Felix Moscheles. 
Kindergartenin Elementary Schools. Sarah 


Corbet. 
Courage. = Belfort Bax. 


Lord Be diph Churchil!. 
A Nihilist Poet. Ostragoff. 
Oberammergau Passion ‘Play. 


With Portrait. 
(Il.) 


Is, 


Mrs. Arthur Stannard at Home. Frederick 
Dolman. 

The Hardships ‘of Nurses. By a Hospital 
Nurse. 

Silk Weaving in the East-end. Miss M. F. 
Billington. (IIl.) 


e Grievances of Barmaids. Miss Cle- 


mentina Black, 


Canoe-building in Wood. 

Bird Cages: How to Make Them. 

The Musical Box: How to Repair It. 

The olian Harp: How to Make It. 
Lawn Mowers: ‘Their Care and Repair. 
Adaptation of Sewing Machine for Fret 


aw. 
How to Make a Towel Horse. 








AMERICAN PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 


Andover Review. 35 cents. 


Religious Life in our State Universities. Presi- 
dent Angell. 

What is Salvation? President Hyde. 

Edward Thring. Rev. William Higgs. 

Have we a Religion for Men? Mr. Howard 


Allan Bridgman. 

An American Board of Theology for Foreign 
Missions. Professor Gulliver. 

What is Reality? Part VII. 
Beings. Rev. Francis H. Johnson. 

The Outline of an Elective Course of Study. | 
Part II]. The ‘Treatment of Crime and the 
Criminal Classes. Professor Tucker. 


Arena. April. socents. Boston. 

Religion, Morals, and the Public Schools. Rev. 
M. J. Savage. 

God in the Constitution—A Reply to Col. 
Ingersoll. Bishop J. L. Spalding. 

A Newly es Law in Physics. 
Allen, A.M., LL.B. 

Fternal Punishment. W. E. Manley, D.D. 

The Mask of Tyranny. W. Lloyd Garrison. 


S. M. 


| 
| 


| 





Diyorce versvs Domestic Warfare. Elisabeth | 


Cady Stanton. 

Of David's House. James Realf, Jun. 

A Symposium, White Child Labour Slavery. 
By six writers. 


Ungava. W. H. H. Murray. 


Yomietic Review. April. 30 cents. 

Elements of Strength and Weakness in Church 
Liturgy. By T. D. Witherspoon, D.D., LL.D. 

The Relation of Preaching to Christian Work 
and Worship. By Prof. 1’. Harwood Patti- 
son, 

Protestant Church arse 4 in Germany. By 
Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, Ph.D. 

Inter — Athletics. By Rev. A. McElroy 


The "Cultivation of Psychic Energy. By J. 
Spencer Kennard, D DD. 


A Hierarchy of | Missionary Review. April. 





New England Magazine. 


| Magazine of American History. April. 


Portrait of Columbus. 

Our South American Neighbours. _(IIl.) 
Romance of the Map of the United States. 
How California was named. H. G. Cutler. 
Laval. ‘Ihe first Bishop of Quebec. John 

Dimitry. 


25 cents. 
The Christian Dawn in Korea. 
oss, A.M. 
Life Amonz x the Karens. 
strong, missionary in Burmah. 
Dr. Pierson’s Missionary Crusade in Scotland. 
oO. 
Foreign Missions in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, By Rev. Edward Storrow. 
Unoccupied Territ ry. By A. P. Happer, D.D. 
Missionary Churches. By Secretary F. F. 
Ellinwood, D.D. 


April. 


William Ewart Gladstoney William Clarke. 


By Rev. John 
By Mrs. W. F. Arm- 


25 cents. | 


The United States Life-Saving Service. Wil- 
liam Wallace Johnson. | 
Plain Words on the Indian Question. Elaine 


Goodale. 
The Astor Library. Frederick K. Saunders. 
Jonathan Edwards. Joseph H. Crooker, 
Amelia B. Edwards. Sallie Joy White. 


Poet Lore. 


English and German Literature in the Eigh- | 
teenth Century. II. Professor Oswald | 
Seidensticker. 

The Battle with the Water-Sprite. 
Anna Robertson Brown. 
Antony and Cleopatra. III, O.¥. Emerson. 
Paces of the Browning Society, Philadel- 

phia, 


April t5. 25 cents. 





ws 


4 


| 
| 
| 





| Statesman. April. 


Our Day. April. 25 cents. 
— Reverses of Mormonism. Rev. Dr. R. 
. McNiece. 
Safe Solutions for Southern Problems. George 
W. Cable. 
The Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury. Rev, 


Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

Boston Monday Lectures. Joseph Cook. 
Edward Bellamy’s Nationalism. 

Tenement House Reform. 

David Dudley Field, on Compulsory Voting. 

Ex-President McCosh, on the Federation of 
Evangelical Churches. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


April. 80 cents. New York. 


Christian Art and Theology. Prof. A. L, 
Frothingham, Jun. 

Church Discipline. J. Romeyn Berry. 

The Fatherhood of God. Prof. Thomas H. 
kinner. 

The Church and Doctrine. 
Darling. 

College Comity President Sylvester F. Scovel. 

i ate of Genesis x. Prof. Robert Dick 

ilson, 


Prof. Timothy G. 


Chicago. 
Professor David Swing, 


A oe Religion. 

A nb ea s Labour Union. Gen. M. M. Trum- 

A World’ s Catholic Congress in Chicago. Hon, 
Wiliam J. Onahan. 

Manual Training. Col. Augustus Jacobson. 

‘The Business Manand the College, Chas. A, 
Blanchard, REZ 
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Abbreviations of Magazine 
A, in C.S. Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
A. C. W., Catholic World 
AL a Ansilo-Tareel Quarterly C. Wk., Church Work. 
A.L., Art and Literature D.R., Dublin Review 
All. W. All the World E., Expositor 
A. M., Atlantic Monthly a Education 
Ant., Antiquary H., English Historical Re- 
A.Q., Asiatic Quarterly view 
A.R., Andover Review I., English Illustrated Maga- 


zine 

Evangelical Magazine 
Edinburgh Review 
Expository Times 

+» East and West 


Arg., Argosy 
Art J., Art Journal 
Art R., Art Review 
As., Asclepiad 
Ata., Atalanta 
A. W 


<77m 


Amateur Work a Forum 
B., Bailey’s Magazine lis Fireside 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine ore’s Fore’s Sporting Notes 
Bel., Belgravia .E., Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
Bk-wm. Bookworm aminer 


. M., Blackwood’s Magazine 


Fortnightly Review 
B.0. P., Boy’s Own Paper 


, Gentleman's Magazine 


SOON EE bd bb 
nRPSree | at | 








B.S., _ British Sportsmen . P., Girls’ Own Paper 
B. T. J., Board of Trade Journal Great Thoughts 
C., Cornhill , Good Words 
C. C. M., Counties Constitutional » Home Chimes 
Magazine » Harper's Magazine 
Cen., Centennial (zine »  Homiletic Review 
C.F. M.,Cassell’s Family Maga- -, Homeopathic World 
C.J., | Chambers’s Journal Y.P., Harper’s Young People 
C.L.G., County and Local g., Igdrasil 
Government Mazagine I. M., Irish Monthly 
Cley-, Clergyman’s Magazine I. N. M., Illustrated N aval and 
Cl. R., Classical Review Military Magazine 
C.M., Century Magazine In. M., Indian Magazine 
C.M.I., Church Missionary In- Ls Industries ‘3 cial 
telligencer, oy ournal of icostion 
Cong. R., Congregational Review J. Q. R., Jewish Quarterly Review 
Cos., Cosmopolitan K., nowledge 
C. P., Contemporary Pulpit K.0O., King’s Own 
Cc. 2 Church Quarterly Law Q., Law Quarterly 
C.R., Contemporary Review L.F., Little Folks 


It has been found necessary to restrict this index to peric 


leading Quarterlies and Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. 


are indexed than can be noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWs, 

which the notice will be found, , 

A. 1, May, 454 Apr. | Astor Library, N. E. M., 

Acton, toe on Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, et Astronomy : “7 Map 

Académie Julian, Cos., Apr. [Abr., 4 »423| Meteorological 

Adam, Mdme., on Society in Paris, A. Bee P. E. F., Apr. 

Aerial yk Fore’s, Apr. 

Africa : Six Years in the Wilds of Central Africa, 
ee J. Glave, St. 
S.H., May; Dinizulu’s Case, by Miss Colenso 
and H. R. Fox- Bourne, U.R., Apr. ; — 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, NEL bv 

Africa, Scramble for: German Aims = "Rast 
Africa, B.M., May; England and Germany in 
East Africa, by Sir F. de Winton, N.C., May, 

21; ee s Outlook in East Africa, F.R., 


Photography of the Sk 


bell, B. S., May 





Agitators ot Demagogues, M. M., May 
Agriculture (see also contents of j nen of the Australasia, 
Royal Agricultural Society and of the Royal | Australia: 
Horticultural Society, p. 453), Ravages of the 
Phylloxera, B. T. J., Apr. 

Albert Victor, Prince, in Mg se Mac., May 
Alcestis, Story of, C. C. M., Ma 

Alcohol, Consumption of, R. S. S., Mar. 

Poem by, C. M., 417 


Politics, Cen., Feb. 








How Responsible Go 
Sir G. Duffy, C. R., 


Aldrich, T. D., 
All the World, "May, 454 
Amateur Work, May, 454 
Americans at Home, 3 

Do they Read pa ang N. A. R., May, 414 
Andover Review, Apr., 456 
Anglo-Israel Quarterly, ie. » 454 


Antiquary, May. 4 4 
Apperception, Mind, Apr. May | Beethoven, Deaf, T.B 
Archeology, Discoveries i in Rome in 1889, nt, Belgian Magazines, Apr., 4 
Archer, William, on the Danish Drama of To-day, Belgians, King of the, L. 
F. R., May, 422 Belgium, England an 
Architecture, Civil and Domestic, A, L., May U.S. M., May 
Arena, Apr., = 415, 422 Belgravia, May, 45 
Argosy, May, 4 Be:lamy, 
Argyll, Duke fe on Wolfe Tone, N. C., May, 421 | Beowu f P. Ee. Apr. 
Art Magazines, Contents of, for May. and Art in 
other Magazines (see p. 453) 
Art and Literature, May, 453 
Armies, English and Foreign: Epochs of the 
British Army—Georgian Epoch, I, 
May ; Responsibility in War, U. S. M 
Nicknames of British Regiments 
Some Modern Wars reviewed, 
Remarks on the Militia, I. N. M 
Soudan Cam - 
ing Forces of Germany, Cos., Apr., 424; Meuse 
Fortifications, I, N. M., Ma Vn and 
Progress of the Chinese Army, 3M 
atic ee pene of, wide English 
Capital, A. 
iatic Quarter! erly ok, 452 





Baby Farming, Rev. B. 
Bai'e,;’s Magazine, May, 





































Bhutan Frontier, A Wee! 
Bisland, Miss Eliz., A 










Bisley, U.S. M., 












May: ; His Socialism, by Sid 


ey May; French Views of, 411 








maids, W W., May, 
Bey, s Mag gazine, 





Board of ponte journal, 


plora 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Observations in 
The Planets and Where to Find Them, B 


N., May; Gaboon River, Athletics and Gymnastics (see also under Lacrosse, 
Cycling, Cricket, and Fencing) 

Physical Recreation, Scots, May nji24 

Gymnasium of Harvard YP Mey Cos., May, 

Gymnastics for G-rls, H. Y. P., 403; Q. R., Apr. 

Gymnastics for Women, by Sy Colin Camp- 


Intercolle giate Athletics, H. R., Apr. 

ay, 4 Atlantic Monthly, May, 416, 417, 425, 454 

Austin, Alfred. Poem by, Nat. R., May, 417 

Py tatentog Chapter in Queensland 


tion, Sir H. Parkes on, cen., Feb., 414 
Through Bush. and ag (4 Wn. Sh: eM, M., 


Baker, Sir Samuel, on ines, B. S., Apr. 
Bankers’ Magazine, May, 454 
Barmaids, py of, by Miss C. Black, 


W. W., » 413 
Barhinaseft Wane, C. M., May; Cos., May, 424 | Czsar Studies, C. L. R. 
Beaconsfield, Lord, . Apr. +» 423 










Edw., Nationalisation of, O. D., Apr. 


Besant, Mrs. Annie, on Theosophy for the Brofane, 
Betterment Tax in America, C. R., 


~ World by, Cos. Apr. and May, 424 oa 
We’ Bismarck, ag Retirement of, Nat. R., ew, 


aign, U. S. M., May ; The Fight. Bismarck, Princess, G. W., May 
Black, Miss sag ay on the eideneneia of Bar- 


ov Ww. - R. 
Blindness, Transent, Cured by Selsemium; America, 





457 


Titles used in this Index. 


Leisure Hour es R., 


. Parents’ Review 
Lip., Lippincott’ s Monthly 


R. R., Presbyterian and Re- 


L. M., Longman’s Magazine formed Review 

L. @., ndon Quarterly Ps., Psyche 

L.§., London Society q.. Quiver 

L.T., Ladies’ Treasury Q.R., Quarterly Review 

Lue., Lucifer R.A.S., Journal of the Royal 
Ly. Lyceum Agricultural Society 
M., Month R. G. S., Proceedings of the Royal 
Mae., Macmillan’s Magazine Geograp! ‘ical Society 


M.A.H., Magazine of American 


R.H.S., Journal of the Royal 
History 
M. Art, Magazine of Art 


Horticultural Society 
R.S.S., — Statistical Society's 








M.C., Monthly Chronicle ournal 
M. E., Merry England La un 
Mind, Mind y ® Sun Artists 
M. M., Murray’s Magazine an. R. Sanitary R 
M. wc. , Manchester Quarterly cots. Scots Magazine 
M. » Methodist New Con- erib., Scr ibner’s Magazine 
nexion Magazine : D., Subjects of the Day 
M.R., Missionary Review 3. G. M., Scottish Geographical 
N. A. R. North American Review Magazine 
Nat. R., National Review S.H., Sunday at Home 
N.C., Nineteenth Century S. M., Sunday Magazine 
N. E. M., New England Magazine . R. Scottish Review 
N.H., Newbery House Maga- .T., Sword and Trowel 
zine t., Statesman 
N.R., New Review t.N., St. Nicholas 
0., Outing . W., Shipping World 
0.D., Our Day Tee Time 
| Portfolio pe ® Temple Bar 
P. E. F., Palestine Exploration Tk, Theatre 
Fund | Tin., Tinsley’s Magazine 
Phren. M., Phrenological Maga- | T.R., Theological Review 
zine | U.R., Universal Review 
4 L., __ Poet Lore U.S. M., United Service Magazine 
P.M. M., Primitive Methodist W., Work 
Magazine } W.M., Workers’ Monthly 
P. M. Q., Primitive Methodist W.R., Westminster Review 
Quarterly W. W., Woman's World 


Photographic Quarterly Y. M., 


P. Q., ' Young Man 
sdicals published in the English language. 


All the articles in the 
Many more articles 
but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 





Apr. (P. R., Apr. | Book Markets, English and American, N. A. R., 
for April 15 to May 15, | Bookworm, May, 454 (Apr. 
Palestine, | Boy’s Own Paper, May, 45 
8. Oe? Brabourne, Lord, on Tithes N.R., fe 421 
Bramwell, Lord, on the Tithes Bill N. C., May, 
Brialmont, Gen. » on England and Salaiom, 
U. S. M., May (G. W.,. Apr. 
Briggs, Prof., his Doctrine of = iddle ‘State, 
British Sportsmen, Apr., May, 4 
Browning, Poet, M. — aw. a Lip., May, 







y at Night, P.Q., ‘Apr. 

















George Milner ona Sthers on, M. Q a 
And ae Prof. M. Dodson, q. May 
As a Religious 9 J. Q. R., Apr., 404 
His ‘‘ Saul,” Cen., Feb. 
His “ Asolando,” L. Q., Apr., 404 
Browning Society, P. L., Apr. 
3ruges Festival, N. H., May 
Australian Federa-| Buddhism, Le. Apr., 419+ fs Southern Buddhism 
Materialistic? uc., 
Recent Works on Pranitive Buddhism, D. R., 
Apr., 420, P. M. Q. 
Budgets, " Notable, W. R., May 
Burmah : Life among the Karens, M, R., Apr. 
Bury’s Later Roman Empire, E. pr., 418 
Business Man and the College, St., ” Ap r. 
Butler, Rev. H. M., on the Lesson of the French 
Revolution, S, M., May (U. R., Apr. 
Butler, Samuel, on the Dead Lock in Darwinism, 
oy Apr. 
Cairo and the Pyramids, C. Wk., May 
Calvary, Site of, P. a F 
Calverts, the, Last of, 
Cambridge, Duke of, w 3.8 May 
Campbell, Lady Colin, on Fencing, B. §., Apr. $ 
on Gymnastics for Women, B. S., May 
Canada (see also under Fisheries) 
Cannibal Chiefs, Last of, B. M., 
Capital, Accumulations of, in the 
dom, 1875-85, by R. Giffen, R. 




















Vv ernment was Conctded, 





Waugh on, C. R., May, 
434 [394 





May 


- by Cat” 





d, 


Brialmont, 






















Tnited King- 


a Xe . 


[Lue., Apr. 





May, 421 Caprivi, George Leo von, Biog., U. S. M., May 
kon, I N. M., May Carpenter, Bishop Boyd, Bampton Lectures of 
Flying Trip Round tte| T. pr. 
Cariyle's Grave, at, N. E., Apr., 417 
20 | Cassell’s Family Pad mig ay, 398, 454 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal, May, 444 
Catholic Church, St., Apr. 5 Anh Cattell 
Laws in New Hamrshire, Cc. Apr. 
English Language in Catholic Public Worship, 
CW. A Apr. + Normal Schools for Catholics, 
; Early History of the Mass 
3 The Catholic Democracy of 
R., Apr., 401 
Catholic World, Apr., 454 






ney J. Low, U. R., Apr. 










& ¥ ey Apr. 
R. n Apr. 








AVE ay, 4 









Ape. 

































































Sensory of 


eS Church iiearey, 
er, ome 


goo 





~ Clergy, Office of, 


Colo 
Colonies (see also 


ment, by Sir 


Apr., 


Confederation of 


d, Law 


rr, N. 


@o-operation in Eng nd in 188 


urch Qua uarterly Review, Apr., 4521 $53 
01 


Sf Russia (see under Russia) 
Magazine,-Feb., 414, 454 
ury Magazine, May, vt 424 5 ad A 

Cortex and its Wo: Apr. 
Chambers’s Journal, May; 
oe ig or by Rev. W. M.- 


Charles vie Ri td ‘Sweden, by the King of Sweden, 


CApr., 418 


> Chesterfelde Id, Lord, Letters to his Godson, E. R., 
as <iaseos for Use and Beauty, C. M., May 
~ =. —. Childen”(see also under Education, Baby Farm- 
eats ing), 9 ite Child Labour Slavery, "A. »Apr., 423 
Origin and Progress of the Army, S., 
; China in Central sar’ A. Q., Apr. 
el in Women, 
Christianity and Socialism, ‘ley, May 
santhemums, : 
5 ch and Doctrine, P. 4 he ne, 
= ‘Church Discipline, P. R. R.,-Apr. 
Church Life in the M ‘dba? CP ., May 


° 3 ‘ Mar. 


Strength and Weakness in, 


rk, May, 4 H., Apr. 
Sach, Sir Richard hs Stanley Lane- Poole, 
burchill, Lord R., ‘ ins., May 


tizen, Rights of, i ‘in America, Serib., May, 424 
itizenship, International, St., A 
lassical Review, A 


Piss 452 


Cigy., May 


Clergyman’s Magazine, May, 4 54 
Clermont, Comte de, N.C., =. 422 


gleshall, Ant., May 
Cale, Miss H. E., on Dinizulu’s Case, U. R., 


colleg e Comity, P, R. R., Apr. {May 
eye Rear-Ad miral, on Nawal Warfare, I. N. M., 


under Imperial Federation) 


How British Colonies got ea YR Govern- 


C. Gavan Duffy, C. Rs, May, fer 


Sir reeks Dilke’s ‘‘ Greater Britain, eu) 


Giceaton P. wtrait of, M. A. H., Apr. [Mar. 
Commercial History and Review of 1889, R.S.S., 
oe Questions (see contents of Bankers’ 


ling, B. T. J., Apr. 


Commercial eaten Abroad, Regulations affect 

- Condition o Voting, 0. D., Apr. 10. D., 
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Oberammergau, Pilgrimage to, 
— M. M., May; The Pattion Play, Tin, 4 
May 


0’ vi on William, and the Bible Christians, E. .M., 
Open Spaces : Earl of Meath on Lungs for Our 
Great Cities, N. R., May 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Appeal for, L. S., May 
Orange, Prince bg ag" Henry of, E. H., Apr. 
— Warn, L. M., May 
rdeals, East and West, In. M. ,May 
yt se for Women, G. 0. P., May 
O’Rell, Max, on Feminiana, French and Ameri- 
can, E. Ww, May, 425 
Osborne, Sir Peter, A M.. May 
Ostragoff, Nihilist Poet, Tins., May, 426 
Our Day, Apr., 450 
Outing, May, 456 [39 
Paget, Lady, Visit to Count Mattei, N.R., pa 
Palestine : Excavations at Aceldama and In 
scriptions found on Tombs, P. E. F., Apr. 
Sects and Nationalities, P. E. F., Apr. 
Palestine Exploration yom Apr., 453 
Parents, Cry of, Mac., May 
Parents’ Review, Apr. fron 456 
Paris Society, Mdme. Adam on, N. A. R., Apr. 
Parker, Dr. Joseph, on Current English Thought, 
H. R., Apr. 416 [Cen., Feb., 414 
Parkes, Sir Henry, on Australian Federation, 
Parnell Commission Report, Cong. R., Apr. 
Passion Play (see under Oberammergau) 
Pees and the Poss Law Workhouse Life, 


May 


"May <4 











flections on Missic Societies, C. Wk 


Mrs. Brewer, S. H., May [F.R., May, 422 



















Persian Chaucer, Nat. R., May, 420 
Peru, Recent Explorations, §. G.M, May 
Petronius, G. M., Ma: 






y 
Philosophy, Progress of, Mind, Apr. 
Photius, Patriarch, Relationship. of, 
' Empress Theodora, by J. B. Bury, E. H., Apr. 
Photographic Quarterly, Apr , 404 * 
Photography (see Contents of Photographic Quar- 
fo Phrenological Magazine, pay. 456 
Sa Phylloxera, Ravages of, B. T. J., Apr. 
" Physical Recreation, Scots, May 
, Physical Realism, C. Q., Apr. 
Physicians, Royal College of, H. W., May 
. Physics, a Newly Discovered Law in, by S. M. 
Be Allen, A., Anes 409 (on, Mind, Apr. 
By Physiological Method, Prof. Burdon Sanderson 
Pierson, Dr., his Missionary Crusade in Scotland, 
Poet Lore, Apr., 456 (M. R., Apr. 
Poetry: Science and Poetry, U. R., Apr. 
Poetry in the Magazines, 417 
Poet's Apology, Andrew Lang on, M. M., «A 
Poland and the ay Review, W. R., May 
amen ~M., May 
ortuguese azines, Apr., 43° 
Power J O'Connor, on the Government Plan for 
the Congested. Districts of Ireland, N. C., May, 
402 [Worship, H. R., Apr. 
¢ Preaching: its Relation to Christian Work and 
. . Press (see under Journalism) 
Prior, Matthew, G. A. Aitken on, C. R., May 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, Apr., 404, 455 
Primitive Methodist Quarterly for eu fou 456 
Primitive Methodism in Yorkshire, P. M. M., May 
Princeton University, Cos., Apr., 424 
Prisons, Continental, T. B., May 
Russian (see under pa). : : 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 


Ma 
Brckestion, Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge on, 
N. A. R., Apr. | [E. H., Apr. 
Provincial Concilia from Augustus to Diocletian, 
Prussia (see under Germany) 
Psalinody, Old English Parochial, Q , May 
Psychic Energy, Cultivation of, H. R., Apr. 
Public Schools (see under Education) 
Pulpit, The Old and the New, T. R., Apr. fy cs 
Pyramid, Great, Inspired Architecture of, A. @ 
> ne Review, Apr., 403, 419, 452 
ueensland (see under Australia) 
uilter, Harry, on Amy Levy, U. R., Apr. 
uiver, May, 456 


achel, Arg., ey’ 
Racing, pe Turf Topics, B. $., May, B., May 
Raffles, Thomas, Cong. R., Apr. _ [L. H. Ma 
Railway Carriage Building, W. J Gordon on, 
Rainbow, The, and How to Make It, B. 0. P., May 
Rathillet, B. M., May 
Rats, C., May, 408 
Reality, What is It? A. R., Apr. 
Religion, Universal, St., Apr. 
Religious Instructior of the Young, P. R., Apr 
i son, Dr. B. W., on William Gilbert, 
Electrician, L. M., Ma 
Rifles, Sir S. Baker on, B S., Apr. 
Rifle, Small Bore, Humanity of, 400 
Rio Tinto Case in Paris, Law Q., Apr. 
Robert Elsmere, German Criticism of, N. R., 398 
Rogers and Gretton, C. Q., Apr. [Apr., 418 
, Henri de, and the Huguenot Wars, E. R., 
Romanes. G. J., on Darwin's Latest Critics, 
- C., May, 422; on Weismann’s Theory of 
Heredity, C. R., May, 421 
ooks and Jays, C. J., May 
A Roose, Dr. Robson, on Fasting, N. R., May. 
4 “Royal Statistical Seciety’s Journal, Mar., 453 
= Runcimgn, James, on Some Board School Chil- 
dren, E .» May 
Ruskin, John, Biog., C. S, May; G. T., May 
Russell, Sir Chas., Biog , C. S., May B., May 
Russell, Lord John, Prime Minister, L. Q., Apr. 
Russell, T. W., on the New Irish Land Purchase 
Bill, F. R., May. 402 
Russia: Finland University, S. R., Apr., 419; 
The Censorship, G. Kennan on. C.M., May, 424; 
org Policy, T., May, 426; Siberian Prison 
Life, Madame de Noviko’ 
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‘Ture REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Scotland: Home Rule, Wm. Wallace on, S. R., 
Apr. ; Parliamen Representation of Q. R., 

Scotland’s Liberator, May, 426 {Apr., 419 

Scots Magazine, May, 456 

Scots Society, An Old. ¢ R, Apr. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine, May, 456 

Scottish Review, Apr., 418, 452 

Scribner’s Magazine, May, 424, 456 

Seamen, Appeal by S. Piimsoll, K.0., May °* 

Septuagint, Greek Philosophy in, J. Q. R. Apr. 

Servants, Cen., Mar., ; t. heey 

Sewage : — by small Towns and Villages, 
R. A.S., Mar. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, Biographical, 0. D., Apr. 

Shakespeare : Anthony and Cleopatra, P. L., Apr. 

Shaw, Leonard K., §. M., May 

Shipping, Subsidies and, Lip., May. 

Shipping World, May, 456 

Shoemakers, Noted, A 1, May (ier. 

Siam: In the Land of the White Elephant, Cos., 

Siberian Prisoners (see under Russia) 

Siena’s Medieval Festival. Cos., Apr. 

Sikkim and Tibet, B. M., May 

Silk-weaving in the East.end, W. W. May 


a 

Sport : Poetry of, ; Fox-hunting, 
Fore’s, Apr. 

Spurgeon, C. H., Thoughts about Church Matters, 
S. and T., May, 412 

Stanley, H. M., N. R., May 

Stanley’s Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, R. W. 
Felkin on, N. H., May 

Stannard, Mrs. Arthur, Biography, W. W., May 

Star Worship, Arg., May 

Statesman, Apr., 456 

Stutham, Rev. W M., 

Stead, W. ‘I’., The Pope and the New Era, M. E., 

Steel, G. M., May [May, 420 

Stewarts in Orkney, S. R., Apr. 

Stokes, Rev. D., Sermons by, Clgy., May 

Stone Age, Survivals of, ., May 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, L. Q., Apr. 

Subjects of the Day, Apr.; 420, 452 

Sun, May, 456 

Sunday at Home, May, 455 

Sun Artists, May, 453 

Sunday Magazine, May, 456 

Sunday Schools, Q., May 

Sussex, Summer stroll in, G. M., May 

Sweden, King of, on Charles XII. of Sweden, 
N. C., May, 421 

Swedish Magazines, Apr., 450 

Swinburne, A. C., Lyrics of, E. R., Apr. ; Ode 
on England by, U. S. M., May, 417; to be 
Laureate, F. R., May, 398 

Sword and Trowel, May, 412, 456 

Syria, Irrigation and Water Supply of, P.E F., Apr. 

Tablet Newspaper, M E, May, 426 

Taine, M. on Local Government, 411 

Talleyrand and Napoleon I., E. R., Apr., 418 

Talmud, The Light from, G. M., May 

‘Tavernier’s Travels in India, A. Q., Apr. 

Technical Education, Sir P. Magnus on,§.D., Apr. 

Temperance Question and Liquor ‘Traffic : Con- 
sumption of Alcohol, R. S. S., Mar., ; Tem- 
perance Legislation, D. R., Apr., 420 

Temple Bar, May, 426 

Tenement House Reform, O. D., Apr. 

Tennyson, Lord: ‘‘ Tennyson, and After,” F. R., 
May, 398; His “ Demeter,” L. Q., Apr. 

Theatre, May, 456 

Theatres and the Diama wd also under Shake- 
speare, Oberammergau Passion Play): Miss 
Myra Kemble, Cen, Feb., _ ; Stage ‘‘ Under- 

studies,” C. S., May, ; Wm. Archer on the 

Danish Drama of ‘To-day, F. R., May, 422; 

Theatres of Japan, Serib., May, 424; Degene- 

racy of Dramatic Criticism, Th., May 


[Character, Q., May 















iS a ; Condi- 
+ ang by 
» May 


., May 
May 
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Theological Review, Apr., 396 

Theology, Christian Art and, P. R. R., Apr. 
Theology and Criticism, C. Q., Apr. 
Theosophy (see Contents of Lucifer, p. ) 
Thring, Edward, A. R., Apr. 

Thucydides, Classen’s, C. th R., Apr. 

Tibet and Sikkim, B. M., Ma’ 

Tipperary, Old and New, M. M. » May 













Time, May, 425, 456 
Tinsley's pf atalacg May, 426, 426 


on Revelations of 


Titles, Registration of, Law Q., Apr. 
Tone, Wolfe, Duke of Argyll on, N. C., May 
Tracts, N. H., May 
Trade (sre contents of Banker’s Magazine) 
Trade Unionism for Women, Seamy Side of. by 
Trainers, B., May {Lady Dilke N. R., May 
Transatlantic Trifles, by Sir J. Goldsmid, E.I.. May 
‘Trelawny, Talks with, T. B., May. [May 
Trenck, Baron, The Original Monte Cristo, S., 
Trollope, T. A., ‘‘Was I also Hypnotisea? ” 
Nat. R., May, 420 | 
Tudor Queens and Princesses, G. 0. P., May 
Turf Topics (see under Racing) 
Tyranny, Mask of, by W. Lloyd Garrison, A., Apr. 
Unionists and the Constitution, W. R., May 
United Service Magazine, May, 417, 452 [Question 
United States (see also under Fisheries) Indian 
The American Parliament, C. F., May, 
Southern Problems, Cos., May, 
Solutions for Southern Problems, 0. D., Apr. 
; The Needs of the South, N. A. R., Apr. 
423; Statutory Changes in the Doctrine of 
Co-service, Law Q, Apr. ; The Better- 
ment Tax, by John Rae, C. R., May, 421; 
Rights of the Citizen, Serib., May, 424; 
Valour and Skill in the Civil War, C. M., Apr. 
424; Objections to Civil Service Ketorm, 
A.M., May, — ; Denver's Factors of Growth, 
Cos., May, 424; Institutions for the Arid 
Lands, C. M., May, ; Making United 
States Bonds under Pressure, H. M.. May 
** Bad Lands ” of Dakota, C. J., May,” 3 
How California was named, M. A. H., Apr. ; 
_ Labour" Questions (see under Labour) 
Universal Religion, St., Apr. 
Universal Rev ev, Apr., 451 
Universities: ‘Ihe Science Curriculum, Seots 
Magazine, 3 Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Cong. R., Apr. _; Religious Life in Ameri- 
can State Universities, A. R., Apr., H 
Princeton University, Cos , May, 424; Gym- 
nasium of Harvard, Cos,, May, 424; University 
of Finland, §. R., Apr., 41 {C. P., May 
ae ae aon oeaes Sermon by, 
edantic Philosophy, U. L. Desai ; 2 
Velasquez, E. og we os A 
Vegetable Conference, R. S., Mar. 
Viking Age, by M. Da Chaillu, Q. R., Apr., 419; 


L. Q., Apr., _3 A.I.Q., Apr. May 
Vikings of Scandinavia, M. Du Chailla on S.G.M., 
Volunteers : N sy May, : Easter 


Maneeuvres, U. Ss. M., May, ;_ Bisley, 
Voting, Compulsory, 0.D., Apr. (U.S. M., May 
Wales, Prince of,-B. S., Apr. {Mac., May 


Wales, Prince Albert Victor of 5 

Wars, Modern, W. R., May, ee 

Washington, George, C. M., May 

Waterloo, Origin of Legends, U.S. M. May 

Water- Poaching, Fore’s, Apr. 4 

Watson, Dr. R. Spence, on the Peaceable Settle- 
ment of Labour Disputes, C.R., May, 408 

Waugh, Rev. Benjamin, on Baby Farming, C. R., 


May, 394 
Welldon, Rev. J. E. C., on the Educational 
System in Public Schools, ©. R., May, 421 
Westminster, Duke of, His Seat at Eaton Hall, 
Cos., Apr., 424 
Westminster Review, May, 451 
Whitman, Walt, Poem by, C. M., May, 417 
Whittier, J.G., and American Poetry, C. Q., Apr. 
Why and oe, A., Apr. 
“Winter, John Strange” (Mrs. A. 3 
wot: w. w. May ” conan 
inton, Sir Francis de, on England and Germar 
in East Africa, N. C., May, * ay 
Wither, George, Mac., May 
Woman's World, May, 413 
Women and Women’s Work— 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, F.R., May, 413; 

A World’s Women’s Congress, St., Apr.; Mrs. 

Emily Crawford on the Education and 
Status of Women, S. D., Apr., 420; Hard- 
ships of Nurses, W. W., May, 413; Grie- 
vances of Barmaids, by Miss C. Black, 
W. W., a 413; Her Majesty's Nursing 
Sisters, I. N. M., May; Seamy Side of 
Trade Unionism, by Lady Dilke, N. R, 
May; First Female College, C. M., May; 
Women of the French Salons, C. M., May; 
Lady Harris and the Ladies of Bombay, 
In. M., May; Chivalry in Women, E. W: 
May ;_ Orders for Women, G. 0. P., May; 
Feminiana, French and American, by Max 
O’Rell, E. W., May; Gymnastics for Girls, 
f Fe oo ne om Women, 
y y Colin Campbe » &, May; 
Servants, Cen., Mar. “re d “s 
Work, May, 406 
Work and Wages (see under Labour: Women} 
Workhouses (see under Pauperism) 
Zendavesta and the First Eleven Chapters of 

Genesis, J. Q. R., Apr. 
Zodiac in Scripture, A $ 
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TYPE-WRITER HEADQUARTERS 


Pt a 





Legal Copying at the rate of 14d. per folio of 72 Words. 


Type-Operators writing Shorthand are in great demand. Practical Training 
given daily until 9 p.m. to Ladies and Gentlemen at the City and Suburban School 
at hours to suit convenience. Machines on Sale from 5os. each, on Hire from 12s. 6d. 
per month on the Hire-Purchase System. Illustrated List post free. Pupils choose 
the make they prefer to learn on. Machine Department, CITY AND SUBURBAN 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 55, Chancery Lane. Note Number and Address 
Prospectuses post free. Type-Writers.—Every make of Machine for Sale or Hire 
from 12s. 6d. per month. Remington Type-Writers, thoroughly perfect, six guineas 
each. Type-Writing School for both Ladies and Gentlemen. Situations obtained 
when proficient. 55, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





Business Hand, Book Keeping (Knowledge of Business), Correspondence, 
Office Routine, Banking, &c., taught practically by Chartered Accountants. Instruction 
every evening to youths in City Offices. This training enables lads to obtain a grasp 
of the whole routine of business, banks, &c. Gentlemen without business experience 
and youths from school trained for and introduced to appointments. Everyone taught 
individually. BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE, 55, Chancery Lane, London. 


Prospectus post free. 10 to 9 daily. 





Clerks writing Shorthand can learn if there are any appointments open which 
may be superior to those they already hold by calling at or writing to the Situation 
Department of the City and Suburban School. The enquiries can be privately made, 
and no fee whatever is charged for introduction. The best firms always apply to us. 
We have now a surplus of appointments to fill, especially for those knowing Type- 
Writing. Write or call. THE CITY AND SUBURBAN SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
55, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


CUE TER TET TT TT 


SOLE AGENCY for the “INTERNATIONAL,” the “MORRIS,” and 


the “ENGLISH REMINGTON” TYPE-WRITERS 
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ARK TWAIN ON SOAPS 





~ ®YINOLIA” SOAP 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


a 


“YINOLIA,” 


A Plastic Emollient Cream 
for the 
Skin in Health or Disease. 





“My missionaries were taught to 
follow the [soap] signs in their 
labours, and explain to the lords 
and ladies what soap was, and if 
lords and ladies were afraid of it, get 
them to try it on a dog. The 
missionary’s next move was to get 
the family together, and try it on 
himself; if any final doubt prevailed, 
he must catch a hermit. If a 
hermit could survive a wash, and 
that failed to convince a duke, give 
him up, let him alone. Whenever 
my missionaries overcame a knight- 
errant on the road, they washed 
him, and when he got well they 
swore him to get a bulletin board 
and disseminate soap and civili- 
sation the rest of his days.”—From 
Mark Twain's New Book. 








“VINOLIA” 
SHAVING SOAP, 


A Superfatted Bay Rum 

Shaving Soap. Does not 

eat into the Skin or dull 
the razor. 


ke 





“VINOLIA” POWDER 


The finest of Dusting 
Powders. 


Soothing, Soluble and Soft. 





POWDER, 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box ; 


 Prices.—“VINOLIA,” 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d, and 6s. per box; 


“VINOLIA” 


“VINOLIA” SOAP (Toilet), 


2s. 6d. per Box of 3 Tablets; “ VINOLIA” SOAP (Medical), 2s. per Box 


of 3 Tablets ; 
3s. 6d. per Stick. 


“VINOLIA” BAY RUM SHAVING SOAP, 2s. and 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 


a : eae of “Vinolia,” “Vinolia” Powder, and “Vinolia” Soap, 


of Three Penny Stamps. 


post free on receipt 





BLONDEAU ET CIE, 


LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 
English Depot—RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W, - 7 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 


Wes have supplied upwards of 150,000 persons with free and 
post-paid samples, the merits of which have gained for us 
tens of thousands of customers. We will so supply 250,000 
more people. 

We have supplied several hundreds of schoolmistresses 
with one to three packets, gratis and post free, the palpable 
efficacy and attractiveness of’ which have gained for us 
numberless recommendations to parents and heads of 

_ families. 

We have supplied some thousands of clergymen with free 
and post-paid packets for gratis distribution among sick poor 
people, the merits of which have gained for us the eloquent 
advocacy of the most influential class in the community. We 
will so supply any clergymen who will write to us stating 
they are required for sick poor parishioners. 


THE NATURAL SEQUENCE. 


As a result of the merits of the samples, and of the fore- 
going liberal methods of introduction, the sale of ‘‘ Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets ” has grown with great rapidity, Here are 
the figures :— F 

Sale for the month of February, 1889, less than 500 packets. 

», upwards of 2,500 packets. 
” 000 
” 15,000 
” ” 20,000 
‘i February ,, Pe 23,000 
» ” March ” ” 35,792 ” 

We are now receiving from 3,000 to 5,000 letters and 
post-cards every week, asking for our free samples, so that 
the circle of our customers is enlarging day by day, and the 
sale ever increasing. 

Most people who read the foregoing facts are likely to ask 
themselves 


WHAT ARE THEY GOOD FOR? 


to which reply, in anticipation, that Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 
will be found invaluable in the curative-treatment of the 
following complaints, viz. :— 

ESS.—The blood is impregnated with a sulphur 
product which is destructive of the poisonous element causing 
the disease. 

ACNE or Blackheads.—They force morsels of worn-out 
matters, which clog the pores, out of the skin. 

BOILS.—The excess of some constituents of the blood 
causing boils is eliminated from the circulation and forced 
out of the body. 

COMPLEXION. —They clear this by their puritive action 
on the blood and skin, and thus ultimately remove pimply 
and eruptive blemish. 

CONSTIPATION. —Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets increase the 
flow of blood at the alimentary canal by which the peristaltic 
or worm-like action of the intestines is invigorated, and 
easy and natural movements promoted. 

ECZEMA arises from a morbid constituent coming from 
the blood in the perspiration. 
gradually changed in character until its burning and irritant 
properties disappear, and the disease becomes cured, or at 
least greatly modified in virulence. 


ERYSIPELAS.—Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets purify aud | 


disperse the collection of inflamed blood at the affected parts, 
and thus relieve and cure the disease. 

FEVERS.—They shorten attacks and modify the virulence 
of, the symptoms. 

GOUT.—Modifies -the virus of this complaint, and in 
many cases completely eradicates it. 


The acid-burning element is | 





HEMORRHOIDS.—Stay or allay the bleeding, and 
steadily persevered with in the small dozes advised will surely 
remove all painful and weakening symptoms. 

IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD.—The products of this 

complaint are many: ulcers, breakings-out, sores, pimples, 
glandular and scrofulous swellings, and ulcerated throat, 
lungs, stomach, or liver. There is only one method of cure. 
viz. : to neutralise and eradicate the microbe or germ of the 
disease. This Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will do by the 
exertion of specific purifying and expelling power. 
_ LIVER COMPLAINT.—Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets come 
into contract with the bile and pancreatic juice by which a 
soluble sulphur product is formed, which enters the liver 
correcting a diseased or abnormal flow of bile, and increasing 
the flow where deficient. A valuable and safe remedy in 
hepatic disease. 

PSORIASIS.—Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets steadily per- 
severed with will gradually force the blood to the scaly, 
almost deadened parts, and impart new life and flesh to 
them, so that the disease gradually disappears. 

RHEUMATISM arises from an acrid element in the 
blood, which Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets have the ability, 
little: by little, to overcome, then eliminating the decayin , 
and imprisoned waste matters in the blood which breed the 
complaint. Are strongly recommended in the curative and 
palliative treatment of Rheumatism. 

SKIN DISEASES.—They are beneficial in all such. 
The matters escaping from the blood are rendered innoxious 
and therefore powerless to irritate and prolong the disease. 

ULCERS.—The purified blood gradually enables healthy 
granulation to set in, depriving the ulcers of offensive odour 
and tendency to spread, and, little by little, bridging the 
cavity with sound healthy flesh. 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK US. 
OUR ANSWERS: 


Are they nauseous and repellent like brimstone and 
treacle? No, they are almost as pleasant to the taste as 
confectionery, so that even children will take them readily 
without force or coaxing. 

Do they look nice? Yes, they are attractive in appearance. 

Do they contain Mercury? No! not a particle. 

Do they contain Arsenic? No! not a particle. 

Do they contain Opium? No! not a particle. 

Do they contain any injurious ingredients? None what- 
ever. They are pure, wholesome, safe, and efficacious. 
The most careful mother may give them to her little ones 
without fear. The most delicate woman may take them 
without injury to any function. The strongest and most 
weakly men may take them with certainty of benefit to the 
general health, and specific efficacy in the treatment of those 
complaints for which Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are par- 
ticularly recommended above. 

Where can I get them? At your chemist’s, drug stores, or 
grocer’s (if he sells medicines). The price is 1s. 13d. per 
packet; or post free, 1s. 3d. from the Sole Proprietors, 
FRrAzER & Co., 29, Ludgate Hill, who ask the public to test 
Frazer’s Sulphur ‘Tablets, 


FREE OF CHARGE, 
as samples will be sent gratis and post free to those who, 


not having tested them, will write for them, naming 7he 
Review of Reviews. 
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ROTECTION! || 


AGAINST FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, AND ALL DISEASES 


ARISING FROM 


IMPURE WATER AND AIR. 


Salt Regal ||z 


12/6, | 














A Certain Cure tor 


INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCY, &c. 


**Tuis is not only a pleasant and refreshing drink, but an 2 
“excellent saline preparation which has been combined with a 
** small D remaaes of a valuable antiseptic substance, imparting to 
“the fluid (made by adding water to Salt Regal for a drauzht) a pink 
‘colour, Of the class of salines, useful as “domestic medicines in 
“cases of bitious headache, dyspepsia, fever, and allied states, 
“ and constipation, Salt Rega: may be confidently relied upon 
“to give instant relief. Its composition proclaims it to be of a safe 
“character, while it is not liable to produce any irritation of the 
“* digestive tract, such as is frequently experienced afier the use of 
* carelessly- -prepared mixtures of this class, and als after using those 
‘in which alkaline 
elements unduly pre- 
** dominate. For fam- 
























Hand-Se 
16s. 6¢ 


All who ra’ue G. 


their Healthand 
Comfort will do 








“ fly use, we should 





vi * say there could be , ; ee 
‘no safer medicine — *! oe om 
“than Salt Reza! 5 New Discovery 
“ inasmuch as gradu- atrial, 
** ated doses can be Extra 
“ administered with . 
“ great safety to chil- Private 
“dren, according to 
“ their age. With resi- “The 
“* dents in tropical cli- very del 
** mates, where a timely Medical 
* aperient often averts dered y 
** the otherwise serious The resul 
‘effects of sunstroke time was 
aid malaria,this pre- the little | 
ration can sa‘ely strong ani 
** be resoried to; and Now inat! 
** even us-das @ Cool dition—in 
“ing drink in sum- * flower of | 
“ mer, with any fruit 
*fessence added to J 
‘taste. Salt Regal Retail, | 


“ should be found both 

“useful and conve- 
** nient. ts chief 
‘** merits areits pe: - 
“fect purity and 
‘‘ safety, its handi- 
‘ness, and its gen- 
“eral utility of 
Dx on jication in the 
“ pelief and cure of 
“many of the ail- 
“ ments from which 
+ “all are liable to 
“suffer.” — Health, 


: ; April 4th, 1830. 
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A CLEAR HEAD. f hee 












ut. Egg 
, " rl i." thi. 
SOLD EWERYWHERE, lis. 6d. and 2s. 9d. 
SALT REGAL may be obtained of all Chemists, and at the Stores; but if any difficulty, send either rs, 6d. or 2s, gd. addressed to the Manager, GORD 


Salt Regal Works, Liverpool, and a bottle will be forwarded in course of post. 
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TS, WLAND'S | ABSOLUTELY 
. | é THE BEST 
-TMACASSAR OIL 2 


FY 


BRILLIANTINE 


FOR THE 


Beard, Whiskers, 
and Mustaches. 


ALSO SOLD IN A 


"GOLDEN# COLOUR 
For FAIR HAIR. 


Aa 

PRESERVES and U@ 
Strengthens & 
THE HAIR. 


Renders it 
SOFT and SILKY. 





NORRIS’ HORSE SKIN BOOTS AND SHOES. 










12/6, 14/6. Delightfully Soft. Take a Brilliant Polish. Will not Crack. Every pair Guaranteed. 


a a a ee i ee 
A PERFECT LUXURY FOR TENDER FEET. 
Ae The Editor of the Cyc/ist, says, 2nd April, 1890 :—*‘Norris’ Horse Skin Shoes are the finest thing on the market ; 
Mf we Say this as the ps of experience with a pair.” 
avm Mr. Quilian, of Drogheda, says, 5th Oct., 1889 :—** They are, I must say, the best shoes I have ever worn.” 
§ Mr. F. A. M, Palmer, of Bristol, writes, 24th Sept. 1889 :—'‘ The last pair I had wore very well, and 
beats all others I have ever had.”” 
S. A. Phillips, Esq., Solicitor, Frankfort Street, Plymouth, writes, 18th April, 1890 :—“‘ Several 
of my iriends who have given your boots a trial agree with me that they are the 
best and cheapest they have ever purchased.” 
ILLUSLRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 














Hand-Sewn Som ~ 
16s. 6d. Ph 
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Send shape of Foot on paper or old Shoe for size. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 








Hana-sewn. 19s. 6d., 22s.6d, 


G. E. NORRIS, chief Depot—28 & 29, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE. 


Branches—39, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, 62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 


Extract from The Most 
Private Letter. Delicious, Nutritive 
# The Infant was and Digestible, 


very delicate ; our a 

edical adviser or- 
dered your Food. 
The result in a short 


The British Medical 





* 3 


has by its excellence 


DREN & INVALIDS Stil) === 


the little fellow grew 
strong and fat, and ‘is 
now in a thriving con- 
dition—in fact, ‘the 
flower of the flock,’ .” 






ied 
when all other Foods 





Retail, in Tins at 


1/6, 2/6, 5)- & 10): eee 
of Chemists, &c., Wholesale of all 
everywhere, al Wholesale Houses. 





8 Supplies a Daily Luxury--Dainties in 
endless variety--The Choicest Dishes 
and the richest Custard without Eggs. 


CUSTARD * 


“I heartily recommend 
th. Eggs may disagree, 
this will not.” — 
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Frontispiece— : 
A GERMAN MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Offer of a £300 Scholarship to Women, 


Jubilee of Penny Postage— 
Signatures to Memorial. 


How was Charles I. Executed ?—With Illustration. 
Character Sketch—CARDINAL MANNING—With Portrait. 
Scientific Causerie. By Mr. Grant Allen. 

The Book of the Month—MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 
Copiously Illustrated. 

&e., &e., &e. 


ARTICLES N NOTICED. 


Mr. Stanley as a Psalmist: NE The Miracles of Hypnotism. 
How England Strikes an American: : Why were the Jews the Chosen People? By Mr. 


Birmingham as the Ideal City: Gladstone. 


Siberian Exile, with Portrait of Mr. Kennan. (Zz The Americans at Home. By a French Marquise. 
The Sultan of Turkey, with Portrait. SNZ=2 Socialism in Europe. By Mr. Bradlaugh. 


Wise Advice as to Reading: By Dr. 0. W. NN Dr. Dollinger on English Topics. 
Holmes. BN \ 


Women in Germany: 

Mr. Golfwin Smith says! 

One Man One Vote in France. By M: Taine. 
Cricket. By W. G. Grace. : No Theology or New Theology. 
H. W. Beecher’s Successor, with Portrait. ‘Z: 1s Human Nature Improving? 


Good News for Farmers. 
If I had 25,000. By Dr. Jessopp. 
Early Days Recalled. By Mrs. Ross. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 



























Invested Funds ... £4,400,000 
A ION A a Profits Livided ... 4,000,000 
N I Paid in Claims ... 7,700,000 
ESTABLISHED 

rs PROVIDENT = 


Mutual Life 


Assurance INSTITUTION. 


See Prospectus (Page 17) for Particulars a ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES combining LIFE ASSURANCE 
at MINIMUM COST with PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 




















a3, GRACEHCHURCH STREET, LOWDOWN, E.C: 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
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PURE BEEF anp . 

NOTHING BUT 5 

BEEF ra 
Prepared OVER 

exclusively from the Cattle 6 0,0 O O 5, F 

Anca re ecb OX cE N Baw rn Kos 


Santa Elena, Argentine Republic. BOUILLON FLEET. : 


eo NO ADMIXTURE OR ADDITION OF ANY KIND, “#4 


hampion's 
Vinegar 


Is the BEST and only the BEST. 




















“KaAAEOS EoT vyialvely” (Health is Beauty.) 


SOUTHALLS’ “SANITARY TOWELS ” 


Used on Land and Sea.—SAVES WASHING. 
PRICE PER PACKET (of 1 dozen.) 1s., 2s., and 2s. 9d. 


4 FROM LADIES’ OUTFITTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, # 
For Sample Packets write to the Lapy ManaGer, 17, BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Post Free 1/3, 2/3, and 3/1. 


















Write 
yy Wholesale Agents: London—SHARP, PERRIN & Co., 31, Old Change ; and STAPLEY & SMITH, ‘8 
; London Wall. Manchester—PEEL, WATSON & Co. ; and S. & J. WATTS & Co. (Linen Department). J pa»: 
Glasgow—J. P. HARRINGTON. Edinburgh—MoRITou1e & FisHer. Continental Address—10, 4 degre 
Rue D'Uzes, Paris. 
SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM, 0. 





s ‘Health sea Comfort” PATENTRES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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Policies effected NOW or before Midsummer Day, 
secure Early and Special Advantages. 


TWELVE REASONS 
WHY | SHOULD ASSURE IN THE 


| SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1, Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institutions, 


does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance bu:iness ouly, and is | 


uot subjected to Fire, Marine, or other hazardous risks. 


2. Because the exp2nses of its establishme.ts are shared with the Sun 
Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office inthe world—thus giviag 
it an advantage over other-purely Life Offices. 


3. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested Funds 
aguinst-every £100 of Assurance on its books, or equal to 12 years’ 
incoine in hand. 


4, Because none of its Funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many 
Offices are thus heavily invested, and several have to the extent 
of two-thirds of their funds in mortgages on land or property, both 
of which securities have depreciated en »rmous!y of late years. 


5. Because it assum:s alow rate of interest in it; valuations, dea's 
with net premiums only, and leaves future profits wholly unan- 
ticipated. 
assume as high a rate as 4 per cent. 

Because its Profits are divided in actwal cash—one of the best proofs 
of present, as well as one of the best guarantaes of future strength. 
‘‘Any rotten office may declarea large reversionary Bonus.” — Truth. 


It assumes only 3 per cent., while some other Offices | 


























7, Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders (under 
all ordinary tables) three Bonus Op’ ions at each Drvision of Profits, 
viz. : Cash, Addition tothe sum assured, or Reduction of Premium, 

! without regard to the state of health of the assured. 


8. Because its Bonuses are excaptionally handsome, its Cash Bonuses 
| being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses: of some other Offices. 
At last Division an average of £3123. was returned in Cash out of 
every £10 paid in premiums. The net cos’ of the assurance is thus 
| much reduced. 

' 9, Beciu3e its Bonuses are payable as syn as declarei.—In_ most 
Odices they are not payable until the Policy is five years old. 

10. Because it gua-antees a substantial Surrender Value, and no Policy 
of which a Surrender Value remains; in the hands of the Society 
ean lap:e. 

li. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or on proof 
of death ; thus furnishing ready cxskh when most wanted. 

12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society make its 
Policies unique, and render them more marketable, and more 
readily negotiable than those of any other Office. 


New Double Option Prospectuses now ready. Apply to the Chief Office, 63, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 





“BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 


and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 


our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


EPPS'S (cinirnic) COCOA 





It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 


enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
attack wherever there is a weak point. 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 


with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”—The Civil Service Gazette. 





AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
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CBRANDAUER 


4 (8 


PENS: 


PRES + 54: ed 


Y 
Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, neither scratch nor 
y » the points rounded by a new proces:. 
N,B.—Attention is also drawn to their New ‘“ Graduated Series of 
Pens,” which offers the novel advantage of each pattern being made in 
4 degrees of flexibility. 


Assorted Sample Box of either series for 7 Stamps, from 


C. BRANDAVER & CO.’S PEN WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


IRCULAR 
POINTED 
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“They fit perfectly, and are far superior 
to all the other Corsets I have tried.” 
(Signed) MARIE ROZE. 


: Va 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear in the 
Fabric. Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. 
Guaranteed wear. 
Every genuine Y & N Corset is stamped 
“Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset 
pet —_ * 


A No. 116,” 
< wy 


IN3LVd 








in oval. 


Beware of 
_worthless 
imitations. 





Sold by all Drapers and 








Ladies’ Outfitters. Medals 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, Mew O-mford Street, London, 
IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS DISPLAY OF CuoPIBS OF CELEBRATED WORKS OF 


The Great Sasters, 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including: 


Her Majesty’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 


“AUTOTYPE: A DECORATIVE & EDUCATIONAL ART.” 


See new Pamphlet (40 Pages, with Illustrations), Free by Post to any Address. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE (186 pp.) Free per Post for SIXPENCE. 


‘——_——— THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


CHARLES H. KELLY’S NEW BOOKS. 


By Canoe and Dog Train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians. By Ecrerron Ryerson Yount Introduction by Mark Guy Pe-:-e. 
a Portraite, Map, aid 32 Illustrations. Fourth Thousand, imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is brimful of facts for missionary sympat hisers ; i it is equally full of adventure; with horses, dogs, guns, canoes, and wild Indians 
enough for the merries* schoolboy.”—Birmingham Daily Gazet 
“As we tura page after Page of this book, we meet with oe) and even humorous incidents, thrilling eseapes, privations patiently borne, 
graphic sketches cf native life and character, and, best of all, evidence on all hands of the power of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
Jilustrated Missionary News. 


The Sabbath for Man: An inquiry i1'o the Origin and History of the Sabbath Institution. With a consideration of its C'aims upon the 
Christian, the Church, and the Natio... Bythe Rev. WILLIAM Spiers, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Rambles and Reveries of a Naturalist. By Rev. WiLL14M Spters, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.M.S., ete. Crown8vo. More thin 60 I'lus‘rations, 2s. 6d. 


Heon“day passe sses delivered in the Central Hall, Manchester. By the iain W. L. Warkinsoy. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. Cloth, gilt 
ettered, 1s. 6d. 














“ Characterised by breadth of thought and clearness of exposition.”—Manchester Examiner. 


Mistaien sates ot and other papers on Christian Life and Experience. By Rev. W. L. Warkixsoy. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. Cloth, 
F'4 itered, ls 


CHARLES H. KELLY, 2, Castle St., City Road, E.C., & 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Ize TOU WANT 











Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works, 


eR | COVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. APPLY TO 


ere" |BYRE & SPOTTISHODDE, 


AN EPITOME East Harding Street, LONDON. E.C, 


OF THE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
BILLS UNDER DISCUSSION IN BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Synthetic Philosophy. |“ :'smese" trem 


GEOLOGICAL MEMOIRS, RECORD WORKS. 








: s KEW BULLETIN. 
By F. HOWARD COLLINS. SCIENCE AND ART, EDUCATIONAL, ORDNANCE SURVEY, AND 
Wirn A Prerace sy HERBERT SPENCER. GREENWICH OBSERVATORY PUBLICATIONS, 


STATE TRIALS, REVISED STATUTES. 
Oe - - BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL AND RETURNS. 
FOREIGN OFFICE REPORT:. 








“JT have read portions taken at random here and &e., &c., &c. 
there, and have found them very well done.”—Mr. : 
Spencer in Preface. SUBSCRIPTIONS Single DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
PE se ‘ Received for various Series. Papers Opened for large or small 
Full particulars on appli- Amounts, and Books sent 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, ro Supplied, th aattediares 























Lonpon AND EpInsurcH. Lists on Application. Selected Catalogue, post free, 6d.. 
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CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
NONI. TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


ELGET DAWS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, 


By the Author of ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL, 


AND 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH, 


By an Anonymous Writer, will be commenced in the 


JULY NUMBER 


OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


*.* The Number will be ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on June 26. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


NEW, * WATERLOO,” EDITION | OF ‘VANITY. FAIR.” - 


Ready this day, in one crown 8vo. volume of 780 pages, with 141 Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


























NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AN AND CO.’ s POPULAR 2s. NOVELS SERIES. 


Ready this day, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘Matrimony,’ ‘No 


New Thing,’ &c. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


FRENCH JANET. 


By Saran Tytier, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline, ce. 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send « a copy of their Catalogue post free on application. 




















London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

KENSIT'S NOVELS BY + 
PROTESTANT PAMPHLETS. AMELIA E. BARR 
Atheistical Creed of 19th Century... .. ..... Id . ’ 
Church of England and idolatry ... Ys odd .. Ide 
Grave Crisis in the Church od in as a 
Present Condition of the Church 5... Ie “ Mrs, Barr's stories are always pleasant to read. They are full of 
Why | am not a Roman Catholic ... aie obs -. Id sweetness and light.” —Scotsman. 

Crosses, Crucifixes, Musical Services... .. Id. “In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and 
Burning Answers to Eurning Questions Id. in perfect mastery over her characters, Mrs. Barr can hold her own 
Contemptible Heresies in the meee, Church id. with any living novelist.”— Glasgow Herald. 
Perpetual Virginity of caged oa Id. “There are few among our living fictionists who have the mastery 
The Real Presence ... le ee ad ™ ... Ids | of a more vivid narrative style than Mrs. Barr, or can group their 
infidel and Romish Perils... ts ase see Ge, | characters more effectively.”—Scstlish Leader. 
Regeens * for Leaving Romish Church. By Lord R. as bsg 
ONTAGU ne . 

Why Father Chiniquy iett’ sien of Rome“. 2d. mm & veniely, & handsome clo eth, tineinen. ce . beund 

arliamentary Evidence on nvents ... te le 4 
Doctrinal and Controversial index.. wal bs ote Be THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE ana 
The Priest in the Family ... ats ee oat ote ase "Oh 
is Killing Heretics Murder? .. ..... ws es Woven of Love and Glory. 
yt a ce Orig n,n = Feet of Clay. (With Portrait of Mrs. Barr.) 

jadsione an ome rs id ai Gia? an pe x 
és teawe het:e Ganen? id. The Household of McNeil. 


Scylla or Charybdis, Which? Gladstone or Salis- 
bu 


In Spite of Himself. 





wit “ee EE ee - A Border Shepherdess. 
y Priests shou ve ae 1B Paul and Christina. 
The Confessional. By F thor Desanctis | id co 7 
Claims of the Panacy ae hoe The Squire of Sandal Side. 
pond and aes - the stheyt dy ease oe The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 

nglish Convents; what are they seme kahae tanaes e B ” 
a Sent Revolution of (688... ‘ “a Se ‘ie ba A Dacdlinn he 
Who is sour Orient ¢ 5 ah Semon ~ PP ea Jan Vedder’s Wife. Also a cheap edition 1s. 6d. 
ere et beay t= dee oe oe pas ons oda aie = Sith 

ord’s Supper or Maes)... ee ets a ; 
Rituatiem and Ritualist eee” te es Gass” Bee cee 2d. In the Press. 

e Per’ ola ee eee a I te ee 7 ; 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs ;: oA ee 3s. Gd. THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. 





_ SOHN KENSIT, Gity Protestant Book Depot, 
18, Paternoster Row, E.C.; & at 99 & 101, East Rd., N. 





By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of above Novels. 


London: James Clarke & Co., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Under this title is now issuin 


The Catholic Standard Library. 


a series of Standard Works, consisting of Foreign Translations, Original Works, and Reprints, 


rinted in the best style of the typographic art, bound in cloth, in demy 8vo, of from 450 to 500 pages, and issued at short 
intervals, price 12s. each volume, post-free to any part of the world ; to subscribers, 25s. for Three Vols., or post free 26s. 6d. 
Either of the works may be taken separately at 10s. per Vol., post free, or 12 Vols. may be selected for £5 5s., carriage paid. 


The Great Commentary upon the Gospels of CoRNuLivs | 


a Lapipe. Translatd and Edited by the Rev. I. Mossman, B.A, 
Oxon, assisted by various Scholars. 

SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gosvels. 3 Vols. Fourth Edition. 

§. John’s Gospel and Taree Epistles. 2 Vols. ‘Second Edition. 

&. Luke's Gospel. 1 Vol. Second Edition. 

**It would indeei be gilding the finest gold to bestow praise on the 
great Commentary of 4 Lapide. It is a work of unequalled—we should 
say unapproached—value. We specia'ly entreat the clergy not to 
neglect obtaining so vast a treasure of saintly wisdom, even if, in so 
doing, they are oblige? to saciitice many volumes far inferior to it in 
real helpfulness.”—John Bull. ; 

VIII and the English Monasteries, An attempt 
to illustrate the History of their Suppression, with an Appendix and 
Maps showing the situation of the religious houses at the time of 
their dissolution. By Francis Aran Gasquet, O.8.B. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. ‘ 

“ We may say in brief, if what we have already said is not sufficient to 
show it, that a very important chapter of English history is here treated 
with a fulness, minuteness, and lucidity Which will not be found in 
previous accounts, and we sincerely congratulate Mr. Gasquet on having 
male such an important contribution to English historical literature. 
—Ath:newn, 

The Complete Works of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. Translated into English from the Edition of Dom JoANNEs 
MABILLON, of the Benedictine Congregation of St: Maur (Paris, 1690), 
and Edited by Samurt J. Eares, D.C.L., sometime Principal of St. 
Boniface College, Warminster. Vols. I. and II., containing the 
Letters of St. Bernard. Wow Ready. 

“It is not a little strange that a man of intellect so powerful and 
character so noble and seli-denying. should have had to wait seven 
centuries for his works to be rendered into English. . . . The letters are 
of great historic interest, and many of them most touching. The simple 
earnestness of the man and his utcer freeciom from ambivion strike us 
on almost every page.’—Notes and Queries. ‘ ‘ 

‘No writer of the Middle Ages is so fruitful of moral inspiration as 
St. Bernard, no character is more beautiful, and no man in any age 
whatever so faithfully represented all that is best in the impulses of 
his time, or exercised so powerful an influence upon it. There 
is no man whose letters cover so many subjects of abiding interest, or 
whose influence was so widely spread.” —Atheneum. 

The History of the Popas, from the Close of the Middle 
Ages. Drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and other 
Original Sources. By Professor Dr. L. Pastor. Translated from 
the German by FREDERICK ANTROBUS, of the London Oratory. 
Vols. I. and II, Jn the Press. 3 

Ths Hierurgia; or, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
With Notes and Dissertations elucidating its doctrines and cere- 
monies. By Dr. DaniEL Rock. 2 Vols. A new and thoroughly 
revised edition, with many new Illustrations. Edited, with a 
Preface, by W. H. JAMES WEALE. Jn the Press. 

Piconio.(Bernardine 4). Exposition on St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Translated and Edited by A. H. PricHarp, B.A., Merton College, 
Oxford. 3 Vols. Vols. Jand Il, ready. Vol. III, in the Press. 

“ The learning, the piety, the spiritual-mindedness and loving charity 
of the author, which deservedly earned for him a high reputation in 
France, are i conspicuous, and there isa freshness in the 
inode in whieh he presents much that is suggestive, helpful, and 
beautiful.”—National Church, 

Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the 
Reformation Period. By S. Huspert Burke. 4 Vols. Second 
Edition. ‘‘ Time unveils all Truth.” 

‘*T have read the work with great interest, and I subscribe without 
hesitation to the eulogy passed on it by the Daily Chr snicle, as making. 
as far as 1 know, a distinct and valuable addition to our knowledge of 
a remarkable period.”—/rom a Letter 4 Mr. GLADSTONE. 


The History and Fate of Sacrilege. By Sir Henry 
SPELMAN, Kt. Edited, in part from two MSS., revised and 
corrected, With a Continuation, large Additions, and an Intro- 


ductory Essay. By Two Priests of the Church of England. New 
_ Edition, with corrections, and some Additional Notes by Rev. 8S. J. 
Eaes, D.C.L. Now ready, 

‘* All who are interested in Church endowments and property should 
get this work; which-will-befound to be a mifie of-informatiom on the 
point with which it deals.”’—Neuwbery House Magazine. 

A Commentary on the Holy Gospels. In 4 vols. By 
JoHN MaLponatus, S.J. Translated and Edited from’ the original 
Latin by GrorGE J. Davir, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, one of 
the Translators of the Library of the Fathers. Vols. /. and JJ. 
(St. Matthew's Gospzl). 

**Maldonatus is as yet but little known to English readers, yet he 
was a man of far more ability than a Lapide, and is far more original 
in his remarks and explanations.”—Month. 

“To those who may not with facility be able to read the Latin this 
English version will be a great book. The Commentary is certainly 
as = which a Biblical student should make himself acquainted.”— 

uardian, ° 





The Dark Ages: A Series of Essays illustrating the State 
of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Centuries. By the late Dr. MairLanp, Keeper of the 
MSS. at, Lambeth. A New Edition, with an Introduction by 
FREDERICK STOKES, M.A, Second Edition, 

“The essays as a whole are delightful; although they are full of 
learning, no one can find them dull or heavy; they abound in well-told 
stories, amusing quotations, and clever sarcasm. Whatever the previous 
knowledge of a reader may be, he will be stirred up by these essays to, 
learn more of a subject they treat so pleasantly.”—Saturday Review. 

** No task could be more worthy of a scholar and divine so eminently 
distinguished as the author of this volume than a vindication of institu- 
tions which had been misrepresented for centuries, and a defence of 
men who had been maligned by those to whom they had been generous 
benefactors. We have read this work both with pleasure and profit.”— 
Atheneum, 

The Church of our Fathers, as seen in St. Osmund’s rite 

for the Cathedral of Salisbury. By the late Rev. Dr. Rock. A New 

and Revised Edition. By the Benedictines of Downside. 4 Vols. 

Preparing. 

Treatise on the Holy Scriptures, Old and New 

Testament. By Dr. FRANZ KAULER. Translated from the German 

by J. M. GaTRILL, M.A., Vicarof Stanway. Preparing. 

Christian Apology By PAUL ScHANz, D.D., D.Ph.. 


Professor of Theology ; niversity of Tubingen. Translated 


A 
A 


n the 
from the German by MICHAEL F CLANCcEY, of St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott. 2 Vols. Jn the Press. 

SEVERAL: OTHERS PREPARING. 


The Heliotropium; or, Conformity of the Human 
Will to the Divine. by JEREMY DREXELIUS. Translated from the 
Original Latin. ‘“Witlt a Preface by the late Bisuop Forbes. - 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘A rational and simple-minded piety runs through the whole work, 
which forms excellent material for devotional reading, especially for 
men.”—Guardian. 

“An excellent book, and one 
is.”—Literary Churchman. : 
Dishonest Criticism. Being a Chapter of Theology on 

Equivocation, and Doing Evil for a Good Cause. An Answer to 
Dr. RicHARD.F, LITTLEDALE. By JAMES JonéEs, S.J., Professor-of 
Moral Theology in St. Beuno’s College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Nothing like it has appeared since Newman's reply to Kingsley.”— 
John Bull, fi ‘ 
Reflections Delivered at the Midday Celebration of 

Holy Communion in the Church of 8. Mary-le-Strand. By A. B. 
Evans, D.D., Rector. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. Third Edition in 
the Press. 

“Let a man, before preparing his own sermon, sit down and read 
through carefully and slowly one of these ‘ Reflections,’ and he will 
certainly derive a lesson in method, and instruction how to reflect, 
from a true master of the science, which he could not easily learn else- 
where.” —£clesiastical Gazette. 

Christ and the People. Sermons on the Obligations of 
the Church, to the State and tothe People. By THomas HANcock, 
M.A., Lecturer at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Second Edition. Orown 
8vo, 6s. net. r 
“ As compared with the general run of pious, feminine, hazy sermons, 

they are as a breeze on the hill-top to the close atmosphere of a sick- 

room, with its faint smell of medicines and perfumes.”—Church Time:. 


The Life of the Right Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., 
First Bishop of Connecticut and of the American Church. By E. £. 
Beardsley, D.D., President of the General Conveation of the 
Americin Church. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘He has told in a calm and simple style, with much dignity and 
restraint of panegyric, the story of a great and good man whose deeds 
live after him to remote generations.”"— The Literary World. 

The Benedictine Calendar. From the Latin by RanBrEcx. 
Edited by Joun A. Morrat, O.S.B., Sub-Prior of Downside. 
Part I., containing the Month of January, with Thirty-one Lllustra- 
tions. Price 3s. 6d., post free, now ready. 


The Autobiograph of an Alms-Bag; or, Sketches of 
Church and Social Life in a Watering-Place. By the Author of 
‘‘John Brown the Cordwainer,” ‘‘ Recreations of the People,” &c. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

“A clever book. Sketchy, anecdotic, chatty, humorous, and 
suggestive. We read of many topics, all full of interest.—Literary World. 
“The author is a kind of ecclesiastical Dickens and Thackeray 
combined, and the work has all the race of Dr. Holmes’ ‘ Autocrat.’ ”— 

Oldham Chronicle. 

Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer. Its 
origin illustrated by hitherto unpublished documents, By Francis 
AIDAN GASQUET, O.S.B. (author of ‘‘ Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries”), and EDMUND BisHop. Demy 8vo. In the Press. 


Narcisus Brendon, A Romance. By EDWARD PEACOCK, 
' FS.A., &c. 2 Vels., crown 8vo.° Jn the Press, 
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~ THE POPE ano tHE NEW ERA. 


Being Letters from the Vatican 


in 1889, By W. T. STEAD. 





SOME OPINIONS 


The Speaker.—‘‘ Ardent Protestant and Radical as Mr. Stead is, he has 
in an unusual degree the rare power of detaching himself from his 
normal mental attitude and leoking at a subject from the point of view 
which is strange tohim. . . . y of our readers of course read Mr, 
Stead’s letters as they appeared in the daily press, but they are well 
worth preserving in a permanent form. To those who have not read 
them we may say that they are written in a bright, crisp style, which 
carries the reader easily ene But they have more than style to 
recommend them, They are full of good matter, and for the most part 
sound reasoning.” 

. The Saturday Review.—‘'To take Mr. Stead seriously is impossible. 
We believe him, whatever other people may think, to be an honest man 
enough, with acertain amount of decidedly ‘ crank’ brains—a description 
notably differentiating him from certain more distinguished persons 
pay himself much admires. But the strength of his prejudices, 
the fathomless depth of his self conceit, the colossal scale of his accumu- 
lated ignorances, and the character of his breeding, make his opinions, 
or even his reported observations, on any point valueless, except as a 
source of amusement.” 

The Independent (New York).—‘‘ Fairer treatment the Vatican never 
received than it receives in these letters. . . . Thescheme of sending 
oneself off to Rome on a mission to explore the secret intentions of the 
Pope and Cardinals is either audacious or innocent. Mr. Stead managed 
shrewdly, and has a gvod deal to say. The facts he discovered tell 
heavily against a hopeful interpretation of the Vatican future. . . . 
Thus the whole theory of his Roman expedition breaks down, but not 
the author's faith in the new Era of Roman Catholicism. . In this faith he 
mayberight. We hope heis ; but if anything is plain in these letters it is 
that if ever it comes true it will be in spite of the Vatican.” . 

The Literary World.—‘‘Some hasty people jumped to the conclusion 
that Mr. Stead’s visit to Rome meant a secession to Romanism. If they 
had waited to hear his own last word on the subject their fears would 
have been allayed.” 

The Glasyow Herald.—‘‘ Mr. Stead has at least done well to call the 
attention of those at ease in the Protestant Zion that the triumph of 
Democracy by no mea‘s involves the downfall of the Papacy, and that the 
spread of education will not have the effect of checking the advance ofa 
form of Christianity which has the advantage of — rgely a religion 
of sentiment, and which flourishes more vigorously in the new world 
than in the old. 

The Nottingham Daily Erpress.—“‘ Many readers my not. be able to 
emulate that consuming enthusiasm and earnestness which animate the 
writer, and inspired the mission to Rome, but the world is all the better 
for high-principled and hopeful enthusiasts like Mr. Stead. What has | 
here been written may happily lead less sanguine persons to share his 
belief that the Roman Catholic Chureh—much as he disagrees with its 
rites and doctrines—may be humanized.” 

The Newcastle Leader.—‘‘ It is enough to say that ‘The Pope and the 
New Era’ is written by Mr. Stead to indicate that it represents a bril- 
liant achievement in journalistic enterprise. . . . His new volume, 
moreover, like his previous writings, is-characterised by a style vigorous, 
lucid, idi tic, pict que. His picture of the Pope and his 
councillors is ios with breadth and strength, and with a feeling for 
the realities of imagination which few could have carried into a great 
journalistic escapade.” P 

The Sheffield Inde, t.—** To say that the book is Mr, Stead's is to say 
it is a bold book. e hail the book as asign, and a most encouraging sign 
ofthetimes. . . . If Mr. Stead is more optimistic than most thoughtful 
observers with regard to the possibilities of the Catholic Church in the 
future, his attitude is doubtless due to a very laudable revolt on his part 
from the ignorant and uncharitable attitude of denunication inherited 

all sections of the Protestant Church. The book is vigorously, and 
oiten eloquently, written, and is full of interesting facts.” 

The Bristol Times.—‘t We are bound to admit that Mr. Stead handles 
the great Roman question with great reasonableness and fairness. . . . 
‘The book is picturesquely written, and to those who take an interest in 
such matters will prove entertaining, and instructive.” 

The Bradford Observer.—‘‘The reappearance of these letters in the form 
of a volume is amply justified by their intrinsic merit and the importance 
of their subject matter. . The conception of this project is a 
marvellous illustration of the tolerant spirit of the age. . . . Noone 
can read it without rising a better informed man, or without drinking 
in something of the breadth and liberality of Mr. Stead’s views. The 
Papacy isa grand and substantial fact, and it is well for religious men 
of all sects to regard its vast pretensions with a more tolerant and 
forbearing spirit than has been their wont.” 

The Month.—“‘ No one can ‘read Mr. Stead’s <book without a very clear 
conviction that with a sincere desire to sympathise with the Church 
there are few men on the face of the earth so remote from ‘any real 
sympathy with her objects, her aims, or her true character.” 

The Lyceum says—“ We do not feel either the pain or the offence which 
he feared for his Catholic readers, His evident honesty, and endeavour to 
set prejudice aside, take the sting out of his sharpest sayings. But the 
toplcney of the passage and the whole drift of his book can awaken no 
Catholicsympathies. Details there are indeed—we need not particularise 
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them—which we can accept freely, and praise unstintedly; but Mr. 
Stead’s chief object—to pass judgment on the Church, and 
map out its future, untrammelled ‘ by a belief in the divinity 
of. the institution’—no Catholic can approve of. We cau 
neither judge of the Church’s past or present by his standard, 
nor hope that her future action will realise his wishes. We 
do not believe that temporal prosperity, when carried beyond certain 
limits, reacts favourably on Catholicism, or, indeed, on any form of 
revealed religion. The fact seems constant, however it is to be explained, 
that when a people rises above a certain level in_education, wealth. 
refinement, liberty, religion loses its hold upon their beliefs and moral 
conduct. Suppose, then, that all Mr. Stead’s reforms were realised, 
would true religion, as the Church understands.it, be much the gainer ? 
Would men believe the truths of the Catholic faith more unhesitatingly. 
and shape their lives more thoroughly in accordance with its moral 
teachings? Would more men be Catholics ?” 

The Freethinker, commenting on the criticism of the Lyceum, says— 
‘This Jesuitical opinion of Christ is somewhat different from Mr. 
Stead’s idea that Christ was an exalted character and a sort of Divine 
Socialist. The writer further explains, with a delightful candour, that it 
is no concern of the Church whether men are slaves or freemen, learned 
or ignorant, poor or rich, These definitions of the Church’s relations 
to social progress and its attitude towards the social problem are honest, 
though brutally candid.” 

The Sunday Chronicle (San Francisco) says—‘‘ This volume is as note- 
worthy for its fairness as for its frank discussion of many features 
usually ignored by partisans of the Romish Church and wildly exaggerated 
by its opponents. The book is well worth reading,'as a vigorous and 
impartial discussion of a subject which is seldom handled except by 
eulogists and intemperate enemies.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette.—‘‘ He puts the case quite in his 
own style of polite and intelligent audacity, which is not offensive 
because the motive behind it is benevolent. People of all creeds can 
thank Mr. Stead for the information he picked up in Rome. And every- 
one must admire the skill with which he makes colossal suggestions.” 

The Methodist Times.—‘We need not dwell on the characteristic 
originality, audacity, and brilliance which makes everything that Mr. 
Stead writes so stimulating and instructive.” 

The British Weekly.—‘*The most ardent and generous of English 
journalists has gone over to Ultramontanism, but not to Catholicism. 
«. « Mr. Stead has now, for the second time in his life, embraced 
meg 4 the most popular course which any ep ee journalist could 
take day will come—we hope soon—when the democracy of England 
—_ Europe will reclaim this stout heart and head from its fatest 

ream.” 

The Universe says—‘‘ We see some of Mr. Stead’s Methodist friends are 
alarmed lest he should make his peace with the Church of God. Let 
them be at rest on that point. Mr. Stead is as much a heathen as ever 
he was. These letters bring out too ceerty for any mistake what an 
— tes Mr. Stead from the Church of God.” 

he Weekly Register.—‘‘ There is some effective writing in the book in 
the author's characteristic style. Some of Mr. Stead’s seg saerery are 
excellent, but apparently impracticable ; and. good will be done by the 
discussion of them; others are both bad and impracticable ; and a few 
both practical and —o 

The Philadelphia Inqurer.—“ Mr. Stead is a hustler who undertook to 
hustle the Pope and the Church of Rome. ‘To many minds the 
contents of Mr. Stead’s volume would seem rather startling if there 
were not other evidence of a disposition on the part of Rome to keep in 
closer touch with the world and to profit by some of the great sccial 
movements which appear to be gathering force.” 

The New York Sun.—‘‘ Few Protestants have ventured to approach 
this subject in so broad a opti and few, probably, would treat it with 
such candour and freedom from prejudice.” 

The Glasgow Herald,—‘‘ He has done well to call attention to those at 
ease in the Protestant Zion to the fact that the triumph of democracy 
by no means involves the downfall of the Papacy. Of course these 
bright and clever letters illustrate some of Mr. Stead’s little peculiari- 


’ ties. The letters are most interesting reading.” 


The Dublin Evening Mail.—‘*To gamble with the Devil for one’s seul 
is nothing to what Mr. Stead is willing to do with and for the Pope, 
should his Holiness only favour and sanction and promote this English 
Radical’s views. To investigate the state of Mr. Gladstone's conscience 
would be puzzling enough. Lord Spencer's moral analysis would be 
still worse, but Mr. Stead beats them both together.” 

The Scotsmaw.—‘‘ We can assure them that they will find it interesting, 
and may even go further and say that its sublime egotism is not always 
unassociated with clear intelligence and strong sense. If Mr. Stead 
could be made Pope there would be hope fcr the Church ‘and for 
Christendom.” 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ It is not necessary to say that they are 
written with much vigour and with great power of description, and it 
may safely be added that no reader will lay them down without feeling 
that his views with regard to the position and work of the modern 
Catholic Church have been somewhat widened.” . 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. | 


London Office—\7, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Trustees: 


Str ROBERT JARDINE of Castlemilk, Bart.. M.P. 
JOH A Ci WAN, Esq., of Bees lack, Mid-Lothian. 


A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esgq., Banker, Lincoln. 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Esq., of Stracatbro, LL.D., M.P. 


Tae Rteat Hoy. LORD WATSON of Thankerton. 
“THE 62nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at EpInBuRGH on 26th March, 1890. Tie following are the results repo-te d for 


the year :— 
The New Assurances completed were £1,023.179. 
Being for the 16tn year in succession above a Million. 
Premiums in year, £612,192. Total Income £893,109. 
“The Expenses were under 10 per cent. of premiums, or 5} of total income. 
HISTORY AND 


“THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was instityt:d in 
1837, with the object of giving tothe AssuReEp the full benefit uf the 
-Low Premiums, hitheri» confined to a fewof the PROPRIETARY OFFICES, 
while at same time retaining the WHOLE Prorits for the Policyholders. 
Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, 
“these - premiums will not only secure gieatly LARGER ASSURANCES from 
~the first, but, by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the 
Common Fund from loss, may in many cises provide EVENTUAL 
BENEFITS as large as can be obtained under the more usual system of 
¢igh premiums. 
he Rates of Premium are o moderate that at most ages an 
Assurance of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly 





The Claims of year (including Bonu; Additions*) were £312,706. 
* These averaged 507 per cent. on A which participated 
The accumulated Funds now exceed Seven Millions. 
Their INCREASE, the largest in any one year, was £4 76,999. 





CONSTITUTION. 


premium which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 
yp excess being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus of 
to 25 per cent. 

The whole profits are divided among the Assured on a system at 
once safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives; no share being 
given t> those hy whose early death there is a Joss to the common fund. 

The surplus reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,035, of 
which two-thirds were divided among 9,384 Policies. Policies sharing a 
first time (with a few unimportant exc- ptions) were increased, according 
to duration and class, from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent. Policies which had 
shared at previous investigations we:e increased in all by 50 to 80 per 
cent. and upwards. 


EXAMP LES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 


























AGE. a ae 35 40 a 6 6©| CO 55 
During life #18 0| 21 6| £2610 | 249/859 | 17 | #1 
21 payments 2126 | 215 4 30 2 37 St] 3176} 4121 510 2 





only, instead of £1,000. OR, he may secure 
| At age the premium ceasing at age 60, is for £1,000, 


ke (I'he usual non-participating rates differ little from these premiums. } 
. * A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly ew. during life, of £2015s. This premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 
1,000 by 21 yearly 

3 14s, 2d.—a' 
Before the premiums have ceased the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 


pee of £27 13s. 4d., being thus free of payment after age 50. 
ut the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. 


To professional men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payrient system is specially recommended, 

The arrangement as to surrender, non-forfeiture, free residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and early payment of claims, as on all 
-other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 

Policies, as a rule, are WORLD-WIDE after five years, provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 


Copies of the Report for 1889, with full Statement of Princi ples and Tables of Rates, may be had 


JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 
J. MUIR LKITCH, London Secretary. 





Royal Holloway College for Women. | 


EGHAM, SURREY. 


> tee 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following Entrance 
Scholarships will be Awarded on the results of an Examina- 
‘tion.to be held on July 9th, 10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a year. | TWO of £60 a year. 
FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


HAMMERSMITH HICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PATRONS.—Mrs. Cyril Flower, Mrs. L. de Rothschild, Miss Buse, 
F.C.P., Professor Gladstone, Ph.D., F R.S., J. F. B. Firth, Esq.. 
ye E. B. Underhill. Esq., LL.D., W. Wooda!l, Esq., M-P., Rev. J. H. 

‘ardwell, M.A., J. Spencer Balfour, Esq., M.P., Rev. Prof. Adeney, M.A. 

School House built —— for this school, with large and well 
ventilated Class Rooms. Excellent Gymnasium. 

Pupils successful at the Local Examination of the Cambridge and 
St. Andrews Universities, the Royal Academy of Music, and the 
London Matriculation. 

Boarders in the Houre of the head Mistress receive careful Home 
training and every advantage. 


Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress, 


MISS MARY HE. PAGE. 


1899. 





HALF TERM, JUNE 10ra, 





JARVIS—CONKLIN, 


MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
UNITED STATES & LONDON. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL: £1,23'7,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP: £309,000. 
Assets: £1,336,000. 


This Company has its own offices and agencies throughout the 
Western States, from-the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast, fur 
investment of money for Insurance Companies, Banks, Trust Companies, 
Solicitors, and Private Investors. 

Its business and assets are officially audited by the Bank Com- 
missioners of the States of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Missouri. 

It issues its own 5 and 5} per cont. Debentures for five or ten years, 
and receives money on Deposit for fixed terms from one to three years. 

Fullinformation on application to E. L. SHELDON, London Manager, 

Gresham Street, E.C. 





Just Published, demy 8vo, price 6s. 


ELECTRO HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE. 


- By Count MATTEL. 


Authorised Translation by R. M. THEOBALD, M.A., M.R.C.S., 
a representative of the Count in London. 








LONDON : 
DAVID STOTT, 370, OXFORD STREET, W., 
OR MAY BE HAD OF 
THE TRANSLATOR, 5, GROSVENOR STREET, W. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL, 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 

‘One of the-best equipped and most flourishing educational institu- 
tions in the country.”—sScotch Education Department Heport, 1888-9. 

The School claims to have the best.scholastic arrangements 
in the. Kingdom, and offers the highest education, combined 
with the freedom, cone, and scholarship of a large English 
Public School, at a moderate cost. : 

Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a Mile of 
Poelmont Junction, on the North British Railway. Cricket and 
Foorsatt Grovunps, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open Fives 
Courts. Ages of Boys, from 9 to 19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas 


per annum, 
AIM OF SCHOOL. 


1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
Moderate Terms. es 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil 
Service, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary 
business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


. The School is divided into Three Divisions :— 

I. Upper Crassicat Scuoor; Il. Mopern Scxoot; Ill. Lower 
Crassicat Scuoot. With Three Special Departments. 

Ist, Civil Service and Military Department. 2nd, Science 
Department. 3rd, Commercial Department. 

In the Upprr CrassicaLt Scuoor study follows the lines of the 
great Public Schools of England. The Mopern Scuootr gives a 
thorough General Education, and runs parallel through all the 


forms with the Classical School, with the exception that French ° 


and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The Lower 
CLASSICAL -ScHooL is a stepping-stone between Home and the 
Higher Departments of the School. The Commerciat Depart- 
MENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, and gives 

' a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. Course : 
Three years—two years at school, one abroad at French and 
German branches. of the School.. Regular office work during 
two years at School. 

Commercial Bureau—‘‘ Equipment admirable.” 
tion net to be found in any other school in the country.” . . . 
‘better system could not be devised for lads whoare to devote themselves 
to commercial pursuits.’ —Scotch Kducation Department Rezort, 1888-9. 
For full particu'ars, see Prospectus. 

The Army and C1yiz Service Department is for the prepara- 
tion of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations for entrance to 
the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see Sketch of Blairlodge Laboratories 
in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre, with 
Workshops and Forge attached, under the superintendence of 
two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for Physics. 
The Workshops are fitted up with Lathes and other Machines, 
driven by steam power, to give practical instruction in Applied 
Mechanics, Pupils construct in the Workshops, under the 
guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, the other a 
Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the illustration 
of their theoretical work. 


‘*A system of ye! 














GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 30 Masters (17 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
men), The average is one Master to every 10 koys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. 

The School is divided into four Houses, each under the 
superintendence of a House master and his assistants, but a 
common administration pervades the whole: 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
lately. There are 21 class-rooms, varying in size from 40 ft. by 
40 ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They are constructed 
on the most modern principles, well ventilated and heated. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, 


COMMERCIAL BUREAU, &c. 

The Bed-Rooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. by 
11 ft. and the Studies, also for two boys, are 10 ft. by 6 ft. by 
11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., and fitted up 
with all necessary apparatus. 


“Everything requisite for a complete Gymnastic Training provided.” 
—Scotch Education Department Report, 1888-89. 


THE LARGEST GYMNASIUM IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Dairy GyMNAsTIC INSTRUCTION. 

The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft:,-and- the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bath-Rooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18-ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

‘‘Replete with every convenience.”—Scofch Education Department: 
Report, 1888-9. 

The following honours have been gained by Pupils direct from 
the School during the past two years :—Mathematical Scholar- 
ship at St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge. Exhibition Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. 8th Entrance to Woolwich. 7th, 29th, and 36th 
Entrance to Sandhurst. 38th Indian Civil Service (one year 
with Mr. Wren), &c., &c. 

UNDER THE INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION OF THE ScotcH Epuca- 
TION DEPARTMENT FOR HIGHER CLass SCHOOLS. 

The Report for 1886-87 states that ‘‘ Blairlodge School is one of the 
marvels of priva!e enterprise.” 

For 1887-8.—‘‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment and the 
varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of what every high- 
class public secondary school ought nowadays to be.’ 

For 18838-9.—‘“‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing educa- 
tional institutions in the country.” 


WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY 


ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the 
Headmaster or Secretary. 





Education on the Continent. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN BRANCHES 


Of Blairlodge School, Polmont, Stirlingshire, p 
At ELBEUF IN FRANCE, and DUSSELDORF IN GERMANY. 


Lull particulars on application to HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LAWN MOW. 
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MARSALA WINE. 














FINE OLD FULL-BODIED WINE... - - 18/- 
VIRGIN MARSALA. Light, delicate, very ary wine. Finest a 

self vintage - te a - 17/- 
VERY OLD SELECTED. ‘Kees soni soft, mellow wine - - 24/- 


The above excellent Wines, of Madeira character, are the finest made in Sicily. Those who 
want_a sound, wholesome wine at a moderate price for general use will like them. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


LIivERPoot.: 37, NoRTs JON sTREETT. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. BIRMINGHAM: 83, High Street, 


~SURPLICE SHIRT 


MADE TO MEASURE: 


Madeion the Prexmises. 














Price Lists and Self-Measurement Cards sent 
on application. 


*SAMPSON & CO., 
268 & 270, OXFORD STREET, W. 


PATENT “MANCHESTER ” 


ERS. 


Many thousands of these celebrated Machines 

















have been sold during the past few years. 
They are remarkably easy to work, simple 
in. construction, well-made and durable, 
and equally adapted for the Amateur or 
Professional Gardener. 








To he obtained from all respectable Ironmongers or Seedsmen, or direct from 


FOLLOWS & BATE (Limited), Engineers, 


GORTON, MANCHIESTIEFER, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the «‘Manchester.” “Tennis,” “Victoria,” *‘ Anglo-American,” and “Climax” Lawn Mowers. 





Price List, Post F*rec. 
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A MEAN GiIirEgT is NWO GIFT, 


‘$1,000 (ONE THOUSAND POUNDS) £1,000 
ROYAL -DONATION. 
te sae a, eno ring by pee Sako Si Seno wo ata 


Work of Art, the Peete hie being by those well-known artists mange and Tilby, R.A. rae 7 see * has cost over £1,c00 to ‘roduce. 
Seud your name and adaress from any pact of the world, and a copy will be sent gratis and post-free. 


CNE VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES, 


or ons glance at the Catalogue wi convince you that the 
peters: DIAMONDS & ELECTRIC GOLD JEWELLERY (Regstrd.) ) 
Experienced j 


caa be worn vy ihe most fastidious person with T 
guaranteed equal to Real Gold. Everyone pleased. Monsey returned if not ap) 


























AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Diamond Single Diamond 
Earcings, : Pin of great lustre, 
i/% 7 1/6 
per pair. MOUNTED , 
IN 
MOUNTED IN REAL Bl tad 3/6 
GOLD, PER PAIR, . eatto » Pins. ost set ~~ 
5 5/- monds of the first yoo 
/- veri ht lustre. Ex- 
" Post-free. 3a. 64. 





FOR SIZE OF FINCER CUT HOLE IN A PIECE OF CARD. 








1/4 
Buckle or Keeper R' 
‘Wedding | Ladies’ Diamond or Mixe1 stomped 182, This ti 4) 





1/4 i/& 
Lustrous Gip:y R Se ae Solid Band o¢ 
py Ring 


1/4 


Mixed £tone Dress Ring. 
My j coche 2 Wonder. | Guara 


Ring. ben tifol'y fin hed,|Sione Dies Ring, verv eer ae and lect 
and ecual 0 vac. guid. neat aid preity. 


to 20 guinea 
ery respect. 
Is. 4d. varanieed _undetost Jvas free, La. $4. Post fre, 2s. 6d. foer ives, In 44 

















NOTIC E.—Before 
spending your af 
on .a Watch, send for 





Coldstein’s 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 








It contains designs of 


WATCHES 


ranging from 
s/s 
upwards. Each watch 


WARRANTED 


FOR 


5 YEARS. 








It contains plain 
descriptions, and “no 
puff.” 

Watch No. 585 ob- 

tained a 

GOLD MEDAL 

‘ AT THE ’ 
London International 

Exhibition, 1284. 
Antwerp, 1885. 
Paris, 1889. 








J. N. GOLDSTEIN, 16, 18 & 20, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


W Next door to the Oxford 





Music Hall 








EDWARDS’ 


INSTANTANEOUS 


HARLENE 


1 % POSITIVELY FORCES 
; { LADIES’ HATER, 
ih) Or WHISKERS & MOUSTACHIOS, 


To Grow Heavily in a Few Weeks, 


iN without injury to the Skin, and no 
matter at what age. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 






Beet for Baldmess, from whatever cause sing Rey a 
Producer ofr Whiskers and NMoustac TPES 


It. has never been equalled. As a Curer of Weak and Thin Eyelashes, 


Restoring Grey Hair to its Ori 






AFTER USE 


nal Colour, Never Fails. 


is, 26 6d, 36 6d, &-56 6d a Bottle, from all Chemists and he meg or sent direct (free from observation) on receipt of 


2s 10d, Ss lid, & 6s, Postal Order 


is 
TESTIMONIALS, also a valuable Treatise on “et Cultivation 2 fats and some extraordinary facts of the effcaciousness of the Harlene, ee. 


"Lower Stoke, nr. Rochester, Sept. 1 | 
Mr. Edwards,—Sir—While‘enclosing order for another bott‘e of aoe, I 
beg to ‘tell you my husband’s hair is growing nicely new. 


Please send another botth 
Yours, &¢., Mrs. HOLLAND. Mr. Edwards. 


, Hyde Park Mansions, Janua 
Miss PRINCE has 7 ag @ great cum in‘her hair since using t the Hs ? 





Special Offer to Readers of “Reviews of Reviews.” 


A SG TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 3S- 


We bind ourselves to send to any reader of “Review of Reviews” who sends a bem Coupon with a Postal Order for 3s., and 6d. 

ntaneous American Hariene, pro- 

We make this offer so! tely for the purpose of making our specialité more 

without spending enormous sums in advertising. We are sure it will have 
Dated June Ist, 1890. 


to cover postage, package, &c., One rozular Bs: 6d. Bottie of Edwards’ | 
vided it is ordered within one month from date ef Coupon. 
widely known and extending the sale of our HARLEN 


the desired effect, and when once used will always be. 


COUPON. 





J. M. Edwards & Co., 5, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 
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BEAUTIFULLY COOL 


Sold only in 1 oz. packets, 2 oz. boxes, and 4 oz, TINS, 


Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 
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SMOKE PLAYERS NAVY CUT. 





WOODS’ PATENT GALVANISED STEEL 
WiRhE MAT TEHRESSES 
WITH FRENCH & PERSIAN BEDSTEADS COMPLETE. 

ik, et 
. a ht | “ios 4 | | my P 
te ae 
ARs 





Housemaid: ‘‘ Oh, Missis, the boys are all playing leap-frog on that 
——"-_— beautiful wire mattress. I'm sure they'll smash it, if you 
don’t stop them!” ; 

““You need have no fear, Jane, the six boys cannot 
nossibly do it any harm; it is a Wood's Patent, and I 
‘have seen it carry a ton weight.” ? 


Mistress : 





During 1889 we sold for Domestic and Hospital use 5,500 Wire 

ttresses. 

#1, Tottenham Court Road, London ; 128, Bold Street, Liverpool. 

If you cannot be supplied by your House Furnisher, send for a Book 

of Designs and Prices to the works direct. We pay Carriage, and allow 
Liberal Discounts for Cash. 


THE LONCFORD WIRE COMPANY, LIMITED, WARRINCTON. 





YUM 





NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 
NO DISEAS 

NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 


NO DISEASE 


NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 
NO DISEASE 


OONSEED 
BITTERS 


Is the BEST, SAFEST, CHEAPEST, 
and MOST MARVELLOUS of 
MEDICINES on the Earth, for 

the BLOOD, LIVER, STOMACH, 

KIDNEYS, HEART, and NERVES. 


The result of twenty-five years’ careful 
study and test by the Authors, A. E. 
PowELL & Co., Swinpon, who have SAVED 
THOUSANDS from EARLY GRAVES, and 
who have RECEIVED TWENTY-EIGHT 
‘'dOUSAND TESTIMONIALS, proves 
that this great compound of Moonseed and 
other mighty healing agents is the be | 
MEDICINE known to man that can at all 
times be depended upon in building up the 
relaxed nerve fibres, and restoring the most 
shattered constitution, however overtaxed 
and abused. —_— 

MOONSEED BITTERS STAMPS OUT 
ALL DISEASE. 


Of all Chemists, in Bottles at 4s. 6d. 
d 2s. 9d 


an . Od. 
1s. saved by the large size. 
Or post free from 


A, E. POWELL & Co., SWINDON, WILTS. 


Pamphlets post free. 


Sole Wholesa’e Agents : Messrs. EDWARDS 
Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


CAUTION. — Beware of stuff offered as 
Moonseed Bitters at le-s than 4s. 6d. or 
2s. 9d. We warn you not to buy it. 
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THE PATENT RESERVOIR LR 





he construction of ar oe Jer affords absolute security against leakage, and preserves the Ink for any length of time. 


ot.¢orrode or get ou. of order, being m*de entirely of ao INTED Gi 
IBLE. PEN, 3/6; WIfH IRIDIUM-PO 
Wholetale only by the Manu eee 


THOS. DH LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 5.C. 


IDIUM- ED. ‘NON-CORROD : 
FI 7tED _ - POINTE Sold by all-Stationers. 








NTED GOLD PENS, 5/- & 12/6 EACH. 





“ TSOBATH” (CONSTANT-],EVEL J[NKSTAND/ 









Has a large 


{Patented). Constructed on a New Principle, sccuriog unique advantages. 
Reservoir of Ink, secure from dust and evaporation, and a small Dipping Well in which 
the Ink is always maintained at the sare level. 
Mave Ina Vagpeer OF ‘oom FIVE AND ORNAMENTAL yous, ADAPTED FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
SHILLINGS 


Sold THOS." SEL Wana only e Manufacturers, 


., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Self-acting, and requires no attention. 
to TWO GUINEAS, 

























Celebrated 


PITTED. ET> 


Cr 


a Gon. 


SHIRTS sx 


DIRECT FROM eee a HOME OF LINEN MANUFACTURE. 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL’S 
‘“ PERFECTA ” 


So named on account of their Perfect Fit. 
Pure Irish Linen, the purchaser saving a large profit by buying direct from the manufacturers, 
in all sizes, or to special measure or pattern. 


A SAMPLE f£HIRT sent post free for 5/6. Equal to those usually sold at 7/6. 
Send size of Collar and Chest Measure. 

Four-fold Irish Linen Caters; 1/9, 2/9; extra quality, 3 

Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckbands, 2/3 and 2/9, post free. 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL, Shirt Tailors, 81, Grafton St., DUBLIN. 


"im" SUPPORT WITHOUT PRESSURE 


LADIES’ COMBINATIONS in Natural Wool, 8s.; Merino, 5s. 
Vests, 4s. 6d.; very best warm Ribbed Vests, 3s. 

excellent article. Gents’ Knitted Vests and Pants. 
= lene = mitted Corset Co.. 


and buy 


> COLLARS 





SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


Are made of the most durable Longcloth and 


/9 per half-doz., post free. Old Shirts refitted with uev 


Pure Natural Woo 
: Children’s soft Scotch Wool Gonibetisae from 2s. 9d.; an 
Knitted Belts, Knee Cap:, Gl.ves and Hosiery. 


Wottimegharm. 





weeds at veut 0 are GRAMMAR OPT wants Toot and all. —-Shakespeas'e. 
THE ERADICATOR has 
WEEDS ™ estab! dered its apletes asa bm saverand thoroughly 
prow s | oe for destroying refuse on Gravel Paths, Church- 
WEEDS ,y , &e, a is bem he one ig the prinetpal 
pai «pc hout England, Ireland, Scot and, and Wales. 

WEEDS a rar tt bd ag Bethe weed weed destroyeris most effective.” 


ae writes: “Iam very much pleased with the 
WEEDS. Weed eetl Hredioator a 
é, Reliable. 
ae fal . Tins free, Carriage 







Full particulars of the Manufacturer. 
paid, 8s. ; reduction for quantit 

, Agricu ural Chemist, bw Stratford, or his 
dae nt. London Agent, Mn rr Ronrnson, F.R.H enhall St., E.C 


KNITTING [42 maze prices. 
WOOLS 'AND SILKS. 


The PROVIDENCE MILLS SPINNING CO., re D, Yorks, England. 
Guarantee the full weight of 16 oz. to the Ib. Their Wools and Silks 
are not weighted with heavy dyes or chemicals, but are of the Best 
uality an ‘and Pure t Write for the Free Samples. Purchase 
direct, and save ty in the S illing. 





(Mention this Magazine . 





SUVS Fine Irish Linen, 
2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 
ee free, ready to wear, 
2s 


a ba 4 48 for Dress or Oetiney. Wear any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 
, 5s, 9d., or 6s. Twilled Night ote from 2s, 11d. 
Saas Hier wel Shirts, newest + Tae from 2s. 11 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFF te 


"dozen; made exact 
to pettern, 2s. 9d.; half-dozen, post free. Best.4-fold Cuffs from 7s. 6d. 
per dozen. 


IRISH LI N ENS Of every kind fer household and 
family use, from the cheapest to the 

p finest qualities made. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANI DKERGHIEFS. 











Children’s, 1s, 2d. 2s. Hemstitched — 
Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Genta "lid. per Pg * Rotter: quilities equally 
,eheap, ’Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Gaods and Hosiery 
sent to sf part of the World post free. 


B.and F. M‘HUGH & CO.. LTD., BELFAST. 





” STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—“ Mr. Russell’s aim is to. 


ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond “all doubt. The 


medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds. 


up and tones the system.” Book (128 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average. reduction in first week is 
3 lbs.), post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, 
Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Square, London, W.C. 








diluted and pee ge to taste, and is far Ame r than any 
name of Scio Consignee: # 4 


What Shall 6 Vi 0 N T S ER 7 AT Proc gegen ht Atle 


T Drink ? 


r. s, 
EVANS, sons, & CO. is on the Capsule and Label of each bottle. 
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Xiv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NORRIS” HORSE SKIN BOOTS & SHOES. 


(Comparatively a New Product.) 


12/6, 14/6 Delightfully Soft. Take.a Brilliant Polish. Will not Craok; Every pair Cuaranteod. 
SPPDPD DPD DID Do 


A PERFECT LUXURY FOR TENDER FEET. 
The Eiiitor of the ee “says, oy ts te — Norris’ bate gee pom are the finest thing on 








\| 







C | 
result of expérience wi 


Mr. ailien, rt. sth Oct 1a They a 1 muss Oe ,the e est shies I have ever worn. i ‘4 
a of Droghed, of pay Sth wriles,2 2ith Sept my. i — "The ast, pair I had wore very rN aa BZ f 
vs Bhlhips, Boa. payee a Street, Piyino uth, writes, 18th April, 1890:—“Severalot [ag 
LOmMBonm, £.C. rt 


0 have given your beots agree with me that they are the best and 
cheapest they have ever purchased.” “ P 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


SEND SHAPE: OF FOOT ON PAPER OR OLD SHOE FOR SIZE. 








Cash with Order. Goods 12s. Gd. or over Carriage Paid. 





ee 8 & ST. SWITHIN’S LANE 

2 29 ° NE. 
G. E. NORRIS, Branches_%, B ag oo a WIFEIN, & @, KING 
THE INHALANT 


trans ©“§ PT RON E” mex 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose and Throat, 
Relieved and Cured by the Inhalant ‘“SPIRONE.” 



































Ras| 
PAMPHLET POST FREE, Tw 
D.D 
HAY FEVER The SPIRONE COMPY., Ltd.] .. 
ASTH M A 17a, DUKH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. Man 
BRONCH ITIS Free Dispensary for the Poor, 46, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, V/. a” 
MARK YOUR LINEN + 

WITH 
“WL t_#AWNW Wy TT...” m 
The 
REQUIRES NO HEATING. IN ONE BOTTLE, READY FOR USE, WITHOUT MIXING. oct 
Warranted Indelible, and Harmless on any fabric. z 
Of Stationers and Chemists everywhere, or post free for 13 Stamps from the Inventors and Sole Makers, cat 
COOPER & CO E 
; I Sold 
5, 6, & 7, SHOE LANE, LONDON. i 








‘poor, yas ate: |HO)PE ron Tue BALD 


ROBERTS ML Phe ean enndent ently recom: Do not waste money onso-c lei Rc storers, cantharides-lotions, useless 
or wounds of Ao escnption and of | recipes, and other specul tive advertisements. If you suffer from 
ret kn long done nding. Chilbiains, prematrre Loss of Hair, Ba‘d P+ tches, Greyness, Scurf, &c., send six 
Inflamed Eyes, and me ey Anections. stamj;s fur my Book, ‘‘THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Treatment in Health 
and Disease.” Contains the tiue causes and the remedy, and how to 
DR. ROBERTS’ destroy Surerfluous Hair. O. HORN, Hair Specialist (from the Berlin 
ALTERATIVE PILLS | skin Hospitary, newport, isle of Wight. 
The Court Jcurnal says:—‘‘Mr. Horn’s suggestions and froposed 
fy THE BLOOD AND SKIN. remedies ars well. worth consideration, especial y as. they have been 
endorsed by high medical and other authorities.” 
| The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart says :—‘* If anyone follows out Mr. 
Horn’s advice, he will be able to preserve his ‘ fatal’ beauty longer than 


he expected.” rf 




















the 

which shows t pa oR in ainful Cracks = the: Skin of the Ha y may 

Disease which iM » -copfinement-¢ r shang of diet. Sold, at Is. i$d., 
2s. 9d. each, ty the ircgrimcees, BRIDPORT, and of Cem:sts. 
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ROBINSON & CL EAVER’: 


Children’s Derdered 

Ladies’ es it 

Gentl-men's a 
> Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


in all the latest styles, 
from 1/- to €0,- each. 


TABLE AND 


HOUSE LINEN. 


fend fer Samples, nee* *~- e, 


POCKET | 
IRISH DAMASK 


PARIS _ 
PRIZE MEDAL 


IRISH 
Hemstitched :— 8 
‘a - 2113 3 


a 


° aa | Ladies’ ae 4 
Gentlemen's... - . 411 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 pe: 
dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards Ly 
3 yards,5 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 4/4 rer dczen. Frilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1/2} each. Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, 
Initials. ete., woven and embroidered. Samples and I!lus- 
trated Price Lists post free to any part of the wor'd. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany), BELFAST. 
Plrase name this Publication. 








Highest Award Internationc! Exhibition, London, 1889. 


ECKETT'S| 
FRUIT.SYRUPS 


Raspberry, Lime Frult, Black Currant, Winterine, Gingerette, | 


permirt, &c. 
TWICE THE STRENGTH OF OTHER MAKER 5. EXCELLENT FOR GAZOGENES. 
Testimonials from . CHARLE3 GARKETT, Rev. CHARLES BULLOCK, 
D.D., Dr. F. R. LEE3, Dr. Norway Keke, Alliance News, Temperance 
Record, The Rock, Nonconformist. 
Analytical Reports, etc., sent Free on Application. 
in Botties6d., 10d., and 1/6. Any size sent free for 3d. 
ext the Manufacturer. 
Manufact —W. BECK 


eywood, Manches' 
London nolenate Agents Bi Bare Sons, Harring don Street. Sold by Grocers 


helets, sd Coffee Tavern 
MEore Agents Wanted. 


SUPPLIED, TO 
NT, swe prince WAL ES 


Mariogrough Rous. Pali Mall, iw 
r= L 
ye ee Guanes pera toa {ae Comptrolie praiee Se bate 
Faroa has been ordered from the Italian W: use in the Honsehoule 
MARSHALL'S PREPARATIONS OF WHEAT AND. OaTs 
ARE DAINTY axp NOURISHIMG. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with COOKING RECIPES, post free. 


James Marshall { (2 Adelphi Terrace, Glasgow. 





HOOPING-COUCH. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
THE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE WITHOUT INTERNAL MEDICINE. 
The EMBROCATION will be found effectual in cases of CROUP, 
‘ BRONCHITIS, and LUMBAGO. 
**105, Devonshire Street, Mile End, June 23, 1888. 
«* Messrs. Epwarps & Son, Queen Victoria Street. 
‘*Gentlemen,— Having suffered severely from Bronchitis, I was recom- 
mended by a Physician at the London Hospital to try ‘ Roche’s Embro- 
cation.’ I have pleasure to let you know I have used the ‘ Embrocation’ 
with good result, and shall in future recommend the same to any of my 
friends who should be suffering from the same complaint.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly, G. A. Dorwoop.” 
Sold by most Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
ana Abroad. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


Sole Wholesale Agents— 





W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.c. 


24, Pimlico Road, London, ».W. 
I7, FLEET STREET, Jj CARTER’S 


cane ~—Nut-Brown Hair Stain. 


Undoubtedly the most Simple, 
Perfect’, and Effectual Stain ever 
‘produced in one liquid for changing 
: Fair or Grey Moustaches, Whiskers, 
&ec., to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few hours. 

* No previous cleansing necessary. 


Established upwards of Fe ed 
Price 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 





’ CHESTERFIELDS ... ... ... 25/-, 


CHEST ERFIELD wit 
ULDER CAPE. 


CHESTERFIELD. REGULATION CAPE. INVERNESS CAPE. 


70 years. 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 


H. STATHAM & CO., iiteroris, 


MEA NWTCOBES TE FH. 


BEST MAKE. BEST PROOF. BEST FABRICS. 


30/-, 35/- each. 
CHESTERFIELDS (with Capes) 30/-, 35/-, 49/- 
INVERNESS CAPES --- 30/-, 35/-, 40/- 
REGULATION CAPES _... 35/-, 40/-, 45/- 


Up io 56in, long, Carriage Paid, Adapted for ali Climates. 





” HL S7ATHAM & Co., Corporation St., 


MAN CHESTER. 
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SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE DIRECT FROM SHEFFIELD. 





WHOLESALE PRICES SAVING. 25 to 50 per Cent. | 
SOLID WHITE BONE HANDLES, beautiful 
Ivory-Fiuish. Edge-pinned Table Knives, 6s. doz. ; 
with Forks, 8s. ; Dessert Knives, 5s. 6d. doz. Half- 
dozen supplied. Carvers, 2s. 6d. pair; Steels, 1s. 
and Is. 34, 3 ‘ 





"y Nw ‘5p 


at. Post 
ra HEA LVER — FREE 


FINEST EXTRA HARD SOLID WHITE BONE 
Balanced Handles. Table Knives, &. 6d. doz.; 
4s. 8d. half-doz.; Dessert Knives, 8s. doz. ; 4s. half- 
doz.; Carvers, 4s. - Od. 5 Steels, 1s. 90 od. 














Full size; holds 23 pints. 


: Geo GEAP yy 


Za SEGA YI Bs 
SS TS 


Exectro Puateo with REAL SILVER ~ 


DIRECT from the WORKS to the Ro RCHASER. 


poo! doz. 
and Forks, 5s. 3, in Tea Spoons, 23 gat doz: 
Less than 1 doz., Assorted, 3d. extra for postage. 
WARRANTED 10 WEAR WHITE THROUGHOUT 





The aeen Commonwealth” (15th March, 
1888) says:—‘*We can honestly say that we are 
ourpeieed that such articles can be supplied at so 
small a cost. -The table knives (e. dozen) are both 
strong aud handsome, and w be cheap at 
double the price. The sa ne remark applies to the 
mithe e Chis tian Globe Wi ially © 

$ - 0) Hh padre e can specially 
commend ee: knives at 6s. doz., with forks, 
8s. doz. White ie nickel silver spoons and forks 
are so unmistakably cheap.as to su; uaaest, the idea 
that poe dre of inferior quality, this, however, 
is not so, for the wrote do not change colour, but 
wear white throughout 


approval. Every description of Cutlery and Plate. 








Strong and elegant. 





| SAMPLES of any of these Goods PostFree on 
‘Lists s post free. Money returned or Goods a 


Sheffield Coods Manufacturing 


if not approved. Cheques crossed ‘* Sheffield Union Bank.” Please mention this Magazine. 


upply Company, Havelock Works, Sheffield. 


(Established 1881.) . 





1889=GOLD MEDAL,- PARIS—i1889 
And Seventeen other Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals. 


W" WOOLLAMS & CO., 


ilw]i ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


aiLig WALL PAPERS, 


FRHE PROM ARSENIC. 
SOLE ADDRESS : 


110, High Street. near-Manchester Sa.. London, W- 


TS 


UNDRESSED FROM THE FACTORY, 


A realiy Good 
WHITE SHIRT, 





















WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS 
AND TESTIMONIALS, POST 


FREE. 
with Fine Linen enigimenaiieiaaniaaning 
Front and Cuffs. ani Baie writes :—* The 


give every satisfaction. Itis 
really astonishing. how they 
are supplied at the money. 


THE SHAPE PERFECT. 





No. 1 quality, 2/3 me ee Ae f: 6 for 13/: No. 2 quality, 2/If each ; 
button at’ back, 3/f each; 3 for 9/. 


3 for oe; 2 - 17/. 3 quality 
TYLA = stud hole in front, and with’ square Cuffs. 


No. i qulliay,; 3/8 each. No. 5 quality, button at back, are. 
By ParcEL Post.—3d. extra for 1; 4d. for 2; Gd. for 3; Od. for 6. 


HENRY BLYTH Sci 


Established 
in 1873. 






This SPARKLING NON-ALCOHOEIO and REFRESHING 
BEVERAG GE_is made from the CHOICEST HOPS eae ‘y is 
unrivalled fo¥ its peculiatly fine HOP FLAVOUR and AROM. 

“ Evolves a Delicious Aroma of Hops.”—Medicil Press. 

‘‘An Excellent Drink for any time of the Year.”—The Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart. 

“This is an excellent non-alcoholic beverage,’ ’— The Lancet. 

“Tt is a nearer approach to Bass’s or Allsopp’s Ale than any non- 
intoxicants preceding it ’—Kastern Morning News. 

Price 2s. per Dozen 

Sent Carriage Free on Prepaid orders for Six Dozen. 


WAY ener UL 





NUDA-VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


What will restore the Hair outh? 
NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


For twenty-four years it has 
never failed to rapidly. restore 
grey or faded hair, either in 
youth or age. 

It arrests falling, causes luxu- 
riant growth, is permanent, and 
perfectly harmless. 

In cases, 10s. 6d., of all 
Hairdressers ana Chemists. 


Circulars on Application. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


‘Ry HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 and 32, Berners Street,W. 
and 91-95, City Road, EC.” 
Lonaon. : 











But a soshenedl to 


4} send for a'sample 
of: the lovely 
Ww - wW Broken. Leaf Tea 


(In the ‘cup like at 1/33d. per Ib. 


Half-crown Tea.) if 
WILLIAMSON & qj 
SON, Tea Blenders’: PPE 


to the Trade, 














Vine Street, Grantham }-also London & Bournemouth. 


PAR EER’ 7 
CELEBRATED 


BOLT SKIN. BOOTS 
18/9 & 25/~ 


POST FREE. 
Good Form, Durable and, 
Pliable. 


FOR SIZE snd old boot or draw an outline of foot on paper. 


PARKER & C0., 145, Oxford $t., London, 


ONLY ADDRESS. 
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Honoured by Royal and Imperial Patronage. 


 MANDLEBERG 
WATERPROOFS. 


ee@isTeRED ) J I © | reave marx 


FREE from ODOUR. 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. 


The “Mandleberg” Patents are for an 
entirely New Process of manufacturing 
Waterproof Garments in a _ superior 
manner, absolutely Free from Odour, and 
distinguished for marked improvements 
upon the old style of Waterproofs, and 
possessing advantages hithe to unat- 
tainable, combined with elegance, dura- 
bility, and thorough Waterproof quali- 
ties. 

The ““F FO” Mandleberg Watérproofs are cut on new and 
Scientific Principles, VENTILATED — LIGHT—COMFORT- 
ye ABLE--SOFT—PLIABLE—Admirable Hard-Wearing Qualities. 
All the Latest Fashionable Shapes, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children. Exclusive Designs in every variety of Fabric. 
Special Patterns for Driving. Fishing, Shooting, Yachting, etc 
ny, fe p74! As a protection to the public, every Genuine Garment is 

ay y) marked ‘‘ Mandleberg F F O,” and the Manufacturers Guarantee 
WIE i! each Cloak and Coat Stamped with their Trade Mark to be 
absolutely free from odour and positively Waterprecf, to with- 
stand extremes of Heat and Qold, and to be unaffected by 
Change of Climate. 

ZA _—« Ail leading Drapers, Mantle Houses, Ladies’ and Gentlemen‘ 

Outfitters and Rubber Depots regularly stock the ‘““F F 0” 
Waterproofs in all sizes, ready for immediate wear. Prices 
according to qualities, ranging the same as for the old-fashioned 
Waterproofs, the public having the full benefit of the ‘“‘ Mandle- 
berg ” Patented improvements without extra charge. 

Owing to the Popularity of the Mandleberg “ F F O° 
Waterproofs, efforts are being made to disguise the 
A objectionable smell of the ordinary Waterproofs, but 
this, can only be temporarily accomplished without 
A infringing the “ Mandleberg” Patents, and in wear 
Be such Goods are liable to become more offensive than 
== ever, the substance used having a tendency to turn sour 
= and become putrid; whereas, in marked contrast, a 
=z Mandleberg Garment is guaranteed permanently free 
= ; From smell, and will wear sweet to the last thread. 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 








Doubl 
PO eed 











%, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, Wholesale and Export only, 


=== MANCHESTER, LONDON, & PARIS. 
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Save a sixth in the cost of the Insurance of your furniture by taking out one of this Company’s Bonus Policies. 


THE HONG KONG FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LimtTeo. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


£300,000 Uncalled Capital - £240,000 


Capital Subscribed over - 
= £290,006 


Reserves accumulated from profits exceed £150,000 Invested Funds 





' Dixrvectors. itt 
THE Ron A. P. McEWEN Of Messrs. Holliday, Wisé & Co. Cc. D. bed og P Hoq. +» «se ” Of Messrs. Douglas Lapraik & Co, 
3. FT. FOSTER, yy BS eS “a need & Davis, THE Hon. CO. P. ATER 
J. 8. MOSES, Esq... Mi Pe "\ . D. Sassoon & Co. Tuer Hon. J: BELLIRVINE,. sie ” Jardine, Matheson & Co 


(Chairman). 





General Managers: Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. (of China). 
Chief Agents for the United Kingdom: Messrs. MATHESON & CO,, 3, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Solicitors : Messrs. FRESHFIEDS & WILLIAMS, Bank Buildings, E.C. 


Thomdom Offices; 29 & 50, THREADNZEDI:=E eer: =E.C. 
Cc. G. HAY, Manager. 





Insurances are granted upon almost every description of property at minimum rates. Insurances tranc: 
ferred to this Company on advantageous terms, without cost or trouble to the assured. 
A Discount at the following rates is allowed on Insurances on premiums for two or more years paid in advance, viz. 
For 2 years <a per cent. on the ordinary 1 year's face <: For 5 years = per cent. on the ordinary 1 year’s premium. 


” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 


” ” ” the whole’ of 
A Bonus Continuation Policy is issued b the Company on risks of orditrary hazard free of charge every 
sixth year, provided that no losses have been paid under the original Policy fa the — five years. 





Payment of Losses. 


All Losses, including those) occasioned by Lightning, Gas Explosion, &c., settled in London with promptnegs and liberality, and are payable 
at the Offices of Messrs. MarnEson & Co., 3, Lombard Street, London, E.C.; "also reasonable cxpomstste curred in theremoval of property endangered 
by Fire will be paid. Theacceptance of risks and the settlement of losses are in the absolute discretion of the Chief Agents, no reference to the Hea& 


Office in Hong Kong being required. 
This Office being NON-TARIFF offers exceptionally advantages in rates on first-class Fire Risks. 
Not being a Mutual Office, the Policy Holders incur no liability of Partnership. 








" Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Manager, 49 & 80, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 





NEW ORIENTAL BANK 
CORPORATION, Lypp. 





West End Office ............... 25, COCKSPUR STREET, S W. 
Edinburgh Office............... 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dundee Office .....:........00+ 6, PANMURE STREET. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES.—Australia, India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Straits, Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelles, 
Persla, Aden, Paris, New York, San Francisco. 








The Bank receives deposits, buys and sells bills ¢f exchange, 
buys foreign -coupens and interest warrants, makes telegraphic 
transfer, issues letters of credit and circular notes, forwards 
bills for collection,and transacts banking and agency business 
generally. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


‘At 12 months’ notice........... 
For 3 years cert 


Interest paid half-yearly in London—31st March and 30th 
September. 

Interest paid halt-yeerly } in Scotland—11th ws 4 and 11th 
November. 

The fullest ihformation can be obtained at, any of the 
Branches, or at the— 


ead Office: 
40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 








SAVOY HOTEL 
AnD RESTAURANT, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON. 


“THE HOTEL DE LUXE OF THE “WORLD.” 


Magnificent River View. Luxurious Suites with 
ath Rooms. — Shaded Electric Light Every- 
where. No Gas, 


SAVOV RESTAURANT, 


WITH LARGE. TERRACE, 


The Finest and Only Open-Air Restaurant in London, 
Overlooking the Embankment and Gardens, 


THE CUISINE RIVALS THE MOST FAMOUS CONTINENTAL 
AND AMERICAN RESTAURANTS. 


Chef de Cuisine :—M. Escorrier (from the Grand Hotel, 
Monte Carlo). 
Acting Manager :—L. Ecurenarp (from the Midland 
Grand Hotel, London). 
General Manager:—C, RITZ (Proprietor of the Hotel 
Minerva, Baden-Baden, and Provence, Cannes). 
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